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This is the new George Gray¢|School 
at Wilmington, Del., in which are in- 


stalled sixty-three VO & EL, No. 9 


school closets. 





These closets are made to 
stand the rough usage of the 
school water closet. 
Economical in the use of water. 
Seldom require repairs. 
Easy of access when repairs are 
necessary. 


The simplest and most durable auto- 
matic water closet. 


Many Thousands in use. 





Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


“MORE PERMANENT THAN THE FINEST BUILDINGS!” 
“NO UP-KEEP EXPENSE WHATSOEVER!” 
“EASY TO READ FROM!” 
“CONSTANTLY SANITARY!” 

“EASY TO WRITE ON!” 
“FIRE-PROOF!” 













USE SLATE 
for 


these purposes 
















Stairways, Toilet En- 
closures, Urinal 
Stalle, Shower Stalls. 


7% 


Caps, Bases, Wain- 
scots, Floors, Laun- 
dry Tubs, Sinks, 
Lavatory Tops. 


@ 


Blackboards, Sewage 
Tanks, Vaults, Mau- 
soleum Crypts. 


NA 


Laboratory Table 
Tops, Aquaria. 


” 


Range Hearthe, Fire- 
places, Sille, Recess 
Linings, Copings and 
Steps, Paving, Col- 
umn Bases, Areas, 
Chimney Caps, Base 
Courses, Shelving, 
Cornice Supports, 
etc., etc., etc. 


No wonder authorities on Education enthusiastically recommend 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS as the very best material 
for modern School Buildings. 











Remember—another great feature—your orders will receive un- 
usual promptness and cooperation the minute they arrive. 


Write for bulletin:—‘Natural Slate for Blackboards.” It is 
an interesting and complete study on the quarrying, manufacturing 
and installing of Natural Slate Blackboards—with Basic Specifi- 
cations. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 Robinson Avenue 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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The Johnson System is the more practi- 
cal and reliably performing automatic 
temperature and humidity regulation in 
schools— because Johnson wall thermo- 
stats are sealed against being tampered 
with by mischievous or unauthorized 
hands. Thusthe JohnsonSystem remains 
in accurate operation always; dependably 
maintaining correct temperature and 
humidity conditions, preventing over- 
heating and reducing fuel consumption 
enormously. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office—- MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 


OHNSON 


oe a 


oo 


et 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 














The All Metal System: And Designed, Manufac- 
tured, Installed Solely And Entirely By Johnson 


Johnson Dual or Two Temperature Thermostat: 
one temperature for occupied rooms, another tem- 


Engineers And Mechanics: Assuring Thoroughly perature for unoccupied rooms—day or night. 
Correct, Reliable Results Permanently. Write for details. 
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KEWANEE 


Steel Boilers 
Size is important 


You can make a boiler 
do the work of a larger 


aT 





one by “pushing” it. But 
it is uneconomical to do so. 
The more a boiler is 
pushed the less heat you 
get from each pound of 
your fuel. 
The generous size of Kewanee 
| Boilers makes this costly “rapid fir- 
ing” unnecessary, because they will 


produce thesteam guaranteed by their 
rated capacities without being pushed. 


Yes — size is important. It affects 
the pocket book of every building 
owner. 





Atl G Ci BRANCHES New Orleans,La San Francisco, Cal 
E t Al cl land, O Philadelphia, Pa Seattle, Wash, 
Boston Mass. Dall z= 1 >, Los Angel Cal Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Charl N.C D l G iR is, Mict Memphis, T : St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, O. 
rattanooga, Tenn. Des Moines, Ia. Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City,U Toronto, Ont.,C 
S.A Chicago, ill. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis,Minn San Antonio, Tex. New York City,N. ¥ 


NEw YORK.U. . 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS, TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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Von Bu 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S, PATENT OFFICE upri 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 





The rugged strength of 
Von Duprin latches, and 
their simplicity of de- 
sign, are the direct result 
of many years of con- 
stant effort toward per- 


fection. 
Ary 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Indianapolis, In d. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
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Boiler room of John Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Three 18,000" Pactfic Down Draft 
Boilers for heating and one 6,500" 
Pacific Down Draft Boiler for hot 
water heating and steam tables 
installed by A. B. Donaldson 


Company. 
















John Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Planned by 
the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation Bureau of Buildings E. 
H. Enger, Architectural Engi- 
neer. F. H. Hafey, Senior Ar- 
chitectural Draftsman. A. Bu 
Sanford, Mechanical Engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS~ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS PACIFIC HEATED 

























Minneapolis is known through- On actual capacity tests made 
out the country for its carefully by the Engineering Department 
planned school buildings and its of the Minneapolis Board of 
exacting requirements for me- Education, Pacific Down Draft 
chanical equipment. Boilers developed an 81144% 


° ° ‘ } + . ! 
Temperatures in Minneapolis overload, with high efficiency! 


range to —33°, with many con- High overload capacity, ease 
secutive days of below-zero and economy of operating; also 


weather. All heating loads for saving of floor space make 
Minneapolis public schools are Pacific Down Draft Boilers the 


based on heating buildings from Safe choice for heating school 
—10° to +70°. Consequently, buildings. 

a boiler that will develop a 50% Write today for complete infor- 
overload is absolutely necessary. mation. 


GENERAL BOILERS COMPANY 


Waukegan, Illinois. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


ACTIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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Central 
Cleaning 
System 





Spencer patented inlet valve in base- 
board with hose attached. Note that 
hose is held in place by the cover, 


a feature exclusive to Spencer. 
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The Multi-Stage 
Turbine 








Spencer Central Cleaning Systems for school buildings have 
been especially developed to meet the exacting requirements of 
this particular type of service, and represent, without question, 
the most thorough, efficient and economical method of cleaning 
the modern school. 


A system of rugged construction, thoroughly perfected in 
every essential, the Spencer is a machine of great simplicity and 
durability. There are no valves, belts, chain drives or other 
complicated mechanisms requiring constant adjustment and 
repair. The cleaning appliances and tools are few, simple and 
strong — all wearing surfaces, easily, quickly and inexpensively 
replaced. 


The Spencer System has met with the approval of architects 
and engineers throughout the entire country and has been adopted 
for a greater number of important buildings than all other sys- 
tems combined. Over 1,200 installations in schools alone is con- 
vincing evidence of Spencer popularity. 


The recommendations of our Engineering Department may be 
obtained on any cleaning problem without cost or obligation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Atright—Hawthorne School, East St. Louis, 1ll. 635 Columbia 
Star shades on Columbia rollers. 4. B. Frankel, East St.Louis, 
Ill. — Architect; A. O. Godt, East St. Louis, Ill. — Shade 
installation. 


Below— Robinson School, Detroit, Mich. 150 Columbia Cres- 
cent Tint shades on Columbia rollers. Malcolmson & Higgin- 
botham, Detroit—Architect; M. A. Mahoney, Detroit—Con- 
tractor; D & C Window Shade Co., Detroit—Shade installa- 
tion, July, 1925. 
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There is a marked differ- 
ence between Co/umbia 
window shade rollers and 
those of other makes. 
Columbia rollers are not 
only more rugged, dura- 
ble and silent in opera- 
tion, but incorporate 
numerous detail refine- 
ments, such as_ nickel- 
plated ferrules that are 
rust-proof. 


You can save time 
and trouble 


Thousands of shad 


of satisfaction 


Hardly a city in this broad country 
but boasts thousands of shades of 
satisfaction — for Columbia window 
shadesare built tosatisfy and they doit! 

Even in public schools where per- 
sonal pride in ownership may be 
lacking, Columbia shades give ex- 
traordinary service. And Columbia 
shades of unexcelled quality and dura- 
bility cost no more than other shades. 

They may go up and down.a dozen 
times a day, month after month, year 
after year, yet they’re always ready 


to perform their function—to pre- 


vent glare, mellow the light and help 








and insure shade satisfaction by using the 
Standard Specification for Window Shades 
which we'll gladly send on request. A speci- 
men roller and samples of Columbia Cloth 
are sent with the specification. Just fill in 


coupon and mail to The Columbia Mills 


Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WI 





GUARANTEED 


NDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 





obviate eyestrain. 

For both Co/uméia shade cloth and 
Columbia rollers are made to stand 
up where ordinary shades fail—in 
short, to give maximum service and 
satisfaction. That’s why it pays to 
specify Columbia shades and rollers 
when buying new school equipment. 

Columbia shades are used in the 
schools here pictured and in many 
other school and college buildings the 
country over. 


The Columbia Mills Inc. 


225 Firrn Avenur, New York 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Kansas City 
Minneapolis New Orleans Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis 
Portland (Ore.) Fresno San Francisco Los Angeles 


At left—Sherrill Si hool, Detroit, Mich. 
200 Columbia Crescent Tint shades on 
Coiumbia rollers. Malcolmson & Hig- 
ginbotham, Detroit — Architect; Cul- 
bertson & Kelly, Detroit—Contractor; 
D és C Window Shade Co., Detroit— 
Shade installation, August, 1925. 





Room and well-lighted class room in 
Sherr.ll &chool, Detroit, Mich. 
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One Boiler 
does a job 


that was. formerly too big for two! 


Two years ago it was virtually impossible to keep the 
class-rooms of the Glenfield, N. D., Consolidated School 
comfortably heated in cold weather—even with huge 
fires roaring in the school’s two big boilers. 


But now? Let Lars Walen, clerk of Glenfield Consoli- 
dated School District No. 14, tell you the story, as he 
told it to us in his interesting letter of Jan. 25, 1926: 


“It has been nearly two years since we installed 
Monarch Metal Weather Strips on our consoli- 
dated school building,” writes Mr. Walen. “We 
are agreeably surprised with the result. 


“Without Monarch Metal Weather Strips we 
found it necessary to use both of our boilers 
practically all winter, and even then it was hard 
to keep the rooms comfortable in cold weather. 


“There have been only a few days in the last 
two years that we have used the second boiler 
at all, and the building has been ever so much 
more comfortable even on extremely cold days. 


“In addition to the increased comfort, the fuel 
saving has amounted to one-fourth, so that in 
all we feel Monarch Strips have proved a very 
profitable investment for us.” 


What Monarch Strips have done at this Glenfield, N. D., 
school, and hundreds of other schools throughout the 
country, they will do on your school. How and why are 
told in the interesting free booklet we will gladly send 
you on request. It explains why Monarch Strips stop 
the inleakage of excess air through the cracks around 
windows—why they last as long as the building itself— 
why we are able to back them with a double guarantee. 


A post-card request will bring you a copy of this book- 
let by return mail. Write for it—NOW! 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


4930 Penrose St., 
Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


for Wood Windows and Doors 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 





Safety in Schools 


School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 


for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 


Fan dee ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can 
be arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 


Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 
close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 


gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 


July, 1926 
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Elementary Grade School, Decatur, Illinois. Brooks-Bramhall & Dague, Decatur, Illinois, cArchitects 


*Univent is building reputations 


Recess periods allow children to regain mental 
alertness by filling their lungs with fresh air; they 
afford an opportunity to replace the vitiated air 
in schoolrooms. 


Univent brings these advantages every minute of 
the school day. It operates independently in each 
room—drawing fresh air from outdoors, cleaning, 
warming and diffusing the air without drafts. 





“Univent Ventilation” is approved by architects, 


The Univent makes these school children 


hesey and healthy school boards and school officials because the 


continuous supply of fresh air insures brighter, 
healthier children, more efficiency in teachers and 
less sickness. 





ce Y 


) we 
& S 


(Traps ) arn) 


Write for book containing complete information 


VENTI LATION —pboth technical and non-technical. 


Manufactured only by 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, I] 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Sales and Service EMPORIA SPOKANE 
BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 
NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 
SYRACUSE DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Oak Floors are in use in the Women's Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 


SANITATION 


—a prime requisite in school floors 


In schools, hundreds of feet tramp in and out daily, tracking dust and 
dirt. The wear on the floor is continuous and extreme. No material 
meets the need as does Oak Flooring. It is Nature’s own product, 
healthful under foot, shock-resisting, not cold or artificial; yet it is 
a permanent floor, enduring heaviest wear, and always beautiful. 


Every day should find school floors bright and clean, if buildings are to 
maintain themselves on the plane that modern standards require. It is 
easily possible with floors of OAK, laid in tight continuous strips, with 
nocracks tocollect dirt,and a polished surface that makes cleaning easy. 


Permanence 


As a matter of expense, permanence is as important as sanitation 
from a health point of view. Oak floors will last; they never need 
replacement, and with 
minimum care they keep 
in perfect condition. The 
finish, whenever necessary, 
may be quickly and cheap- 
ly renewed. 


Economy 


Initial cost is low. Upkeep 
expense is low. When serv- 
ice covers years of hardest 
usage without deteriora- 
tion, the economy of oak 
floors is unquestioned. 





Oak Flooring, with side and end matching accurately milled, forms a 
secure and sound anchorage for desks. 


Beauty 


The atmosphere of the place where children spend a large part of 
their character-forming days, is closely studied in the modern school. 
Sturdy American oak builds respect for soundness and good taste. 


Send for valuable free literature 


The advantages of oak floors are fully brought out in literature available for your 
reference files, which will be mailed on request to school board members, and those 
interested in the equipment and maintenance of schools. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
867 Hearst Bldg. , Chicago 


Put your flooring are cg Mail the coupon for “The 
up to our experienced experts. ~ . P : . , 
We will help you without ob Story of Oak Floors,” a 
ligation. 24-page illustrated book- 
Consult an Architect let, containing color plates 
Before Building of the new modern finishes, 
This advice appears in allows which harmonize with 
national magazine advertising. | room decoration. 





Oak F.oorine Bureau, 867 Hearst Bldg., Chicago ~ ~~ 


Send me “Tue Story o# Oak FLoors,” a 24-page book with color plates 
of the new modern finishes; also other useful literature for reference files. 


———_—— 
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to keep down repair bills 


School buildings will always need repairs. 
But how frequent and extensive these 
repairs are depends to a large extent on 
the way the buildings are protected. The 
five products described below have helped 
many school boards keep their buildings 
in good condition at a low cost. 


Concrete floors 


Hundreds of scuffing 
young feet put a tremendous 
test on even the best concrete 
floor. Constant friction wears 
down the surface. Dust seems 
to come from everywhere. 
This dust is harmful to lungs, 
clothing, and equipment. The 
wearing down of the concrete 
floor surface leads to expen- 
sive repair work. 

A treatment of Lapidolith 
will make this dust and weara 
thing of the past. Lapidolith 
is a liquid, chemical floor 
hardener. It looks much like 
water and is just as easy to 
apply. Its effect is almost 
miraculous. It penetrates the 
porous cement, binds the loose 
particles together, and fills in 
the voids. The result is a fine, 
even, close-grained concrete 
surface that is flint-like in its 
hardness. 

One treatment is all that 
is necessary. A floor treated 
at night is ready for use in 
the morning. Lapidolith will 
make your concrete floors 
dustproof, waterproof, and 
wearproof. 


Roofs 


Roof leaks are an ex- 
pensive nuisance—a nuisance 
and an expense that can be 
avoided by the use of Storm- 
tight. 

Stormtight is a thick, ad- 
hesive, elastic coating that 
stops roof leaks instantly, 
and, when applied over the 
entire roof, keeps leaks from 
developing. It adds years of 
life to old, worn-out roofs. It 
can be applied by anyone to 
any roofing material. You can 
buy it in a variety of sizes in 
semi-liquid or plastic form. 


3 Painted surfaces 


Every school building 


has to be repainted from time 
to time. But Cemcoat will 
make repainting time come 
around less often. Cemcoat 
is a gloss, eggshell, or flat 
enamel paint the wearing 
qualities of which are aston- 
ishing. It retains its glossy 
whiteness long after most 
paints turn yellow. 

Cemcoat can be washed 
again and again. Ink stains 
and finger-marks can be 
washed off as easily as from 
a polished surface. Because 
of its heavy body it usually 
requires one coat less on a 
given surface. It does not 
crack or peel even on a brick, 
plaster, or concrete wall. 
Cemcoat is made for exteriors 
as well as interiors, in white 
and colors. 


4 Wood floors 


Wood floors are just as 
easy to protect as those of 
concrete. Lignophol, a pre- 
servative dressing that pene- 
trates the wood fibres and 
restores the natural gum and 
oil, keeps wood floors from 
rotting, splintering, or drying 
out. It does away with the 
need for messy floor oils. 
One treatment gives you a 
smooth, dustless floor that 
will wear for years. 


Exterior walls 


Are your buildings hard 
to keep warm? Are they damp 
in wet weather? A treatment 
of Hydrocide Colorless will 
work wonders in giving you 
warm, dry buildings. 

Hydrocide Colorless is a 
liquid that is invisible when 
applied to the exterior of a 
building. It preserves and 
protects the natural beauty 
of the walls. It will not col- 
lect dust. It will give you 
permanent damp-insurance. 


We shall be glad to send you literature and a free 
demonstration sample on any of these products. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ECONOMIC and MORAL 


Responsibility Rests Upon You 


as a Member of the 


HEALTH COUNCIL* 


N planning a new 
school a dual re- 
sponsibility rests up- 
on school board and 
architect. The moral 









and ventilation) was estimated 
at more than half the total loss 
through absences caused by ill- 
ness. The American System 
ventilates and warms at the same 


obligation of providing quarters The time. Every eight minutes, class 
that will be healthful for class HEALTH room air is completely replaced 
after class is plain. Clear, too, is COUNCIL* by fresh air that has been 


the obligation to give present tax 





warmed and humidified. With 















Because — in the building of every 
modern school —heaith, as well as 
mental efficiency, of many genera- 
tions of school children, depend on 
the decisions of this small group 
of public spirited citizens (School 
Board members, Superintendent, 
Architect) — we refer to them here 
as *THEHEALTHCOUN- 
ci.” 


payers the best value for their 
money. But there is a further 
economic responsibility—plan- 
ning a school from which but 
few pupils will be absent be- 
cause of sickness. 

School costs run on whether 
pupils come or not. In one com- 
munity alone the loss charge- 
able to absences due to respiratory diseases (dis- 
eases practically eliminated by correct heating 


conditions like June weather loss 
through absence is cut down. 

‘‘The American System”’ of 
Heat with Ventilation that so safe- 
guards the economic efficiency 
of your investment is of low first 
cost and of low operating cost. 

There are no boilers, piping, 
radiators. The heaters are of 
castiron. Any type of fuel may be used. The 
number of units fired may vary with weather 
conditions. American Systems installed over 
thirty-five years ago are still in efficient service. 
One company, through its authorized represen- 
tatives, has installed and guaranteed every one. 

This is thetime for you to get fullinformation 
about thissystem that youcan approve from both 
economy and health points of view. Write us 
or the nearest representative. 


Memo to ALL Architects! 


While this advertisement features schools, THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM is alse ideal for any building where fresh, warmed, 
humidified air is needed in ample quantities at reasonable costs 
(Schools, Theatres, Churches, Factories, Auditoriums, Public 
Garages, etc.). Write us for specific facts and call on our engi- 
neering department for technical data or actual help in solving 
your heating and ventilating problems. 


The American System of Heat with Ventilation 


Equipment manufactured and guaranteed by 
The American Foundry and Furnace Co., Bloomington, IIl. 


Engineering and installations complete by 





American Foundry & Furnace Co. American Warming & Ve ntilz ating Co. International Sales Corporation 
Bloomington, III. Milwaukee, Wis Cleveland, O. Toledo San Francisco, Cal. _ 
Chicago, III. St. Paul, Minn. Elmira, N. Y. Atlanta a, a State Heating & Power Company 


Madison, Wis. John H. Kitchen & Co., Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 


r Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. Heating & Ventilating Equipment Co. 
Ane y Mery ating | Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. Larimer-Lauer, Inc. Supreme Heater & Ventilating Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal St. Louis, Mo. 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER —_—_ 








Undivided | 
| Responsibility! 


| The Cyclone Fence 
| Company controls the 

quality of its product 
from the ore to the com- 
plete manufactured 
fence. Provides com- 
plete engineering and 
installation service for 
fencing school grounds. 
No subletting of the 


Good Discipline work. Undivided _ re- 





sponsibility. 
applies to window shades Volume production and 


improved methods make 








HAT is your aim in choosing school-room Cyclone prices lower to- 

equipment: Isn’t your whole purpose to day than ever before. 

make the teacher’s work more efficient? Phone, wire or write 
If a window shade balks when a class is in nearest offices. 


session, the pupils’ attention is distracted; the 


teacher has to repeat. CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


TI Saal ‘had H | Factories and Offices: 
1e window shade mounted on a artshorn Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Roller is fool-proof. It glides up and down, per- Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 

: > . > arf wo 7. “ib ¢ ” 

fectly obedient to the teacher’s will. I he Hart line itil 

shorn is the perfect roller mechanism, for Stewart Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. | 
; ; ‘ ‘ Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 

Hartshorn invented it 60 years ago and its service 

has been proved in almost every American home. 


Insist on the Hartshorn Roller. 


We also build Wrought Iron 
Fence for Any School Purpose. 


Maps and charts are expensive—mount them 
on Hartshorn Rollers. 


There are Hartshorn Shade Cloths which, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, will give you the 
best there is in shade equipment. For the school 
room, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted Cam- 
bric mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 
or 87 double brackets. 


Fence and 





Write for name of dealer through whom you 


Can S@chreé H i} tshor i Ss h idé Py ducts Wd J 
samples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, "_ 7 yr 
- : ; eG ILLS ne re rents 
771 i wtted <, IPN YT Le es pec L\dLiy adapted for score “se. 5 a ce shes 
s) LES ° 
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SHADE BON 


ee 
(ry _ 
PRODUCTS iv reece 


Established 1860 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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“Sol-Lux has our unqualified recommendation” 





The Sol-Lux luminaire. Ideal for school lighting be- 
cause its lighting is highly effective and its cost of , South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
maintenance is low. Ask us about this practical 


° ° : H. R. Edwards, Superintendent of Schools 
lighting unit. Lyle G. Thomson, Principal 


South Milwaukee High School 


J. C. Bettinger, President of the Board of Education 


i 
} 

y | 

66 E have recently had the Sol-Lux lighting units installed in our high 


school assembly and gymnasium. We are more than pleased with them 


and consider their installation the greatest improvement made in our school 
since its erection. 


“During the darkest days our students experience no difficulty in reading. 


“The Sol-Lux has our unqualified recommendation.” | 


(Signed) LYLE G. THOMSON, 
Principal 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Merchandising Department South Bend, Indiana 


- Westinghouse 
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MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Solid Bronze Hardware Reduction of Heating Expense 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





The AIRANLITE Double 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of 
permits window ventilation. 
It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of 


any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


vas is recommended. 


shade. 


For Long and Satisfactory Service Use AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 


(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 


They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 






NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 









MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


strong and durable—good looking and well made. 
AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


July, 1926 
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All Doors 


Open In One 
Operation, Or 
Any Door May 
Be Opened 


Individually 


For Complete 
Information 
Write for 
Catalogue 
W-6 










Roll Shade 






light and 






order—is 


















CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on ALRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 
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| 1916 Broadway, Oakland, California. 
A UN IVERS AL. 000 ann Window. Awnine "Fyne tor "Sehols and 
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Awning Type Windows for Schools 
and Hospitals Excel for Health 





John Muir Junior Hi h School, Los Angeles, Cal. aa _ 
John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, / 
Architects, Los Angeles, Cal. ‘a - Me 
~ ’ Po ” — ; 
fr s _ 
sf of y = \ fs — 
(7 et ey ee ) ea 
aie oC y fi ( a a oe 





N hundreds of the country’s latest schools 
| “Donovan”—Universal Windows of the 

distinctive awning type have insured a 
healthful abundance of daylight and fresh 
air. 


Their operation is most simple—movement 
of the bottom sash simultaneously opens or 
closes the upper sashes. Or release a catch 
and the bottom sash operates independently 
leaving the upper sashes in any desired 
position. Each sash is self-balanced. No 
window poles to use, no tugging or strain- 
ing. An incentive to better ventilation of 
schoolrooms. The result means fresh air 
in any volume without drafts. 


With “Donovan”—Universal Windows the day- 
lighting and natural ventilation for schools and 
hospitals can be properly controlled. Their use 
will conserve the eyesight and improve the 


. SISA , t Lower sash controls operation of all sash 
health of pupils thus facilitating their progress in 


education. NO WINDOW POLE REQUIRED. 

UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY “D ” __ Uni I 
General Sales Office—1916 Broadway ied 3 + 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA indows of the Awn- 


ing Type in either wood 


Agents in all Principal Cities of the United States or steel meet the prac- 


Information about the Truscon Donovan o ae and ie 
Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured cnuecturat requirements 
from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio of every modern school. 


DONOVAN ab aiiinaaaaimadiads 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


TO 


WINDOWS, 


AWNING TYPE i. 
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ALSOP & CALLANAN 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. 
Registered States of Tennessee and Florida 


J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work a Specialty 
608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 


MARTIN J. GEISE 


Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing Schoo! Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


| KEOKUK, IOWA. QUINCY. ILL. 
Y.M.C.A. Building 8th and Main Sts. 


ASHBY, ASHBY & SCHULZE 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Construction 


Ashby, Ashby & Schulze Building 


1511 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois AND 











) = — = ————— = SS 
| 
| 


| Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 
GIESECKE & HARRIS 
Architects 
Specializing in School Design 
| 297 West 7th St. 


BONSACK & PEARCE 1 | 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS } | 


Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street Austin, Texas. 


St. — Mo. 


Complete Architectural & Engineering | 








J. KERR GIFFEN 
Architect and School Specialist 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Licensed Architects State of Illinois | 


School Surveys and Preliminary Services, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


St. Clairsville, Ohio 











WM. J. J. CHASE, A. | 
ARCHITECT 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


140 PEACHTREE ST. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Newark, New Jersey 

















CHILDS & SMITH 


Architects 


| EDWARD HAHN, Architect 
720 North Michigan Avenue | 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 
ding, Hempstead, N. Y. 


—____—} 





Chicago, Ill. Professiona! Build 














Wm. G. Herbst, A, |. A. 


E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 


COFFIN & COFFIN | 
ARCHITECTS | 
| 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE Educational and Public Buildings 
NEW YORK CITY 130 Grand Ave en Wis. 


| 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in Schoo! Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 








FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





| The Warren Holmes - Powers Company 


Architects and Engineers 








LEONARD H. FIELD, JRA. 1A. | | 









ARCHITECT | 64 w. RANDOLPH ST. 431 TUSSING BLOG. 
510 Peoples National Bank Building CHICAGO LANSING, MICH. 
Jackson, Michigan Inventors of the “UNITE-ABLE” System 


of School Planning and Construction 





H. A. Foeller, M. S. Stephenson M. W. Schober, 
ALL A. AI. A. A. 1A. 


HOLMES & FLINN 


Architects 


Foeller, Schober & Stephenson 
ARCHITECTS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











WM. B. ITTNER, es 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 





A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 











T — : . = 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 
| KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES. IOWA | 


Mechanical Equipment of || 


Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


—!] —== 


Masonic Temple 


Architectural and Structural Design. 
| Buildings. 














KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 
Architects 


Boston, Mass. 


[ 9 Park Street, 


| MAURICE E. KRESSLY & COMPANY | 


School Building Specialists 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAURICE E. KRESSLY 


Rooms 313 and 314 
Registered Architect 


Commonwealth Bidg. 





t— 

















FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


| LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 
| 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.I A, 


Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A./.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 





T. MACLAREN 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 


E ARCHITECT 
| 





320-322 Hagerman Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


] 


HERBERT MEREDITH McCULLOUGH 
ARCHITECT 
Registered in Penna. 


SPECIALIST !*! SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| _—— Building 


= : = — | 
i 


W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
i BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 
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| MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
: Architects 
1217 Griswold St., 


I 
| 


Detroit, Mich. 








MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 


Our Specialty——Designing and Construction in Public Schools 
Suite 408, Bellin Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


F.E.& GF. PARMELEE 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
Member Michigan Society of Architects 
Commercial Bank Bldg., lron Mountain, Mich. 








PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson || 


PETERSON & JOHNSON | 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, II! 


| Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


HENRY T. PHELPS 
ARCHITECT 
| Specialty—School and Hospital Work 
519 Hicks Bidg. San Antonio, Tex. 

















JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


Perth Amboy, N. J 


| 198 Jetferson Street, 


Philip R. Hooton, A.1.A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar F. Lundeen, Registered 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


1 
| 
|| Specializing in Bloomington i 
|| School Buildings. Ilinois. | 
in . 


C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 











IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. ALBERT L. ‘Love 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


EDGAR MARTIN, A. - A. 


CHICAGO, ILL 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 





ERNEST SIBLEY 
Architect 
Palisade, New Jersey 


Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Frank Upman, A. |. A. 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


W. J. van der Meer 
ARCHITECT 


Schools and Kindred 
Institutions 


208 MEAD BLODG., ROCKFORD, ILL. 














C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A LA 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
Educational Buildings and Equipment 


505 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











THOMAS, McLENNAN & THOMAS | 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


527 Seventeenth St. 


TILLION & TILLION 


Architects 


Four Fifteen Lexington Avenue 
at 43rd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


—— = 


TOU RTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 


ARCHITECTS 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 

ngs in Oregon, !daho and Washington. Assistance render- 

ed Schoo! Boards from the inception of the Building Pro 
ject until its completion. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Evansville, Ind. 








Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 









VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


i R. F. SHREVE, Associate 

| ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

| 


Book Building Detroit, Mich. 






B. C. WETZEL & COMPANY 
Architects 
2317-18 Dime Bank Building 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








WHITE & WEBER 


ARCHITECTS 


343 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 
| Members of the American Institute of Architects 


— 














CHAS. C. WILSON, F. A. 1. A., Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 
G. R. BERRYMAN, A. I. A. J. ROBIE KENNEDY, A. |. A. 


WILSON, BERRYMAN & KENNEDY 
Architects 
COLUMBIA, S.C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Carleton C. Wood 


Edw. J. Wood, A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
| Architects 
| 


Specialists in Schoo! Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va | 


J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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the Laboratory 


No. 1 STOOL 


A very durable and eco- 
nomical steel frame 
stool with wooden seat. 
Very widely used by the 
Schools as it is obtain- 
able in various heights. 


No. 226 STOOL 


The continuous round ring 
foot rest used on these 
stools permits the utmost 
in comfort while working 


" tre Drafting Room 


over the drawing board; 
and for an economical effi- 
cient stool this No. 226 is 
highly recommended. 










No. 100 STOOL 


Same as above Stool No. 1 ex- 
cept further strengthened by 
cross braces. Steel frames fin- 
ished in baked olive green enamel 
—seats in light oak. 


No. 25 D.S. REVOLVING STOOL 


A high revolving and adjustable 
stool with seat adjustment of 5- 
inches. Sturdy, well braced steel 
frame with concaved wood seat. 


No. 25 REVOLVING 
STOOL 


The seat on this stool is 
adjustable in height to a 
range of 5”, and the seat 
frames may be had in vari- 
ous heights. An exceed- 
ingly useful stool and a 
durable and attractive piece 
of equipment. 





No. 251 DRAFTING ROOM STOOL 


The adjustable and revolving seat 
feature combined with the foot rest 
makes this stool the highest type 
possible that could be desired for 
use in the drafting room. 


No. 1 D.S.F. STOOL 





This sturdy stool has a 
curved out steel foot 
rest on one side, making 
it a very comfortable 
stool to use for work 
ata bench or table. The 
double row of stretchers 
gives strength to the 
stool and is especially 
recommended where a 
medium height stool is 
required. 


No. 200 D.S. STOOL 


Widely used in both 
school and commercial 
drafting rooms because 
of its sturdiness and low 
price. A very attractive 
and useful all around 
stool. 








ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of a full line of Steel Folding 


Plainwell, Michigan. Chairs, Class Room Chairs, Tablet Arm and Cafeteria 


Chairs, and Locker Room Bench Seats. 
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An Albert Pick & Company Cafeteria in Ft. Collins High School, Ft. Collins, Col. 


How Much Equipment Do You Need? 


ERHAPS not much. Or perhaps a great deal. 
But, candidly, are you in a position to judge 
accurately? 


Helping you select the right amount of equipment 
is our work! We are the leading specialists in 
the school field. We gladly help you analyze 
your requirements—specifying the right kind of 
equipment and the correct arrangement. We do 
so without charge or obligation. 


No matter how much or how little you need, by 
all means consult us. We may save you many 
times the cost of your initial expenditure! 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


Send for this free book—of interest to 208-224 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 


every educator. Just ask for Book Y93 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


ABSOLUTELY 





G-40—40 x 20”, 24” high 
G-48—-48 x 20”, 24” high 
G-60—60 x 20”, 24” high 
G-72—72 x 20”, 24” high 


DEPENDABLE 


The emphatic manner in which experienced school buy- 
ers endorse the “Standard” line of school furniture as 
“Absolutely dependable” is proof beyond doubt of the 
positive reliability of “Standard” products—and of the 


“Standard” organization. 


No. 1340 





Sold by School Supply 
Jobbers and Dealers 


Everywhere. 


SQUARE POST AND BOW BACK 





No. 1475 


Send for a copy of our catalog. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., 


Ruwe Bldg., 310 W. Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


(Member 





fi The Standard Lane | =—— 
. a ay 


a 


INCORPORATED. 


National School Supply Association) 





GRADE TABLES 


with hanger bolts. 


mn. 2 


13/16” solid top. 


four coats, left dull. 


preferred. 





No. G-2—48 x 18”—24” high 
No. G-4—72 x 18”—24” high 


KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


These kindergarten chairs will not 
cause the children to slump forward, 
as is usually the case. The children 
will find absolute COMFORT in these 
chairs. Can be had in Standard Brown 
or Light Golden Oak, dull; Red or 
Green Gloss Finish. 


No. 162: 


~ 


The grade tables illustrated at the left 
are made from close grain hardwood. 
Furnished with solid tops from 1” ma- 
terial. Legs 15%” square, attached 
Finish: Standard 
brown, three coats, left dull. Shipped 


The grade table furnished at the right 
is made from plain white oak with 
Drawers dovetailed 
front and back with 3/16” bottoms 
framed in four sides. Legs 15%” square 
attached with hanger bolts. Finish: 
Light Golden Oak or Standard Brown, 
This table can 
also be furnished without drawers, if 

















—— 
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Point, Wis. 
School, Mineral t id 
Mineral See High oe. 740 sq.ft. of a so 
Edward? i ‘Claire Book & Stationery 


Fergus Falls School, Fergus Falls, Minn. Walter R. Dennis, Archi- 
tect. 2415 sq. ft. of Sterling sold by Northern School Supply Co. 
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McDonough No. 28 School, New Orleans, La. E. 
A. Christy, Architect. 3240 sq. ft. of Sterling sold 
by Southern Seating Co. 





Olympia High School, Columbia, S. C. Wilson, Berryman and 
Kennedy, Architects. J. E. Hesl. 


%. 
sold by Jones School Supply Co. 









St. Johns B 
Len erchmans S, 
“G Strling sy Regus arehcte Mlek Van 

8 sold by Bockstanz Sveti Co = 





. Contractor. 1900 sq.ft. of Sterling 


As a matter of investment 


School Districts prefer this permanent blackboard 


Now architects everywhere present to school boards, important facts that sim- 
plify their blackboard decisions and make a name ...a trade-mark... the par- 
amount consideration in blackboard specifications. 


Budgets protected 


School Boards have budgets to meet. An 
important factor in the purchase ofallschool 
equipment. Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
... time-tested and proved ... solves the 
blackboard problem in budget computation. 
Protects your blackboard appropriation in 
the following ways: 
The initial cost of 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is low... 


so the primary in- 


STERLING 


ashe AOI NAO CMa oe 


anteed by the manufacturer and by the 
distributor who sells it . . . an assurance 
toevery buyer that all hazard is eliminated. 
Progressive school systems everywhere are 
giving Sterling their preference. And the 
schools pictured above are but a few which 
have turned to this new-day product to 
solve the blackboard problem. 


Free Sample 


Know this better- 
built blackboard. 


Time-Tested <> Products 


Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Blackboard—for 41 years. 

Geographical Globes—44 years’ ex- 
perience, 

Andrews Tellurian—43 years; pat- 
ented 1882. 

Weber Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 
—31 years. 

Andrews Dustless Eraser —48 years; 
patented 1877. 

Liquid Slating—szme formula 52 years. 

Alpha Dustless Crayon —56 years; 


vestment is held Blacker and black all patented in 1869. 
ilgieneae: PRWOORDNRADY css oo 
limit. And its initial © -1925—WEBER COSTELLO CO. writing surface it is The more recent additions are: 


cost is usually its to- 

tal cost. Sterling seasons and improves with 
age, so there is no depreciation. Sterling 
requires practically no upkeep so repair 
costs are cut materially. Sterling is easy to 
install. Sterling is fireproof as well as warp 
and buckle-proof, so it remains as a per- 
manent fixture ... a final investment. 


A Double Guarantee 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is fully guar- 


Send (Ar) 
eber Vostello Uo. ‘ii 7 Coupon 1 
® WEBER COSTED COMePales | 
cago Fieights, is 
Coupon Gentlemen: Please send me, without o! mon my part, 
fuli information about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, a free 
If you want the facts and sample andthe name of the nearest distributor. Also prices 





easier to write upon, 
easier to read from. Behind Sterling is 40 
years of specialized blackboard experience 
and eight years of specific research. Com- 
pare it with any blackboard you have 
known before. Test it any way you wish. 
You will agree with high authorities who 
have pronounced it the perfect blackboard 
product. We will send you a sample free. 
With it come all the interesting facts. Just 
mail the coupon! 





— of other items than 


Costello Hanging Globe—19 years. 

Costello Double Sewed Noiseless 
Eraser—4 patents, 11 years. 

Universal Eraser—18 years. 

Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 

Sanitary Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 

Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 
ical Wall Maps. 

Costello Automatic Map Case—pat'd. 

Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat'd. 


and information regarding products checked above. 
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terling Lifelong Black- 
board ,check them on the 
list above the coupon, 
clip out the list and mail ) 
to us, with the coupon, 


PIO ccmetiene 


Name 








Top 26x42" Hejahe sad 

x iB Bates 
; -8 Private Eco- 
nomical. Practical. Efficient. 
Suitable for8 class periods aday 
«+. or 4 day and 4 night classes 


[ - 4 Big Reasons 





BACK VIEW 


for Kewaunee Superiority 


Resources... Research...and Crafts- 
manship—three big factors that make 
Kewaunee Mechanical Drawing Ta- 
bles incomparably better. Lasting 
satisfaction that school board budgets 
require. Better to meet classroom 
requirements. 


Literally the accepted classroom 
standard, this desk challenges all 
comparison. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury of specialized knowledge has 
built into it the priceless ingredient. 
Its popularity is attested to by thou- 
sands. Its leadership is proved...un- 
protested. High Schools, Colleges, 
Universities ... wherever tested qual- 
ity is paramount, there you will find 
this table. 
“Kewaunee Means Qual- 
ity in School Furniture” 


- Write for Catalog No.8 


DESIGNERSAN 
». MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Economy Plant No.2 
Adrian, Mich. 





No. 1434 Tablet Arm Chair is full quar- 
tered oak. The seat is reinforced with four 
corner blocks, the arm has three angle steel 
supports. 

The correct posture form fitting back. as- 
sures the maximum of comfort for the stu- 
dent. This chair has been designed by seat- 
ing experts, and no effort has been spared 
to make it the ideal tablet arm chair. 

It is a high grade chair at a low price. 

The large demand for Tell City Chairs 
has not been acquired by mere chance. The 
substantial quality of the merchandise 
makes for satisfied users. 

When in need of Tablet Arm, Kindergar- 
ten, Teachers’ or Sunday School Chairs 
write us for catalog and information. 

Our distributors carry stock in all parts 
of the country for immediate shipment. 


TELL CITY CHAIR Co. 


TELL CITY INDIANA 


Chair Makers Since 1865 


+ 
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TELL CITY CHAIRS t 

For Your School Seating t 
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Tubular Steel Model No. 101 


riangular s' d steel tubing, electri- 
ed. Seat hinge noiseless and 





American Universal No. 134 


Movable. Adjustable for height. Lift- 
ing Lid, Exceptionall 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 












Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 
the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 


them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 









Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 















“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 









If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
WRITE FOR CATALOG S-125 


American Seating (Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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ANDREWS’ SANITARY DESKS 
They Last a Lifetime 








1865— 
—1926 


INETEEN TWENTY- 
SIX marks the Sixty- 
first year since establishment 
of the old Andrews Company. 


Ideals of the Founders remain 
intact and still dominate this 
great manufacturing and na- 
tional distributing organization 
in supplying desks and school 
necessities at reasonable prices. 


General Offices 
Showrooms and Factory 
Chicago 


THE SANITARY DESK 
Made in Six Sizes. 





Our new catalog, “School Furniture and 
Supplies,” is now ready for you. 
Copy mailed on request. 


FOR SCHOOLS— 
LARGE and SMALL 


DUCATORS and Officials 
of schools everywhere, 
praise Andrews’ desks. Your 
needs can be harmonized with 
your appropriation by Andrews. 


Our assortment of pupils’ desks 
is varied and complete, and for 
genuine worth, has the en- 
dorsement of School Boards of 
America. 


Distributors at 
Strategic Points 
Throughout the Country 


THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


105 S. WABASH AVE., 


NEW YORK, 


eo 105 W. 40th St. 
mi he 


PORTLAND, 
ORE. 


475 Hoyt St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


617 Western Ave. 











The Utmost in Quality, Beauty and Endurance 








Samson Tables contribute 
directly to economy in 





school maintenance 





and management 









OFFICE DIRECTORS 


so kor every classroom in yout 
TABLES TABLES a Table 


TRADE MARK rh REGISTEREL school there is a Samson 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPANEE.IND., U.S.A. 





of the exact size, design, material 





and finish to meet every require 
ment. Twenty-five years of development have produced this table; it will uphold its reputation under the most strenu- 
ous service. 
Samson Tables are apparently one piece—no joints mar the surfaces. The finish retains its lasting beauty after many 
years of hard usage. The drawers continue to fit as snugly and to slide as smoothly as when new. 


All these typical Samson qualities are due to correct design, careful construction and exact workmanship. Samson 
Table tops are built of 5 ply stock which guarantees absolutely against warping. Their under construction is made still 
stronger by “anchoring cleats” with heavy screws to hold rail and drawer slides rigidly in place. Legs are “taper-miter- 
joint boxed,” which gives them the same 
thickness of stock clear through the whole 
leg, from top to bottom. 

These construction features are your guar- 
antee of the endurance of every Samson 
Table. 

When buying tables for your schools be 
sure to specify Samson Tables. 





Illustrated Literature sent on request. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO., FEATURE 


. Illustrations shows the 
Nappanee, Indiana. old and the new way oO! 


building SAMSON table 
legs for strength. 
7 


We also manufacture and have a wide distribution of 
the highest grade of solid oak domestic science tables 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. 


SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 


Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 
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OPERA CHAIR No. 506. 





The home cf Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 


School guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 


Office 
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' 


for 

we e |, Catalog 
ciceeell The Peabody School Furniture Co. ad 
Fereenre ay North Manchester, Indiana. — 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 





eT Ln rt 


FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. = — 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. - 


3| PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. 





NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 790, 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED NOY, 12, 1918. 
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7001-C 






7000-5 
Derby Movable desk and chair, built in all sizes from kindergarten to high 
school. Desk built with inclined or flat top, with or without drawer. 


Is Correct Posture 
Worth While? 


E believe that correct posture is worth while. 
WV In the many health activities that are a part 

of every school program the subject of correct 
posture is emphasized. Since the report of the Boston 
School House Commission, a quarter century ago, 
educators have sought to aid and supplement correct 
posture activities with school desks and chairs that 
secure correct posture to the seated body. They have 
met with numerous makeshift arrangements. Less 
than three years ago a leading orthopedic surgeon 
failed to find a chair and desk which secured actually 
correct posture to the sitter. 

This fact is not strange. To build a unit which 
does secure correct posture is a difficult and exacting 
task. Numerous devices nay help one maintain cor- 
rect posture to a degree. But to fit exactly varying 
sized bodies, especially the growing bodies of children, 
requires unusual orthopedic skill and chair making 
ability. 

Mr. Earl Thompson worked out, in theory, a chair 
which would properly seat and support the body. The 
Derby chair makers solved the construction problems 
presented in the making of this chair. 





RATATAT 
< 5 


By means of a specially moulded saddle which al- 
lows the weight of the body to be carried by those 
organs designed for the purpose and a properly curved 
lumbar support which correctly braces the spine, the 
Thompson-Derby chair does secure correct posture. 
Leading orthopedists have enthusiastically made 
known this fact. 

The correct posture construction has been adapted 
to a complete line of school equipment. Determined 
from conference with numerous educators, the Derby 
school equipment units meet every ordinary school 
need. Unusual requirements are satisfied by special 
units made from consideration of the use for which 
they are desired. 


SPEER SPEEDED PEDERI: 


We shall appreciate the inquiries of educators con- 
cerning our school equipment. Catalogs and booklets 
have been prepared to thoroughly explain the correct 
posture principles. 

The construction features of the Thompson-Derby 
chair are patented and can not be successfully du- 
plicated. 


P. DERBY &Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for80 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


217 West 35th St.. NEW YORK = 199 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our 
New 
Movable | 
Desk 


We wish to emphasize the fact that this is not 
a movable Chair-Desk, but a DESK and 
CHAIR that are movable. 

Both the desk and chair are adjustable to any 
height. A turn of a screw renders the book 
box (or desk) movable to and from the pupil. 
This prevents stooped shoulders or crooked 
spines, by keeping the pupil erect. Can be en- 
tered readily from the side. 

There are several specifications of superiority 
of this new desk, too numerous to mention 
here, therefore 


ied 
= 


Write for illustrated and descriptive folder 
A-6 which will be gladly sent on request. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Seating for Schools. 


376 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY CHAIR 


AA Se FURNITURE 
or 
EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH 





Scientific Study Chair Kindergarten Chair 


Made in Made in 
seven five 
heights heights 
from from 


12” to 18” 10” to 14” 





Kindergarten Table 


Made in five heights— 
18” - 20” - 22” - 24” - 26” 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INC. 


98 Park Place 52 Warren St. 
New York New York 


Branch Offices—Albany, N. Y., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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** ational 


INCLUDES 


EVERYTHING in modern seating and equip- 
ment — stationary and movable desks — pedestal 
desks — auditorium chairs — folding and assem- 
bly chairs — teachers’ desks and office furniture. 














A large descriptive catalog of 
the complete National Line 
will be sent at your request. 


There is a National desk that will fully answer your requirements among the many types 
which comprise the National Line. Each desk is skillfully constructed and sturdily and rigidly 
designed to stand the wear and tear of school room abuse. Every National desk is constructed 
in accordance with the foremost principles of hygiene and sanitation. All National desks are 
regularly supplied with the National Process Finish, a soft brown color—water and scratch 
proof. Any National desk can be furnished with the Moeser (supporting) Arm. 


Advantages Your Pupils Will Enjoy 


BY EQUIPPING YOUR SCHOOL WITH 
% WITHOUT THE NATIONAL MOESER ARM DESKS e I 


SUPPORTING ARM #3 ( 
2~ WITH THE \ 
ZA, oi\\ SUPPORTING | | 








1. Available writing surface doubled. 











rom, Vo ig 2. Pupil’s back supported while writing, which A ph (MOESER) 
meee /s 2. $ means less fatigue and nervous strain. 5 DY . ARM | 
24 ° : ‘ Cape) Ww f 
oF seo 5 3. Correct posture insured — protecting eyes ‘ Py Ah cl! ye \ 
oes 3 asl phy \ 
ae : | from direct and reflected glare. punscrion OF. Ty y> PW 


oese ror 


SHOwIne | 






~ SHOWING INCLINE OF 
Ofsa roe —— 


r ——— 
CIRECTION OF 
STRONGEST LIGHT 





a iui or ) ~ 
“ SS ie — Pe No. 101 Semi-Steel Desk with the Moeser Arm iia 
THE 
* 
National School Equipment Co. 
OF PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 


Distributors in all principal cities. 
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| HE “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk 

| is our latest contribution to modern 

hygienic school room seating. A 

beautiful desk, both in design and finish, 

it is absolutely sanitary—exceedingly well 

adapted to the varying needs of any class- 

room and guaranteed to withstand the 

strenuous requirements of every type of 
class room service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed 
to give greatest strength at the points of greatest 
strain. The broad, massive base is cup shaped 
and when screwed to the floor will never pull 
loose. 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last 
a lifetime; has steel sides and back and the top 
is- made from maple or birch, finished in Arlo 
Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book 
box and chair seat are independently adjustable. 









July, 1926 


Flexibility of adjust- 


ments assures each 






pupil being properly 






No. 600 


Illustrating Size “A” Desk, 
Open Box Style. 


fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real com- 


fort. Made in Three 





This is a distinctive feature, and makes it pos- Sizes 

sible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individ- pm 

ual requirements of each pupil. —Large 
B—Medium 
C—Small 


Descriptive Literature and Prices on Request 








OFFICE AND 


Arlington Seating Company FACTORY 


| The Model Desk for Modern Schools | 
“UNION” 


Liftop Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 


A modern design that embraces many practical 
features which time and experience have proved 
entirely correct. 


Arlington Heights III. 




















“Union” Liftop Movable Study The roomy seat and curved back 
Chairs represent long experience in form a restful combination. The 
designing and producing high grade plus or minus adjustment permits 
furniture for the schoolroom. All _ the writing table to be shifted to or 
of the non-essentials have been from the pupil to accommodate his 
eliminated; simplicity, durability and size. The lifting top provides easy 
serviceability characterize these means of ingress and egress without 
model pieces of school furniture. the usual distortion. 





It will prove 
its worth 


EASILY 
COMPARISON — 
Yet COSTS LESS 


when appearance, the unusual comfort and 
general upkeep are reckoned. 

ONE ACTION opens or closes. Stacks com- 
pactly, does not tip, rests solidly on the floor. 
Baked enamel in any desired color. 


The convenient and 
commodious drawer is 
responsive and is 
equipped with stops 
which prevent falling 
out unexpectedly. The 
tops have that natural, 
permanent slant which experience 
has taught is the proper angle for 
both reading and writing. 





Made In Six Sizes To 
Fit The Different Grades 
A large stock just completed 
for immediate shipment 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors ef 
High Grade Furniture and Supplies for Schools 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
1034 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Memphis, Tenn.; DeLand, Fie.; 
Columbus, Ga. 


2000 chairs and stools 
in stock at all times. 


Complete description on request. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
No. 310 W. Walnut St., Louisville, Ky., or 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Our Motto: All School Furnishings 2321-23 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


| 
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100- YEARS + OF + MANUFACTURING + EXPERIENCE 


A classroom in 

the B. B. Rus- 

Gti School, mp: : ‘ ° ; 
Brockton, This illustration is of the new A-W 
Mav. Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set, Stationary 


type with G 516 Chair. 


Heywood-Wakefield Seats 
Add to Student Comfort 
and Schoolroom Capacity 


Nowadays, school capacity is taxed to the utmost. Floor 
space is valuable, yet student comfort and health must be 
safeguarded. 

The scientifie designing of seats to Ht the needs of both 
scholar and school is a matter of experience. Heywood- 
Waketeld has been building seats tor 100 vears. 

Our school-seating experts are able to give you valuable 
advice from both engineering and hygienic viewpoints. 
This consulting advice is tree through any H-W Ware- 


house. 







a 
ho LyWwood - 
c REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HE YWOOD-WAKEFIELD WAREHOUSES 


113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East Seventh Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Boston 45, Mass Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 


Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 

Display Floor, 439 Railway Lacnange Gidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West Eighth Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Portland, Oregon 148 North Tenth Street 
San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 
St. Louis, Missouri Sixth and O'Fallon Streets 
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No. 410, 54” long, 30” wide and 30” high. 
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Teacher's 


Desks 


Imperial Desks with their consistent good quality and 
low price, combined with their exclusive construction 
features, faultless design and beautiful finish, are factors 
which commend them most favorably to the discriminat- 
ing school buyer. 





If your School Board desires desks above the average or 
has only a limited appropriation available and insist on 
buying low priced desks, you can meet the demands from 
the Imperial line. 

The Imperial Trade Mark is well and favorably known 
and is put on every Imperial Product. It is our guarantee 
to you. 

Circulars and name of nearest School Supply 


Jobber handling Imperial Desks, will be mailed 
on request. 


IMPERIAL DESK CO., 
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No. 409, 42” long, 30” wide and 30” high. 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 

tested by continuous use 

in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
Universal plug ready to at- 
tach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made of mal- 
leable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds 
and it can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 
Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is a mod- 
ern hygienic device that 
should be in every school. 
Put this accepted aristocrat 
of blackboard eraser clean- 
ers to work in your school 
under our guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. 





Evansville, 





Indiana. 





DUST IS A MENACE TO HEALTH 


Dudfield’s Dustless 

All Metal Crayon 
Trough and Me- 
tal Blackboard 


Trim. 


It is an up-to-date im- 
provement that is used 
each school-day. Very 
little extra expense 
over the open wooden 
troughs. Can be used 
in old or new schools. 
Dust tray can be used 
in wood trough con- 
struction. 


Have your Architect 
specify our material. 


Samples sent on re- 
quest. 


Emil Brown & Co., 
300 E. 9th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
116 West Kansas St., 
Liberty, Mo. 


a 
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This Book Should be in Your Files — 


The Steel catalog describes a line so complete, so modern, 
so advanced in design and construction that you really 
should keep information about it conveniently at hand. 


Steel Furniture Company seating includes every practical 
modern type for classroom and auditorium. It is always a 
step ahead in design and perfection of construction. Each 
item represents the utmost in value accomplished through 
standardization and large volume. 


The catalog will interest you. Write for it today. 








| STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS’” (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 


DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 


Manual Training Bench No. 25 


If you are in need of benches, you will make no 
mistake in considering this bench. For informa- 
tion regarding our full line of superior manual 
training benches, domestic science, sewing and 
drawing tables, vises, laboratory furniture, etc., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 WEST 26th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 















ER ts. 


A Summer Message to Edncetort 


O basic improvement has been made in the seat- 
N ing arrangements of our primary grades since 

the designing of the stationary desk over a half 
century ago. Immense forward strides have been made 
in practically every branch of education but in this one 
respect it has stood still. For years school superin- 
tendents and educational authorities have realized the 
need of a change in the lower grades. 

It remained for the RINEHIMERS, master wood- 
workers for 59 years, to evolve the much-needed im- 
provement. The ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE for first and 
second grades—the co-operative efforts of experienced 
educational directors and constructive engineers — is 
now fast replacing the impractical, uncomfortable sta- 
tionary desk. 


RINEHIMER Bros.MesG Co.. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Send for Free Booklet Now 


These betterments can be better appre- 
ciated a ftey reading our booklet “Seating 


Efficiency.” Send for it now. You can 
then make the necessary changes in your 
rooms during the summer vacation. = 


—— eee errr” 
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Permaroc Blackboard 


Permanency, Serviceability, and Blackboard Economy are obtained where PERMAROC Black- 
boards are installed. This fact has been demonstrated in thousands of schools throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. Millions of feet are in daily use. It has proven its worth in all 
types of buildings and practically all climatic conditions. PERMAROC is durable, fireproof, mois- 
tureproof, comes in eight foot lengths, panels are joined by cement, providing a continuous writing 
surface, and can be installed for less money than any other permanent blackboard. 

If you are planning new buildings or need blackboards for replacement be sure to write for fur- 
ther information concerning PERMAROC. 


PERMAROC 
insures’ everlast- 
ing blackboard 
satisfaction. It is 
adapted to all 
types of buildings 
and possesses the 
finest manufac- 
tured slate sur- 
face known. 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


723 S. H 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
923 K Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


1900 Sou 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Metropolitan School Supply 


0., 
Muskogee, Okla. 
General Seating Co., 


| Look for this trade mark. Iftheblack- | 
board you receive doesnot bearthis | 
trade mark on the back it is not 
genuine PERMAROC, 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
D. E. Fryer & Company, 
1105 Second Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Cress & Co., Inc., 
96-98 Front St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


ill Street, 


F. Graham Williams Brick 
4o., 
Candler Building, 


Atlanta, Georgia. Tampa, Fila. 


th Blvd., 


Charlotte, N. Car. 


Manufactured by 


F. Graham Williams 


0., 
Builders’ Exchange, 


Specified by 
hundreds of ar- 
chitects. Recom- 
mended by educa- 
tors everywhere. 
PERMAROC of- 
fers greater dollar 
for dollar value 
and costs less for 
upkeep than any 
other blackboard 
material. 


O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
337 W. Washington St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


S. W. Nichols 
Dallas, Texas. 


Brick 


Company, 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO., 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Send for our new 
catalog illustrat- 
ing school furni- 


ture. 


-51 SQ. 


MFRS 
2345 


Service, Economy, Beauty and above all, 
lasting satisfaction; that’s what you get 
when you buy Rowles School Equipment. 
For over thirty years Rowles Products 
have proven entirely dependable and have 
fulfilled every expectation. Don’t buy 
equipment until you have examined sam- 
ples and considered a proposition on The 
Rowles line. Tell us what your require- 
ments are and we will gladly quote prices 
and send further information. 


LA SALLE ST.+ + »- CH 


Send for our new 
catalog illustrating 
MASTERMADE 


window shades. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 


ICAGO, ILL. 


JA Gt 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK PA 
Back slats adjustable; Tilt of top adjustable. & 
cr 
ad 
Nos. 1 and 2—$4.95; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.80; Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65 - 
Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 2 
Vertical adjustment for top 50c extra. J 
The greatest announcement during this school generation. Over 20,000 iS 
sold to Detroit during past five years. Over 10,000 in Kansas City; 7,000 “ 
in Des Moines. More than 50,000 shipped by us during 1925 to many old 

customers and to 289 new customers. - 
IN 
' 
Send for new illustrated catalogue. P 

7 In this desk are incorporated the 24 good 
_ Columbia made the first steel frame cam points of a school desk as established by 
school desk over twenty years ago — i@L a committee of over a score of leading NJ 
others followed—Ten years ago the Co- COLXIM BIA Su PLY . educators whose report was set out in r) 
lumbia made the first steel frame chair MOORE BROTHERS ~ ProprRie TORS full in the American School Board Jour- A 
desk — others may follow, but it takes 314-344 West |7= St. INDIANAPOLIS nal of July, 1924, a reprint of which we NJ 
time to test out and perfect a new desk. shall be pleased to mail you. a 
a 
'*) 
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THE PERMANENT 
BLACKBOARD 


pre porno gi rel 


NEVERIP NOISELESS 
ERASER 


A one-piece casing eraser 
of unusual durability, built 
to live up to the inspiring 
promise of its name —it 
will never rip, it can’t 
spread. 


SIMPLEX NOISELESS 
ERASER. Also of our 
own manufacture. A high 
grade eraser in every re- 
spect. Now in use in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 
Free sample upon request. 








Class Room, High School, Lancaster, Pa Readsboro Furniture. 
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LATEBESTO 


SOLID BLAC CLEAR THROUGH 


The Permanent Blackboard 


SLATEBESTOS possesses all of the advantages of natural 
slate and none of its disadvantages. It is strong, sturdy, as 
hard as rock—actually tougher than natural slate. A perma- 
nent blackboard which improves with use, becomes harder 
and tougher in service and above all it has a perfectly smooth, 
rich, deep-black writing surface. 


School officials and architects planning new buildings or re- 
placements in old should investigate the merits of THE 
PERMANENT BLACKBOARD. Free sample upon request. 


SLATEROCK AND SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS are 
also of our own manufacture. Furnished in colors, black, 
green and brown. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Blackboard, School Equipment and Supplies. 


17 E. 23rd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


noTRED 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 





Crayons of Character 


IN SCHOOL FURNITURE YOU WANT DURABILITY, 
COMFORT, AND APPEARANCE. 


IN “READSBORO PRODUCTS” YOU HAVE ALL. 


Adjustable and Two-Unit School Desks and Chairs. Tablet Arm Chairs. 
Portable Assembly Hall Seating in Sections in a wide variety of styles. 
Kindergarten Chairs and Tables, Sand Tables. 

Folding Chairs for every purpose. 


Inquiries and Orders receive careful and prompt attention. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, 
SALES ROOMS: 


ALBANY, NEW Seer K 


11 Steuben CINCINNATI 110 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA BE. « 3 

55% Luckie Srreet Walnut Sts 
BALTIMORE, MD CLAIRTON, PA 


714 N. Howard St 6 | 
BOSTON, MASS A 
CHARLOTTE, N. < 308 P 

1900 South Boulevard 


27 Haymarket Square CLEVELAN 
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pendable Blackboard Service 





SOLID BLACK 
\\| CLEAR THROUGH 


PREMIUM DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


A most satisfactory black- 
board crayon, absolutely 
sanitary. Made of the fin- 
est imported chalk, care- 
fully strained and washed. 
It is tempered and molded 
to produce a hard, dustless 
crayon perfectly suited for 
blackboard use. 


PURO DUSTLESS 
CRAYON. Also one of 
our products. A high grade 
dustless crayon supplied at 
a low price. Sample free 
upon request. 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


Umbrella Racks. crumbling 


VERMONT 


NEW YORK CITY,N.Y 





Being uniform in_ strength, 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


every piece of 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 


{OUSTON, TEX 1124 emaones can serve you. If not, write direct. 

1112 Prest Avenue PORTLAND, MAINE 

CANSAS CITY, MO Box 742 

Ss] Mv Ni th § RS nC A 7 y ‘ . 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ncUsE, N Ye THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. j 

S z RAC 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 310 Ke n Roa 7 

5 Sexton Building TRENTON, Ne] . West Chester Pa. | 
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All that the word implies — school furniture 
that is carefully designed and carefully built, 
to meet the exacting requirements in school 
equipment. The makers of “Eclipse” have 
manufactured special furniture for 51 years— 
a background to be proud of with a wealth of 
experience in their line. 


There are vast differences in school desks and 
chairs. See “Eclipse”—Know “Eclipse”—Buy 
“Eclipse,” and be assured of buying the best. 


ADJUSTABLE 
STEEL 
DESK No. 200 





STATIONARY 
STEEL 
DESK No. 301 





Write for Catalogue. 


a 


In Your School 


The Best Equipment 
Is the Most Economical 


gance or spending the people’s money foolishly because with fur- 
niture such as “Eclipse,” your first cost is your last cost. By equip- 
ping your school with “Eclipse” furniture you save the constant 
repair bills and cost of upkeep, which in time amounts to a sum 
that will greatly exceed the original cost. 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


CLEVELAND 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


| To equip a school with the finest type of furniture is not extrava- 
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Specify Jennings and be sure 


That vacuum heating system 
you are planning to put in 
next Fall, naturally you want 
it to be as good as you can 
get. Yet—remember that 
the success of the system, 
the service you get out of it, 
its flexibility in meeting 
quickly varying 
demands forheat,  .@ 
its contribution 
to the comfort 
and good health 
of the occupants, 





all these depend Write for these Bulletins They 


completely describe 


Your architect or consulting 
heating engineer will con- 
firm this fact. 


To be absolutely safe, spec- 
ify Jennings Pumps. For of 
the thousands of Jennings 
Pumps that have been in- 


wre) stalled, every one 


has made good. 
Every pump has 
given that unin- 
terrupted superior 
service which is 
the several $09 Characteristic 





in large part upon Jennings Heating Pumps—their 


construction, 


the heating pump tion, and the 


they always 


you choose. coreies 


method of opera- of Jennings equip- 


supervor service 


in heating 


ment. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


So. Norwalk 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 


OFFICES IN CANADA: 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 


Jenning 


Connecticut 


Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES UNITED STATES: Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 


Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING 
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MERICA’S mighty school system is con- 
ducted ona highly efficient basis today; 
thanks to the large centralized schools, 

trained supervision and teaching staffs, and 
Standard Electric Time Service “Which Makes 
Every Minute Count”. 


The Standard system gives your schools re- 
liable, uniform, electric time service with auto- 
matic control of the program schedule—a sim- 
ple effective fire alarm and a convenient tele- 
phone service— all efficiently designed to oper- 
ate from asingle battery automatically charged. 


This combination equipment makes an ideal 
system for schools and has met with wide fa- 
vor and adoption by Architects and School 
Authorities. 


Ask a Standard representative for further 
information or estimates for your building. 


Two New .Boston Suburban Schools Equipped With 
“STANDARD” Electric Time Service 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mutual Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


901 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BUFFALO 


717 Mercantile Bk. Bldg. 
DALLAS 


1510 Monadnock Bldg. 93 Federal Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
407 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 1428 Munsey Building 1723 Sansom Street 690 Market Street 
COLUMBUS BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
94 St. Felix Street 148 Adams Avenue 745 McKnight Bldg. 1244 Innes Ave. 448 Brown-Marx Bidg 
MONTREAL SCRANTON MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM 


562 Penn Street 
DENVE 


‘‘Makes Every Minute Count” 
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MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, — 

| WILL GIVE YoU THE PREFERENCE 
IF | CAN BUT | MUST HAVE FoR 
THE SCHOOL THE BEST TEACHER 
| CAN GET! 
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Economies in Schoolhousing 
Study No. 1: Pupil Use of Blackboards in Junior and Senior High Schools 


F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, Department of Education, University of California 


A series of studies and experimental investi- 
gations to reduce the cost of housing school 
children has been undertaken at the University 
of California. Such investigations were under- 
taken, not because too much money is expended 
upon school buildings, but on account of the fact 
that the amount expended is not made to go 
far enough in providing adequate accommoda 
tions for all the children. Practically all large 
cities, and in many of the smaller ones for that 
matter, thousands of children are either on 
short sessions or housed in shacks, bungalows, 
or in antiquated, insanitary, and unsafe struc- 
tures. It is the purpose of these investigations 
to discover where defensible economies may be 
practiced in order that the savings effected may 
be expended in increasing the capacity of the 
plants or improving the quality of service to 
be rendered. 

The possibilities of such economies and the 
consequent improvement of existing conditions 
are surprisingly great. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the educational program 
and instructional methods of our 
constantly changing, but too frequently 
changes are not reflected in the planning of 
new buildings. A striking example of this is 
the use made of blackboards modern 
methods of teaching in the junior and senior 
high schools. The blackboard was formerly an 
indispensal!e teaching device, but the advent of 
cheap paper, the school library, work, 
and the project method of instruction have for 
many school subjects rendered blackboards prac- 
tically obsolete so far as student use is con- 
cerned. This fact, , has not been taken 
into account in the planning of new high school 
buildings. The 
available wall space within reach of student or 
teacher, with blackboard installations costing 
from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter per 
square foot, has persisted. The result is that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of much 
needed capital is standing unused on school- 
room walls where blank walls 
would render far service, or 


schools are 


these 


under 


reference 


however 


early practice of covering all 


tacking space or 
greater 
improve classroom conditions. 


otherwise 


Experimental Evidences 

With those responsible for the planning of 
school buildings tradition is 
persists, and convictions are contagious; only 
positive proof will prevail. It is to this end 
that the investigations referred to are being 
made. Upon the issue of blackboards, data have 
been assembled showing the actual use made of 
the blackboards in approximately four hundred 
instructional rooms in junior and senior high 
schools in California cities. Records were kept 
of the actual use made of the blackboards in 
these rooms over a period of five school days. 
The largest number of pupils using the black- 
board at any time during the five day period 
in a given classroom was 


strong, practice 


taken as a measure 
of the peak load expected for that room, and 
was accepted as a measure of the minimum 
amount of blackboard space to be provided for 
the particular subject taught. 

The amount of blackboard installed in the 
rooms was measured, and on the basis of actual 
use, the excess was computed and the possible 
saving calculated. The rooms were grouped 
under two classifications, namely, regular reci- 
tation rooms and special rooms. Under regular 
recitation tabulated those rooms 
designed primarily for recitation purposes, and 
under special rooms were tabulated laboratories, 
cooking rooms, sewing rooms, art rooms, draw- 
ing rooms, and The dis- 


rooms were 


commercial rooms. 


tribution of the use of the blackboard space in 
294 regular classrooms is shown in Table I. 
TABLE I. 


Of this 
per cent re- 


using the blackboards at one time. 
number only eleven rooms or 3.7 


Maximum Pupil Use of Blackboards in 294 Regular Recitation Rooms in Junior and Senior High 


Schools 
Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum number of 
pupils at the blackboard at any one ae during the week. 


Items Tabuls ited 0 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-29 over 30 Totals 
Number of Rec itation Rooms camwak< 41 58 34 49 53 27 21 11 294 
Running feet of blackboard space. ..1,947 2,898 1,647 2,693 3,010 1,556 1,303 695 15,749 
Total number of pupils.............. 0 174 272 6387 954 621 588 337 3,583 
Average blackboard space per pupil...... 16.6 6.0 4.2 3.1 2.5 2.2 1.8 
Per cent the No. of rooms in each 

step is of the total number...... 13.8 19.6 11.5 16.6 17.9 9.1 7.2 3.7 99.4 
Cumulative number of rooms and 

SO GONE Ge na as 6 04 6666.6 6 0066608 Geb see 

41 rms. 
CAD Trae WO SEMIN 0 kk edb dic cc ces 213.8% ode cig pi 
99 rms. 
(b) With 5 students or less............... 33.4% cee 
33 rms 
(c) With 10 students or less............... usadend Ree. vealexs 
182 rms. 
(d) With 15 students or less......... 61.5% bisee 
235 rms 
(e) With 20 students or less.... 79.4% ged iat 
262 rms. 
(f) With 25 students or less.. 88.50% 
83 TI ms. 
(zg) With 380 students or less. 95 T% 





From the above tab le the following observa 
tions are pertinent: 

(1) In 41 rooms, approximately fourteen per 
cent of the total with 1,947 feet of 
blackboard, not a single pupil was reported 
the blackboard during the five-day 
The blackboard installed in these rooms 


running 


have used 
period. 
represents an investment of approximately 
$9,000. A small blackboard on the front wall 
of these rooms for the use of the teachers would 
have met all requirements 
approximately $7,000. 


with a saving of 

(2) In 58 classrooms, approximately 20 per 
cent of the total with 2,898 running feet of 
blackboard, from one to five pupils was the 
maximum number reported as using the black- 
board at any time. The investment in 
blackboards represents an outlay of approx- 
imately $12,600. Twenty running feet of black- 
board on the forward end of each of these rooms 
would have served at a saving of approximately 
$7,000, 


one 


(3 There were 34 classrooms, 
of the total, with 1,647 
board, 


11.5 per cent 
running feet of black- 
reporting from six to ten as the maxi- 
mum number of students using 
one time. 


the boards at 
In this case 20 running feet of black- 
board would have served all purposes, and the 
potential saving may fairly be placed at $4,000. 

(4) Combining the steps of eleven to fifteen 
and sixteen to twenty, there were 102 recitation 
rooms, 35 per cent of the total, with 5,703 run 
ning feet of blackboard that reported 
eleven to twenty as the maximum number of 
students using the boards at any one time. The 
total blackboard installation represents an in 
vestment of approximately $25,000. <A total of 
38 feet of blackboard on the front and side walls 
in each of these rooms would be a generous sup- 
ply, and would result in a net saving of $8,000. 

(5) Combining the last three steps in the 
table there were 59 classrooms, twenty per cent 
of the total that reported from 21 to 40 pupils 
TABLE II. 


from 


Distribution of use 


Minimum Pupil Use of Blackboards in 100 


The combined blackboard in- 
stalled in these 59 classrooms was 3,554 running 
feet, representing an investment of approxi- 
mately $15,600. Half of these rooms had from 
60 to 85 running feet of blackboard in each, 
and only seventeen had less than 50 feet. It 
is, therefore, evident that they were supplied 
with the maximum that could be _ installed. 
Accepting the figure of use as reported, these 
rooms should have had blackboard on all avail- 
able space on the front, side, and rear walls and 
no saving in installation could 
effected. 

The amount of blackboard installed in a hun- 
dred designated as laboratories and 
“special” instructional rooms (sciences, cooking, 
sewing, drawing, and commercial classes), and 
the distribution of “maximum use,” are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

Interpreting the table in the same way as in 
Table i, the 


ported over 30. 


have been 


rooms 


the case of following facts are 
stated: 

(1) In 59 of the 100 special rooms no stu- 
dent is reported as having used the blackboard 
during the week. The investment in blackboard 
is approximately $6,000. Allowing ten running 
feet of blackboard in each of these rooms for 
the teachers’ use, a saving of $3,500 might be 
figured. 

(2) In twenty rooms out of the one hundred, 
from one to five students are reported as using 
the blackboard at one time. Ten running feet 
of board in each room would have been enough, 
and the saving might have been $2,000, 

(3) There were fourteen rooms out of the 
one hundred reporting from six to ten students 
at the blackboard at one time. Twenty running 
feet of board would have met all needs, and the 
possible saving may be placed at $1,500. 

(4) Only six rooms out of the one hundred 
reported, over eleven students were at the black- 
board at any one time. These were three in 

(Continued on Page 153) 
Special Rooms in Junior and 


Senior High Schools 


of blackboard as measured by the maximum number of 


pupils at the blackboard at any one Sg during the week. 








Items Tabulated 0 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-% 26-29 over 30 Totals 
Number of Special Rooms (eae ee no 20 14 2 1 2 2 0 100 
Running feet of blackboard space. on 401 673 623 43 33 103 107 0 2,983 
Total number of pupils..... 0 60 112 26 18 46 56 sates 318 
Average blackboard space per pupil.. a 11.2 5.5 1.6 1.8 2.2 1.9 coos 
Per cent the number of rooms is of 

Oi BOGE ie 8 5n.4.00-6.00a eer veers ves 59 20 14 2 1 2 2 mee 10 
Cumulative number of rooms and 

per cent of total....cccccccccces errr ee 

9 rms 
(a) With no students............... 59% eae 
79 rms 
(b) With 5 students or less............... 79% cacents 
93 rms. 
(c) With 10 students or less............... 93% seaeces rrr 
95 rms. 

(d) With 15 students or less............... 95% eteress 

96 rms 
(e) With 20 students or less........ 96% seacde 

9S rms. 
(f) With 25 students or less........ 98% oun aes 
100 rms. 

(g) With 30 students or less............... 100% 
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Efficiency in the Administrative Organization of 


the School System’ 


Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Efficiency in any organization is brought 
about by the elimination of waste,—waste mo- 
tion, waste time, waste money, and waste 





energy. 

The best insurance against waste is: 1. To 
have responsibility lodged in one person or in 
as few persons as possible; 2. Team work by 
the members of the organization; ability and 
desire for each man to get the point of view 
of the other; 3. Economy in controlling school 
funds and purchasing materials and supplies. 

The underlying principle of all publie school 
operation is, that schools exist in order that 
boys and girls may be educated. Educational 
results are fundamentally important, in fact 
theoretically nothing else is important. 

As a superintendent of schools naturally I 
agree with the college professors and research 
men who state that the superintendent of 
schools should be the head of the school system 
and that all business and financial matters 
should be subordinate to the educational prob- 
lems. While we may agree with this principle, 
there is need for common sense in the inter- 
pretation of it. The office of superintendent of 
schools in a large city has become an exceed- 
ingly complex proposition; in fact, if the super 
intendent personally supervised all of the activ- 
ities which are outlined for him, it would be an 
impossible job for one man. 


Rules for the Superintendent 

The following list of duties from the Rules of 
the Bridgeport Board of Education is a sample 
of what the superintendent of schools is called 
upon to do. 

1. The superintendent shall be present at all 
meetings of the board and shall have a right to 
speak on any subject. 

2. The superintendent shall be the educa- 
tional and executive head of the school system. 

3. He shall formulate for the consideration 
and action of the board policies, plans and gen- 
eral rules for procedure. 

4. He shall put into effect all policies and 
plans approved by the board. 

5. He shall formulate all necessary directions 
for the guidance of teachers and other em- 
ployees in accordance with the rules of the 
board. 

6. He shall be responsible for the control of 
all employees in accordance with the rules of 
the board. 

7. He shall visit each school as often as in 
his judgment it is desirable. 

8. He shall give the board information re- 
lating to departments and make reports to the 
board containing information relating to the 
schools and suggestions for their improvement. 

9. He shall make an annual written report 
to the board on the condition of the schools. 

10. He shall be responsible for procuring for 
the schools, teachers and other employees with 
the best qualifications. 

11. He shall make assignments and transfers 
as the interests of the service may require. 

12. He shall establish a list of approved sub- 
stitutes and fix their daily salaries while in 
actual service. 

13. He shall report to the board the case of 
any employee whose service is unsatisfactory. 

14. He shall hold meetings of teachers and 
other employees for discussion of matters con- 
cerning the conduct and welfare of the schools. 
"15. He shall recommend to the board all text- 
books and courses of study required for the best 
conduct of the schools. 

16. He shall have general supervision and 
control of the admission of pupils to schools. 

17. He shall have supervision and control of 
the classification and promotion of pupils. 

18. He shall nold office hours for the con- 
venience of the public. 
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19. He shall submit to the board salary 
schedules covering different types and grades 
of service required in the schools. 

20. He shall with the business manager make 
up annually the itemized budget for the follow- 
ing year. 

21. He shall sound the no-school signal when 
the weather is so inclement as to imperil the 
health of the pupils. 

22. He shall keep himself informed by visit- 
ing school systems of other cities in order to 
enlighten the board on progressive movements 
in education. 

23. He shall determine boundaries of school 
districts. 

And besides these detailed duties he must be 
able to work effectively with the members of 
the board of education by consistent coopera- 
tion. He must listen courteously and consider 
suggestions from teachers, parents and the gen- 
eral public. He must be a publicity agent to 
inform the public concerning the policies and 
achievements of the public school system. He 
must study the community, know what his par- 
ticular problems are and how to meet the edu- 
cational needs of his particular city. 


Rules for the Business Manager 

The following are the duties of the Business 
Manager in Bridgeport as a typical American 
city: 

1. He shall have charge of stenographers, 
clerks and other employees in the board offices. 

2. He shall keep the minutes of the board 
and a calendar of all matters referred to com- 
mittees. 

3. He shall send a copy of the minutes of 
each meeting to every member of the board. 

4. He shall issue written notices of the meet- 
ings. 

5. He shall receive and reply to all com- 
munications to the board. 

6. He shall receive tuition fees, money from 
the sale of books and other school property or 
other sources and deposit such money with the 
city treasurer. 

7. He shall audit and control all cash collec- 
tions received by agents of the board. 

8. He shall keep the revenue and expense, 
asset and liability accounts, budget, allotment 
ledger, purchase orders, vouchers and warrants, 
expenditure distribution by schools, payroll 
rosters, registers of leases, rents, personal 
bonds, and building construction contracts. 

9. He shall draw all warrants in payment of 
claims against the board. 

10. He shall submit to the board a monthly 
report of receipts, disbursements and budget 
balances. 

11. He shall submit an annual financial re- 
port. 

12. He shall act as custodian of all contracts, 
documents, title papers and other papers belong- 
ing to the board and all insurance. 

13. He shall keep an accurate report of the 
purchase and distribution of all supplies, have 
supervision of supplies. 

14. He shall annually submit an inventory of 
all school supplies and estimated needs for the 
ensuing year 

15. He shall prepare estimates of supplies 
and submit the same to public bids. 

16. With the superintendent of schools he 
shall make up the itemized budget annually 
covering all expenditures for the following year. 

17. He shall have charge of the care, repair 
and upkeep of school buildings and grounds. 

18. He shall have supervision over the 
mechanics, engineers, firemen, janitors, clean- 
ers and other employees in the building depart- 
ment. 

19. He shall have the supervision of all con- 
tracts to see that what is called for is obtained. 

The activities which we have enumerated are 
further complicated by the fact that a school 
system is public business, in some phase of 
which every citizen has an interest and con- 
cerning which unfortunately 
feel competent to 


many citizens 


advise and to 
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criticize 


regardless of their meagre understanding of 
the facts or the problems which are involved. 
Much of this advice and criticism springs from 
a real desire to improve conditions in the 
schools, but on the other hand a great deal of 
it is from those people who seek political power 
or personal gain. 

Inasmuch as most people feel that they know 
more about school buildings, janitors, the pur- 
chase of school sites and other problems of 
finance than they do about the quality of teach- 
ing or the objectives of the course of study, the 
superintendent of schools who assumes complete 
responsibility for all of these duties is very 
likely to find the non-educational phases of the 
problem taking more of his time than the 
larger and more important problems of educa- 
tional policy. It is supremely important that 
the superintendent of schools should have time 
to think in order that his advice concerning 
school policy may be based upon sufficient con- 
sideration of all the factors entering into the 
problem. He should have time for professional 
reading, for visiting other school systems, for 
keeping himself informed concerning signifi- 
cant educational experiments. If he is to have 
any time at all for these important matters he 
must be relieved of responsibility for those 
problems which are related to the operation, the 
maintenance, and the accounting procedure so 
necessary in a business as large as a modern 
city school system. 

The Board’s Duties 

In most large cities the board of education 
is now a legislative body and has delegated its 
administrative functions to paid executives. 
The last functions to be so delegated were those 
pertaining to the maintenance and operation 
of the school plant, the purchase of equipment 
and supplies and the problems of finance. In 
many cities these duties are still assumed by 
committees of the board although the best mod- 
ern school practice is eliminating the standing 
committees. The board of education should 
meet as a committee of the whole for the dis- 
cussion of all important matters whether con- 
cerning instruction or business activities. 

The business and financial functions of the 
board of education are usually very closely re- 
lated to educational results but they are so 
varied and so complex that in most cities of 
50,000 population or more the board of educa- 
tion demands and needs a business executive 
reporting directly to the board and carrying a 
large measure of responsibility for the problems 
in his particular field. 

The problem which arises from divided re- 

sponsibility and a tendency toward dual con- 
trol of the schools is due in part to the history 
of city school systems. In the State of Con- 
necticut the local school committee in the past 
had control of only building matters and finan- 
cial affairs, the supervision of instruction be- 
ing in the hands of a separate board which 
ras called the school visitors. In Ohio the 
present law empowers the board of education 
to employ a director of schools who shall have 
charge of all business and financial matters and 
shall be responsible directly to the board, while 
the superintendent of schools is responsible for 
matters which are primarily educational. 

Among the late contributions which Colum- 
bia University has made to education is a 
study entitled “The Business Administration of 
City School Systems” by Harry P. Smith. 
This book discusses the following problem: 
“Shall the administration of a city school sys- 
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tem be unified in one chief executive officer or 
shall there be two coordinate administrative 
departments separating the administration of 
business activities from that of instruction?” 
The book is based upon a study of 25 cities in 
New York and New Jersey and school cost 
data from 116 cities in the United States re- 
ported by the Research Department of the N. 
E. A. The author divides the cities into two 
types: unit type and multiple type on the basis 
of organization. 
Dr. Smith’s Findings 

Dr. Smith reports a slight superiority for the 
unit type cities in budgetary procedure, finan- 
cial reporting, the purchase of supplies, and the 
insuring of school property. In accounting 
procedure, storage and distribution of supplies, 
and the purchase of fuel supply he reports dis- 
tinctly superior practice in cities of the multi- 
ple type of control. As a result of his study 
he reports that neither type of city shows a 
marked superiority over the other type in the 
school business practices which were inves- 
tigated. In the matter of school costs con- 
sidering the expenses in 97 cities he found that 
general control, business control, instructional 
service, fixed charges, and auxiliary agencies 
were lower for cities of the unit type while edu- 
cational control operation and maintenance 
were lower for the multiple type cities. He 
agrees that, so far as these statistical studies 
go, the type of administrative organization does 
not materially affect the cost of education in 
larger cities. 


In regard to administrative relationships he 
makes a study based on statements from vari- 
ous school officials in several cities and finally 
concludes that the city with dual control is 
weak in so far as fundamental organization 
goes because it permits points of view other 
than educational to determine policies and 
dominate activities. He admits, however, that 
there are many cities of the multiple type of 
control where harmonious relationships exist in 
school administration, but states that this is 
due primarily to the personnel in the executive 
positions rather than to the administrative 
set-up. 

Unfortunately nobody has ever worked out a 
correlation between the way things ought to 
happen in school management and the way they 
actually do happen. We can never be sure 
that what ought to occur under a given set of 
conditions will actually come to pass. 

The unit type of control in the organization 
of private affairs is most efficient. At present 
there is a tendency toward the same type of 
organization in public affairs. As evidence of 
this we have the growth of the city manager 
form of municipal government. There are a 
few conspicuous examples of the success of this 
experiment. On the other hand there are 
many examples of the failure of one man con- 
trol in city government. 


While it is probably true that an absolute 
monarchy or a benevolent despotism is more 
efficient than a democracy and while some of 
our large cities are conspicuous examples of 
the inefficiency of the rule of the people, we 
must remember that in the United States of 
America we have dedicated ourselves to the 
popular form of government and efficiency can- 
not progress any farther than the will of the 
people dictates. 

The Superintendent’s Leadership 

Of course in school systems if we assume 
that the superintendent of schools is well 
trained for his job and has sufficient experi- 
ence with school problems the chances are more 
favorable to the success of the unit type of 
control. The difficulties in school administra- 
tion which arise from division of administra- 
tive responsibility are very largely due to the 
lack of an educational point of view in meet- 
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ing school problems. This is due very largely 
to the failure of the superintendent of schools 
to keep the interest of board members and asso- 
ciates upon the real objective of public educa- 
tion, namely the educational interests of boys 
and girls. The superintendent of schools must 
lead in school affairs by a greater knowledge of 
school problems, courtesy and tact in handling 
people and not by rule and regulation. 

The difficulties which arise between the 
superintendent of schools and the _ business 
manager or director of schools are likely to 
arise between the superintendent of schools and 
school principals or assistant superintendents. 
In fact there are probably just as many exam- 
ples of friction in the school machinery in one 
place as in the other. Such difficulties can 
seldom be remedied by charts showing the ideal 
administrative organization or by rules designed 
to keep people in their proper place. They are 
essentially problems in human relationships 
which can only be solved by considering the 
strength and the weakness of the different in- 
dividuals involved. Any organization which 
contains individuals who are not willing to 
work for the good of the team but who conduct 
their affairs on a personal plane and make every 
move for their own personal aggrandizement is 
bound to have administrative difficulties and 
irritations. 

The Economy Element 

Another factor which we must consider in 
estimating the efficiency of school organization 
is the economy with which school board funds 
are handled. The first principle and the basis 
of all efficient school organization is careful and 
scientific budget procedure. A budget must be 
made in detail and having been -approved by 
the board it must be a guide for the expendi- 
tures for any given year. No expenditures 
should be made which are not included in the 
budget or which over-run the budget in any 
department except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency. School accounting should be the basis 
of better budget making. All educational sup- 
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plies should be bought from the lowest bidder 
bidding upon definite specifications as to qual- 
ity and quantity and if possible there should be 
but one order a year, everything possible being 
included. There is a question as to how much 
school accounting machinery is necessary to 
set up in the business office of a school system. 
There is almost no limit to the amount of book- 
keeping which may be carried on. It is of 
course true that certain financial facts are 
necessary but no school system is justified in 
spending money for a clerical force to gather 
financial facts which are not usable in improv- 
ing the quality of the educational results. 

In the year 1923 the N. E. A. issued a booklet 
on city school expenditures making a study 
of 48 cities. The median cost for general con- 
trol in the 43 cities was $2.35 per pupil divided 
as follows: 

$0.97 per pupil for business administration; 

$1.38 per pupil for educational administration. 
It is difficult to set standards for this item of 
expense on account of the differing conditions 
in various cities. It would appear, however, 
from the actual facts for the year ending 1923 
that the expense for general control in any city 
ought not to run over $3.50 per pupil and that 
the expense of the business department should 
not be over $1.50 per pupil. Wherever this 
item of expense is over $1.50 per pupil, a care- 
ful study of salaries and office personnel should 
be made. It is also desirable to check up upon 
the office practice and determine whether all of 
the financial facts which are kept are really 
necessary. 

A school system is a money-spending rather 
than a money-making organization. The 
products of the system are not easy to measure - 
and incapable of standardization. The benefits 
are often intangible and long delayed. We 
school people are dealing in futures. The re- 
sponsibility which is common to all of us is 
to see that the money is spent wisely and that 
the largest returns come to the community in 
educational results. 


School Building Maintenance 
Part,V—Accounting 
H. E. Ramsey, Detroit 


In case a B-order has been written which did 
not include some department which later had 
work to do, the foremen are authorized to write 
an interdepartment order to the department 
concerned. For example, an alteration job in 
which a partition is to be removed, may show 
the need for an electrician to change some wir- 
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ing which was not evident at the start of the 
job. In this case the interdepartment order 
simply gives the electrical department the news 
of the job and the job number, without bother- 
ing the main office about it. If the office ques- 
tions the turning in of time on an order not 
written to that department, the foreman has 
something to show for it. A live superintend- 
ent of buildings should and will generally know 
of the matter and will understand the situation. 
By the way, the superintendent of buildings is 
the one to write the B-orders. That is, in 
pencil on a piece of scratch paper, he describes 
the order and assigns the departments. The 
office clerk dates and numbers it and passes it 
on to the men. It will be noted that the inter- 
department form is blank in the center, to per- 
mit the drawing of sketches and diagrams. 

In connection with school activities outside of 
school hours, the writer has always maintained 


(Concluded on Page 164) 
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Seating Arrangements in the Classroom 


Window light from the left side only, even 
though the area is equal to the prescribed 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the floor space, 
has not solved the problem of classroom light- 
ing. This architectural solution assumes an 
optical average of the class, which in common 
with most pedagogical averages is a purely 
theoretical abstraction, instead of the forty 
pairs of real eyes distributed about the room. 
When we consider each pair of eyes in turn, 
we find that very few have the light “coming 
over the left shoulder;” many have it shining 
into them from in front, and the intensity of 
it may vary from deficient to excessive in the 
same room at the same time. Proper shades, 
even if faithfully and intelligently manipulated 
(which is rare indeed), relieve excessive illumi- 
nation, but cannot meet the “individual differ- 
ences” due to position in the room, to say noth- 
ing of those arising from visual defects. 


The Lighting Problem 

The first principle of visual efficiency is that 
no light must enter the eyes stronger than that 
received from the object at which one is look- 
ing. The contraction of the iris and the sensi- 
tivity of the retina are adjusted to the strong- 
est light within the range of vision, and the 
visibility of other objects is directly reduced 
thereby. The effect is identically the same as 
attempting to photograph a room by natural 
light with the windows in the field of the 
camera. It is easily demonstrated by reading 
fine print first with the face toward a window 
and then by turning so that the light comes 
over the shoulder. The visual peril of having 
light shining into the faces of pupils has long 
been recognized in the prohibition of front 
light in building laws, codes, and practices. 
But so long as the light source is well within 
the range of vision, it is not materially different 
whether it is squarely in front or slightly to 
one side. The latter is precisely the condition 
in which pupils facing forward in the left-rear 
of the standard classroom are working. The 
range of vision within which the retina is 
affected by direct light extends to eighty or 
ninety degrees each side of the direction in 
which one is looking. For a majority of the 
pupils facing directly forward in a classroom 
a considerable proportion of the window area 
lies within ten to sixty degrees of the line of 
vision. Any such direct light is necessarily 
stronger than that which is reflected from the 
book, and hence is properly to be regarded as 
glare. 

The intensity of the glare varies enormously 
with the position of the pupil in the room, the 
weather conditions, the environment of the 
building, the time of day, and the character 
and manipulation of the shades, but whatever 
the other factors it is inevitable that if the 
illumination is adequate for the pupils in the 
right-front of the room there is serious glare 
in the faces of those in the left-rear, so long as 
all are facing in the same direction. Pupils 
cannot have individual windows, and it is prob- 
able that the standard classroom represents the 
hearest approximation to the best window light- 
ing possible to achitectural plans, without con- 
sidering here the complex and debatable prob- 
lem of overhead lighting. The solution of the 
difficulty must be found in the relation of the 
pupils to the windows. 


Economy and Single Seating 
Next in importance to lighting, in the con- 
sideration of classroom arrangement, is the 
problem of economy of floor space. Not merely 
the haancial economy, which is usually a limit- 
ing condition rather than a theory to be faced, 
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but also the pedagogical and administrative 
necessities, demand that classes of thirty to 
forty pupils and occasionally more be suitably 
seated within the limits of a standard classroom 
with space for recitational and class activities 
beside. Deplore overcrowding as we may, the 
most economical use of space is a_ perfectly 
legitimate and an ever present problem. 

Numerous sound reasons of mental, moral, 
and physical hygiene and modern sanitary re- 
quirements, have committed American schools 
to the ideal of individualized seating. It is un- 
necessary to argue that, aside from the neces- 
sity of adapting seat and desk sizes to the 
requirements of individuals, the annoyances, 
distractions, disciplinary complications, and 
physical contacts incident to multiple seating 
are antagonistic to the high ideals of modern 
schools. Complete individualization must be 
harmonized with other demands. 

Adaptation to Instruction 

Flexibility is also requisite to the demands 
of modern methods of instruction. It is im- 
portant that this be not confused with mere 
looseness which is as likely to defeat effective 
flexibility as to attain it. The mere fact that 
pupils might be grouped in any manner does 
not insure that they will be grouped in any 











way that is desirable. There are great educa- 
tional possibilities in the intelligent use of 
movable seating equipment, which it is not the 
purpose of this article to discuss, but it should 
be said that there are more possibilities for its 
misuse and it must be confessed that at present 
the effective moving of seats in the classroom 
is rare and the moving which is done is as 
often detrimental as advantageous. This is not 
to be regarded as an objection to movable 
equipment, which the writer most heartily advo- 
cates, but as a protest against aimless and ill- 
considered moving of seats. The present article 
is not dealing with the moving of seats but 
with certain arrangements of the room as a 
whole and which may be either permanent or 
temporary. Movable seating has the advantage 
that it may be used in any of these arrange- 
ments and in many modifications of them. 
Successful grouping must be esentially flex- 
ible and adapted to all the constantly changing 
exigencies of instruction. The group most 
commonly functioning in a class is the group 
of the whole, and any arrangement which is ill 
adapted to the working of the entire class as a 
unit has an insuperable disadvantage. Next in 
frequency are the large recitation groups con- 
sisting of a fourth to half or more of the class. 
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Then for study purposes there may be constant- 
ly changing groups of from two to five or six. 
Larger groups than this cannot ordinarily work 
together without interfering with the remainder 
of the class. In fact, except in the construc- 
tion activities of the kindergarten and first 
grade, cooperative study groups are more theo- 
retically than practically effective. Study is 
essentially a matter of individual concentra- 
tion, and socialized activity is normally a 
matter of recitation or large-group instruction. 
Seating which divides a class into permanent 
small groups is difficult to defend on any sound 
theory or successful practice. Temporary 
grouping is wholly a problem of effective use of 
movable seating and not within the scope of 
this article. 

With the foregoing principles in mind we 
may examine critically the several typical class- 
room arrangements indicated by the accom- 
panying diagrams. 


The Traditional Plan 

Figure 1 shows the traditional straight line 
arrangement adapted to any type of individual 
seats and desks, stationary or movable. The 
figures are all drawn to scale and represent a 
standard classroom, 22’ by 28’ and provide a 
space of 24” by 33” for each seat and desk with 
aisles of about thirty inches along the left and 
rear walls and eighteen inches between rows of 
seats. The space at right and front varies with 
the arrangement. The floor space allowed is 
that which is required for most desks of the 
largest or No. 1 size. Smaller desks and vary- 
ing dimensions of the room will necessarily 
change the number of desks or number of rows 
which can be accommodated. Windows are 
assumed to be massed along the left wall, be- 
ginning six feet from the front. The tradi- 
tional arrangement shown in Figure 1 is rigid 
and formal. There is no suggestion of class 
unity, nor can the row be regarded as a unit 
since one pupil sits directly behind and close 
to another thus obscuring his vision of the 
teacher and front of the room facing the back 
of one neighbor and presenting his own back 
squarely to the other. It will be observed that 
fifty per cent of the class have the full glare of 
the windows within 45° or less of the direction 
in which they are facing. Ten or fifteen per 
cent more have a less direct but none the less 
actual glare to contend with. 

Figure 2 shows the individual seats arranged 
in double rows, which largely destroys their in- 
dividual character and approximates double 
seating. If the entire space is utilized, as in- 
dicated by dotted lines, it provides the maxi- 
mum seating capacity and is used only as a 
means of overcrowding the room. By omitting 
the seats in the center of the room, it is a 
hollow-square plan with all pupils facing for- 
ward and central space for class activities. 
Various approximations of the plan are fre- 
quently found where movable seats are used, 
though there is no reason why fixed seats could 
not be arranged on the same plan if it were 
desirable. The lighting, it will be seen, is no 
different from that of Figure 1 except that a 
larger proportion of pupils are in the area of 
serious glare. 

The Hollow Square 

Figure 3 represents a more common type of 
“hollow square” arrangement, used with mov- 
able desks or tables with loose chairs. It is 
defended on the ground of informality, sociable 
unity of the whole class and large available 
space for class activities. It is a vivid example 
of what may result from ill considered efforts 
of the kind. Every advantage of individualized 
seating has been sacrificed. Since a uniform 
height of desk or table tops is usually involved, 
size adjustments are nored. So long as pupils 
face in opposite directions, as here, no whole 


group unity or solidarity possible. There 
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FIGURE 10 

THE AUTHOR’S SUGGESTION FOR SEATING. 
is no more true socialization in two pupils fac- 
ing each other across a table than in one 
facing the back of another, and there are many 
positive objections. To face the teacher or 
function as a class, nearly all must turn away 
from their desks, and in facing forward they 
sit more closely and directly behind each other 
than in any other arrangement. Worst of all, 
perhaps, is the lighting situation. Not a single 
pupil but has an inexcusably bad light. Nearly 
half face directly toward the windows, as many 
more are working in the shadow of their heads 
and bodies, the few facing to the rear have the 
shadows of arm and hand on the paper as they 
write, and the others face forward in the ares 
of worst glare. While this situation seems to 
be as bad as possible, various approximations to 
it are not uncommon where the type of furni- 
ture permits and the zeal for “informality” pre- 
vails. 

Figure 4 indicates a rarely used arrange- 
ment which is probably unobjectionable except 
that it is not economical of floor space and 
defies our innate hostility to having things 
askew. The relation of every pupil to the light 
is practically ideal, insuring a maximum of 
illumination and complete freedom from glare. 
Aisles are directed toward the door, providing 
the minimum of travel for each pupil entering 
or leaving the room. All pupils face the most 
used blackboards about the right-front of the 
room and can easily face all that are in gen- 
eral use without turning in their seats. It 
would be a simple matter for any class with 
movable desks to experiment with this arrange 
ment, though it is equally adaptable for any 
fixed equipment if found satisfactory. 

Two Further Objectionable Plans 

Figure 5 is representative of numerous in 
formal arrangements of movable equipment, 
either movable desks or tables and loose chairs, 
resorted to as a means of getting away from the 
rigidity and formality of straight lines. The 
precise position of the groups and the number 
in each is subject to innumerable variations. 
In general these informal arrangements, in the 
hands of inspiring teachers, suggest to the 
visitor a happy relief from the harsher rigidity 
of most rooms. <A careful analysis, however, 
soon discloses the violation of the most funda- 
mental principles of lighting, a grouping which 
is purely accidental and serves no definite pur- 
pose and which must be abandoned whenever 
instructional activities begin; usually no regard 
whatever for appropriate sizes of furniture, ad- 
justments, spacing or other relations of seating 
to hygienic posture; and a situation which 
would be ruinous to discipline if applied under 
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ordinary class conditions and with average 
teaching skill. The extravagant use of floor 
space insures that such arrangements prevail 
only where classes are small and that usually 
means where superior teaching ability and other 
favorable conditions have eliminated the prob- 
lem of discipline. 

Figure 6 represents the general idea of an in- 
formal semi-circular arrangement of pupils’ 
desks with the teacher or an open area for dra- 
matic or other activities in the center. Such 
formations do not fit well into standard class- 
room limits; hence they are usually temporary 
and details are left to the discretion of pupils 
who merely “gather round” as best they can. 
Occasionally in large rooms of more favorable 
dimensions, some such plan is deliberately 
adopted as more or less permanent. It un- 
doubtedly attains the ideal of informality and 
of a unitary focus of the class; it is favorable 
for socialized activities, but not favorable for 
disciplinary control. It lacks convenient pas- 
sage ways favorable for orderly passage of 
classes and pupils, and these can be provided 
only at a prohibitive cost of floor space, which 
is extravagant enough without them. Lighting 
is quite favorable for all pupils in the left side 
of the room but all those on the right side are 
more or less directly facing the windows. 

The Use of Tables 

Figure 7 illustrates the use of large tables at 
which pupils sit on opposite sides. Ocecasion- 
ally still larger tables are used with three or 
four pupils on a side and perhaps one at each 
end. Such variations from the plan shown in- 
volve worse lighting conditions for the pupils 
at the ends of the tables and aggravated evils 
of multiple seating for those at the sides. The 
arrangement contemplates the permanent divi- 
sion of the class into groups of four (or as 
many as a table accommodates) and is as in- 
convenient as seating can make it for grouping 
of any other sort, particularly for the work of 
the class as a whole. It is antagonistic to 
socializing the work except for these fixed 
groups, and is especially unfavorable for in- 
dividual concentration. Half of the pupils 
have right side lighting which keeps the shadow 
of the hand playing over the work while writ- 
ing, and all have the conditions of glare in- 
cident to straight line arrangements. Though 
it does not so appear in the plan, this arrange 
ment is either extravagant of floor space or 
else conducive to confusion, since to enter or 
leave one’s place he must slide his chair back 
a foot or more from the table and in so doing 
chairs bump into each other and, except under 
most favorable conditions of discipline, cause 
no little noise and obstruction of passages. If 
books and supplies are kept in drawers, chairs 
must be pushed back still farther whenever the 
drawers are opened, and if not, storage must be 
provided on the table top, which consumes the 
working space and is untidy, unsightly, insani- 
tary and insecure. Such plans, in the main, 
ignore all size and spacing requirements favor- 
able to good posture. 

Also Unsatisfactory 

Figure 8 was suggested by Mr. C. A. Ander- 
son’s article in the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL 
for January, 1925, and credited by him to Mr. 
W. G. Carr of Glendale, Calif. Drawn to the 
same scale as Figure 1, it is seen that there is a 
loss of twenty per cent in the number of seat- 
ings, although the net width of the aisles is 
but twelve inches instead of eighteen. Even 
this width of aisle allows for nine inches over- 
lap of each seat directly against the right end 
of the desk next it, which prevents entering or 
leaving the seat on one side and tends to make 
the neighbor’s desk an elbow rest or back to 
Lighting conditions are 
identical with those of the straight line ar- 
rangement except that a slightly large propor- 


encourage lounging. 
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Single, Continuous, or Double Session for High Schools— Which?’ 


Three types of school day for high schools 
have been and are being tried—the single, con- 
tinuous, and double session. To ascertain the 
present practice, what is actually being done 
this present semester, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent to 95 city superintendents in 
eight states. The answers to this questionnaire 
have been summarized. This summary is in 
addition to a similar one made by a Michigan 
superintendent covering fourteen states, and is 
ready for distribution among school adminis- 
trators. 


The high school curriculum has been evolved 
in response te increasing demands for more 
education until today it is the fullest response 
yet given to democracy’s demand for democracy 
in education. Within the lifetime of your 
speaker, public high schools have multiplied 
from a score or more to 15,000 and attendance 
on them has risen from a few hundred to over 
two million. Theoretically, the goal of free 
public secondary education for all, regardless 
of social or economic status, has been reached. 
In the field of secondary education we are be- 
ginning actually to realize the democratic ideal 
of equal opportunity for all. Equality of op- 
portunity does not necessarily mean the same 
opportunity. What it does mean is the giving 
to every individual of his opportunity through 
education to develop whatever capacities he 
may possess. Recognizing the difference in 
endowment, the high school has multiplied its 
courses to meet the varying needs of its pupils. 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland, U. S. Senator from New 
York state, savs that the school is for service, not 
self; that it is not a parents’ association com- 
bining to give their children personal benefits; 
that it is not a device to secure fame for am- 
bitious youth; that the founders of the public 
schools said they were for the general welfare, 
not individual gain. 


In working out the general welfare of a school 
as a whole, two questions confront the admin- 
istrator: First, given a definite task to be 
done, what is the minimum amount and the 
best arrangement of the time necessary for its 
accomplishment? Second, from the standpoint 
of the general welfare of the school as a whole, 
is it desirable that this minimum be increased ? 
Until these two questions are answered, I see 
no way of determining the length of the school 
day. 

School Authorities Favor Longer Day 

If by a shorter day is meant less actual time 
to be devoted to school work, the question is 
emphatically answered in the negative by the 
studies and opinions which have already been 
mentioned. The unmistakable demand from 
school authorities is for a longer and not a 
shorter school day. The principals of the Ithaca 
junior and senior high schools during the last 
semester asked for a lengthening of the school 
day,.a request that was sustained by the entire 
faculty of one of the two schools. 


It must be remembered that in New York 
State, the amount of work set for the high 
schools has been determined by forces over 
which local school authorities have no control. 
If a school should fall below the standards thus 
imposed, it would mean that the school would 
be discredited and held up to ridicule by com 


Parison with other schools rated by the same 


authority. In other words, the professional 
reputation of the individual teacher depends 
Tenaare vered before the High School Parent 
eacher As iation, Ithaca, N. Y., June 3, 1926. 
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upon the maintenance of the prescribed stand- 
ards by his or her school. 


Furthermore, these standards are constantly 
rising, and the demands upon high schools are 
annually increasing. To meet these imposed 
requirements successfully is one of the keenest 
problems that a high school encounters. As 
the demands upon the schools have increased, 
the school year has increased from 28 to 32, to 
36 to 40 weeks, and it would seem that further 
demands must result in a lengthening of either 
the school year or the school day. If more is 
required, more time will be needed in which 
to accomplish the work. In 1912, the Boston 
school committee, feeling the pressure, extended 
the school year to include June 30 and to begin 
a week earlier in September. 


The school year in New York state consists 
of forty five-day weeks or 200 days; but this 
time is cut down by holidays, special days, 
examination periods, and commencement, and is 
interrupted by drives and vacations. These 
occasions cut the time to less than 180 teaching 
days, less than one-half the calendar vear, and 
with just about one-third of the waking hours 
of the pupils during this secant half-year spent 
at school. An impartial study of the question 
as to what the length of the high school day 
should be, keeping in mind the demands made 
upon the school and the interests of the entire 
student body, will convince the investigator that 
the time cannot be shortened. 


Single Session Undesirable 

The second phase of this question has to do 
with the arrangement of the time. Granting 
that the time remains the same, can the work 
be compressed into a single session; or, if not, 
can there be some utilization of the luncheon 
period whereby the pupils may leave the school 
for the day at an earlier period ? 

First, let us consider the single session. By 
a single session is meant one continuous period 
with no time out for lunch, at the close of which 
the pupils leave the school for the day. By 
opening the school at 8 o’clock it would be 
possible, with no intermission, to close at 1:15 
and preserve the present five and one-half-hdur 
day. This would bring the mid-day meal for 
high school pupils at 1:45, and where families 
have children in the elementary school would 
necessitate two mid-day meals. To open school 
later than 8 o’clock would postpone the time 
to so late an hour as to make necessary some 
provision for luncheon, that is, it would neces- 
sitate some form of the two session plan if the 
school day remains five and one-half hours. 


Leaving out of the discussion the question 
of home study, let us consider the possibility 
of reducing the length of the school day. To 
one unfamiliar with the complexities of the high 
school daily program, this might seem feasible. 
And it would be if all pupils always passed 
their work, if parents during the four years of 
a high school course never changed their plans 
for their children’s education, if all higher in- 
stitutions had the same entrance requirements, 
if there were but a single course of study, and 
if all children had the same mental attributes 
and capacities. But since this utopian state 
does not exist, the result is that manifold con- 
ditions have to be met. Children fail in their 
work and find themselves repeating a tirst-year 
course along with second-year work, different 
courses with different objectives are set; elective 
studies to meet conditions imposed have to be 
provided for; these and similar conditions make 
it next to impossible to arrange a program for 
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a thousand or more pupils so that each may get 
five periods per day for work without conflicts. 


Broadened Scope of the Schools 

It should be kept in mind that there has been 
a great change on the part of the general public 
in its conception of what its schools should do. 
The old conception that school was an intel- 
lectual machine for putting points on intellects 
has given place to the conception that the 
school is a publie service station, where the 
interests of the public as a whole are to be 
ministered to — the classically-minded, the 
motor-minded, the commercially-minded; the 
gifted and the less gifted; the physically strong 
and those whose health must be given attention. 
To each of these types, through as free election 
as possible, is given the opportunity to develop 
whatever aptitudes the pupil may have been 
endowed with. Nor does the high school limit 
its field to the merely intellectual training of 
the pupil of whatever type. In response to 
public demand, the legislature requires physical 
training and health education and encourages 
opportunity for development of personality 
through self-expression in supervised extra- 
curricular activities. 

Under these conditions every decrease in the 
number of periods multiplies the difficulty of 
making a  conflict-free schedule. Professor 
Charles H. Judd of Chicago University, in 
urging a longer school day, says: 


“There is much to be said in favor of the 
longer supervised period of school activity. A 
longer day would make it possible to put 
physical activity on a proper basis as a part of 
the supervised educative work of all students. 
It would give larger opportunity for supervised 
study, and it would give much needed admin- 
istrative relief in organizing individual cur- 
ricula by distributing electives over more reci- 
tation periods. When one attempts to include 
ull that is suggested as desirable in the school, 
there can be no doubt that the lengthening of 
the school day is theoretically the simplest first 
step in the solution of the problem.” 


The only way to compensate for the loss of 
a school period would be either to increase the 
number of teaching periods per teacher or to 
increase the number of teachers. To adopt 
either of these expedients would inevitably mean 
increased expenditures which the tax-paying 
public would approve only on condition that it 
secured to the majority of pupils an obvious 
gain in educational value and social welfare. 


That school authorities generally have found 
a high school day of five and one-half hours to 
be the irreducible minimum is shown in various 
published studies upon the length of the high 
school day. In the Scnoot Boarp JourNAw for 
May, 1925, for example, is an article on this 
topic by the Superintendent of Schools of Pon- 
tiaec, Mich. His investigation showed that out 
of 32 schools, 21 had seven or more periods, the 
number running in some schools as high as ten; 
and that 20 of these had a school day longer 
than five and one-half hours. In the other 
eleven schools, six had six periods of 60 minutes 
each, or a six clock-hour day. The remaining 
five schools had a five-period day with periods 
ranging from 65 to 72 minutes each, making 
the school day in every case longer than the 
five and one-half hour day. That is, 31 of the 
32 schools in fifteen states covered by the inves- 
tigation had a longer school day than Ithaca. 


The Continuous Session 
Admitting the difficulties in the way of the 
single session, may it not still be possible to 
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effect an earlier closing by cutting down the 
noon recess! This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the “continuous” session. By “continu- 
ous” session is meant an arrangement by which 
the pupils remain at the building from the 
time that school begins until it closes for the 
day, provision being made for a short inter- 
mission for lunch. In the replies received from 
74 cities in eight states, seventeen of the larger 
cities have the “continuous” session. Under 
the “continuous” session plan, the school 
authorities assume responsibility for the mid- 
day meal, excepting in those few cases where 
the pupils live in the immediate vicinity of the 
school. Usually the school is divided into three 
sections for the purpose of the lunch period 
and lunch is served in the school cafeteria at 
11:30, 12:00 and 12:30, allowing 30 minutes 
for each section. This plan presupposes ade- 
quate dining room and kitchen facilities. One 
thousand and eighty-one pupils were registered 
in the senior high school this year. This plan, 
if adopted here, would mean providing dining 
room and kitchen equipment for approximately 
850 pupils in each relay. If the junior high 
school, with 437 pupils now housed in this 
building, were to continue on its present double 
schedule, serious administrative problems would 
arise. 

To provide for this arrangement 
necessitate either the transfer to some other 
building of pupils at present housed in this 
one, or the removal of the shops to other quar- 
ters to be provided for, and would necessitate 
the reconstruction in part of the ground floor. 
The adoption of the “continuous” session, how- 
ever, does not insure the realization of a shorter 
school day. Of the seventeen cities having this 
form of organization, all have a five and one- 
half hour day or longer, some now have a six 
hour day, and six of the seventeen are asking 
for a still longer day. Whether the added ex- 
penditure in buildings and equipment would be 
a legitimate charge in view of the almost uni- 
versal practice to the contrary in cities of the 
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size of Ithaca would, of course, be a question 
which the taxpayers alone would have to decide. 

The single session practically does not exist 
Of the 74 replies received only 
Of these, four 
have the single session because of the necessity 
of using the building for two shifts of pupils, 
the second shift remaining as Jate in some cases 
Out of this 74, two do not express 
themselves, thirteen are satisfied with present 


in this state. 
eight report a single session. 


as 5:30. 


arrangements, and 59 ask for a longer school 
day. Those expressing themselves as satisfied, 
with one or two exceptions, now have the “con- 
tinuous” or double period with practically the 
six hour or longer day. Three cities have tried 
and abandoned the single session. Of the 74 
cities replying, 47 are in New York State. 
What the Single Session Means 

The single session means that the school be- 
comes merely a place for the hearing of recita- 
tions and the conduct of such laboratory work 
as science requires; and that the task of super 
vising the study, the physical training, the 
extra-curricular activities, and the recreation 
of the pupils becomes the responsibility of the 
home. In education it is no longer permissible 
to talk about the “average” child. 
such child. And, in talking about the “average” 
home, it is equally true that there is no such 
thing as the “average” home. We deal with 
children as individuals and we must consider 
homes as individual homes. Beyond a doubt 
there are homes equipped for this task, and it 
is equally certain that the majority of homes 
are not so equipped. For the study of history, 
literature, and language, libraries are needed, 
as are laboratories in science; and for young 
people who have not yet learned how to study, 
and where to find things in libraries, how to 


There is no 
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use indices and tables of contents, there must 
be the guidance which can be rendered only 
by trained experts. The signs of the times 
point with no uncertainty to a fast-approaching 
time when the school day will be so lengthened 
as to make possible supervised study covering 
all of the work of the individual child. Upon 
this point United States Commissioner John J. 
Tigert writes under date of May 19: “In my 
opinion the high school day should be at least 
six hours in length so the pupils may have an 
opportunity to prepare their lessons at school. 
Conditions have so changed within the past few 
years that children do not do much school work 
at home. Moving picture shows, radio, and 
many other attractions have a stronger lure 
than school lessons. These are the conditions 
and I see no way of meeting them except by 
making the school day so that practically all 
work can be done at school.” The principal of 
our high school has this year checked up the 
“PD” group of pupils with reference to home 
study and he reports that this group now in our 
high school admitted that practically no study- 
ing at home has been done this year. 

In this connection the experience of a neigh- 
boring city which tried the single session and 
abandoned it is most convincing. The superin- 
tendent writes: “Pupils of the high school 
were divided into two groups—those who had 
completed the work of the term without failure 
in a single subjéct, and those who had not been 
so successful. The former group were required 
to attend but a single session, the latter two 
sessions, and for this latter group supervised 


study periods were arranged. For the second 
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term of the experiment (a whole semester) the 
personnel of the two groups was almost entirely 
reversed. There were involved approximately 
1,000 pupils.” More convincing evidence could 
hardly be found that the majority of homes are 
not equal under present conditions to the task of 
supervising the study of high school pupils. 
Some Opinions of Educators 

“American Education” for January, 1917, 
quotes Superintendent Herbert S. Weet of 
Rochester as follows: 

“In my judgment school should begin at least 
as early as 8:30 in the morning, should close at 
11:45, begin again at 1:00 and close at 4 o’clock, 
making a six and one-fourth hour school day.” 

The Hon. Payson Smith, State Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts, under date of 
May 29, 1926, writes as follows: 

“There is no question in my mind that the 
present requirements of education call for a 
longer, rather than a shorter, school day for 
junior and senior high schools. 

“There are many reasons why the longer day 
should be provided. Among others, it is clear 
that the building and its equipment provide the 
best possible atmosphere and environment for 
carrying on the essential work of the schools. 
So far as possible, youth should go to the school 
to take up and complete the educational work of 
the day. It has been found that, in schools 
where the longer school day has been instituted, 
there has been marked improvement in the 
scholarship standards of the students. 

“It is also important that many of the activ- 
ities hitherto known as extra-curricula should be 
definitely planned for as parts of the educational 
work of the school.” 

James N. Rule, Deputy State Superintendent 
of Schools for Pennsylvania, says: “The trend 
in Pennsylvania is toward lengthening rather 
than shortening the school day. This depart- 


ment strongly recommends a six period high 
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A Study of the Practice of Single, Double, or Continuous Daily Sessions for High Schools, Representing a 
Summary of the Data in a Questionnaire Submitted to 95 City Superintendents in Eight 
States. Of the 95 addressed, 69 replied to the Questionnaire. 


Do you have 


a single 

session / 
I, INS Bic aivcassaechecdecdoce No 
SS NE “Be 8:6 98:4 6.040 ek eee eae kick No 
RE MEL UES 0 6c 09 dnc oe ¥aa vues cated No 
Beverly, Mass.......... pahees es No 
PR Es Bien cegbeancdacees ; Yes 
Se ee win Cont 
Ne ci eée ese purcaiat No 
Canandaigua, N. Y........ re Peak No 
Canton, Ohio...... 5 : , No 
Cohoes, N. Y... cae oes Bpetcaee nes No 
| re ; No 
Cortiand, N. Y.. ee ‘ No 
tS So! a al pre ; No 
East Orange, N. J ; ray’ No 
EN, TAs Have scscee eae aae kak No 
EE Ga wigs 8 tacede sd ieee Kee * ia No 
eG, MENON, wccesae Rewcadee oo 2 ‘ Cont. 
CG ME. Me dad cca ee ameas ¥ S ina No 
J | Gi ie eee ‘vou us Veiewwwne No 
Se: Oe ee c5% oe No 
co yy tl ee. a. eee pica bd de écare No 
SEUETE, T8s vk vic ccwccces Sheena No 
PUMMCCOEG, COMM. .< ocisacsaccees esac Cont, 
OE ogc bk ka Keo ae 8 Ba RS OKO Cont 
SS a rere errs Swed kek No 
NR Me o5 ech osne kas aw abe sue No 
EINE, Es Bip ve esc saccas (aka eee No 
a are re No 
i wah ae No 


SS Ma Me oss cas ab .s.0e dees bees No 
Mechanicsville, N. Y........ No 
i ar eee : No 
Meriden, Conn.......... aie. 2Gee tes No 


Montclair, N. J........ dss aaa tec Cont. 
ES er errs pabeNee Cont. 
PC, UE Mae sccnveseenus or Cont. 
i i Me. ORs Meno cdaassaduses Cont. 
Newton, Mass..... Saad Suasl eke ded Ree e Cont. 
i a No 
Pe SO OE cay scsosseeasee Cont. 
reer reer errr ee Yes 
oo ey a ae No 
Se cS baie 5 6 0/6-o0.4.038.8-0N oO Cont. 
Norwich, N. Y..... eae taradasehocaa No 
| i ee ee ee No 
ORES a Gis 6b dese wen obs woe Os 4 ee No 
AGS Maks ssa ea ke dsrsbenesd cee Yes 
ES, MEO UM s SNS 86a aba ebeetew eee Cont. 
EE Mie Co ee ae ac Gea dese bee Cont. 
Cn i Mok «ind bee. ctsaudee cdes No 
I ES Mga ca dideccesdseeeses No 
TE 2h. Mie ines vceebenswa ees No 
ST IEENS Es Mowe sees sevces vases Yes 
ec sip Sean ee ekee hea a Cont. 
ES Re) Me OS ans oc cu ood 8 en ‘a No 
NN SIM SE 54 > sod sbc ee eeceveece No 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.......... ae No 
ORO IES Douce ce ssdeey sucess Yes 
SE Pe sos vewccctves No 
I PO 5k atiae cas ckasa and Yes 


MERUNTOED, OUD. 5 oc oc ccctssscacecaes Yes 


MO ME cba sss 5-0 eae Cont. 
NE RS Case oe canis deeddbeneess No 
PIES, Ty. Bik-vsgeescictcs aeecs ; No 
eM Pea boven. Adee ees Cen Cont. 
Watertown, N. Y..... Tree ee errr No 
Watervliet, N. Y.. _ Léccaae oh es Yes 
ii. Be) SS Se ree Cont. 
eo 5 sc een odd tna eed No 


*Length of school day not given. a 
abbreviation for “single session 


To 


Do you have 
a double 


Do you favor 
a longer or a 


Additional information 
from comments in 


session ? shorter day? questionnaire 
Yes Longer* S. S.7 tried and abandoned 
Yes Longer* S. S.7 tried and abandoned 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* Increased 45 min. this year 
No Longer ‘Two shifts. Lacks room 
No Longer Session 8:30 to 8:00 
Yes Longer*® 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer Has 6 hour day 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Satisfied* 
No Longer Session 8:25 to 3:35 
Yes Longer*® 
Yes Longer*® 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer Has 6% hour day 
Yes Longer* S. S.7 tried and abandoned 
No Longer Session 8:30 to 2:45 
No Satistied Session 8:20 to 2:20 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* Favors 6 hour day 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
No Satistied Session 8:30 to 2:25 
No Satisfied Session 8:10 to 1:15 
No Satistied Session 8:45 to 3:30 
No Satisfied Session 9:00 to 3:00 
No Longer Session 8:30 to 2:00 
Yes Longer* 
No Satisfied Session 8:45 to 3:15 
No Longer Also has restricted to P. M. 
Yes Longer* 
No Satisfied Session 8:30 to 1:30 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
No Longer Two shifts. Laeks room 
No Satisfied Session 8:30 to 3:30 
No Longer Session 8:15 to 2:00 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Satisfied Hlas 2 Sessions 9:00 to 4:00 
Yes Longer* 
No Lonuger* 
No Longer Session 8:15 to 1:15 
Yes Longer* Favors 6 hour day 
Yes Longer* 
Yes Longer* 
No Longer Two shifts. Lacks room 
Yes Longer* 
No Longer* 
No Longer Two shifts. Lacks room 
No Longer Session 9:00 to 3:30 
Yes Did not state 
Yes Did not state 
No Satisfied Session 8:30 to 3:00 
Yes Longer* 
No Satisfied 
No Satisfied Session 8:30 to 2:30 
Yes Longer* 
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The problem, when to replace an old build- 
ing with a new one, is frequently difficult of 
solution. Even more difficult is it to rebuild 
«y as to secure a modern structure and at the 
same time utilize any considerable part of the 
old. Here was an old school building, one part 
of which was constructed in 1840 and the other 
in 1878. The former was of the square box 
pattern with the corridor running through the 
center and two rooms on either side in each 
The latter was attached to 
the former at the end of the old 
through a new corridor at right angles to the 


of three stories. 
corridor 


old, the new part being somewhat wider than 
the old, resulted in a building of tee shape. 
Old stairs were removed and new ones installed 
on both sides of the junction of the two corri 
dors. 

The problem was to utilize the old as a part 
of the new, and it was left to Arehitect Charles 
L. Troutman of Evansville to find the solution. 
The thought was to rear a modern school struc- 


ture and to utilize the economies that would 
accrue by using the old walls and what there 


a foundation. 


Was of 

“The original building was heated by stoves, 
there was no basement, except a small cellar for 
eoal storage, and no toilets within the build 


ng; windows were few in comparison with 
modern practice,” said Mr. Troutman. “The 
roof was a low pitched ‘hip’ roof with a plain 


simple cornice. The roof framing was excep 


tionally well executed and was evidently de 


signed by an expert engineev, all members being 


timber being 


Cal oy N four 


trusses, two 


placed at right angles to the other two, and 


were spanned from wall to wall, thus leaving 
the roof independent of any support from th 


structure below, except the outer walls. The 


latter building, although being good structurally 


except the roof, having been designed during 


that period in American architecture when thi 


vorst was ‘Artistic’ (7) and the best was un 


appreciated, was a bad conglomeration of 


pilasters, corbels, brackets, dormers, 


recesses, 
sheet metal cornices, ete. This building orig 
inally had no sanitary conveniences, but some 
few years later a hot-air furnace and toilets in 
the basement were added. The roof was high 


pitched, full of dormers, turrets, hips, gables, 


and large, wide-spreading cornices with heavy 


brackets, all 


constructed of sheet metal. The 


An Old School Building Transformed 


The Carpenter School Problem at Evansville, Indiana 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE CARPENTER SCHOOL AFTER REMODELING. 
Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Ind. 


roof framing was evidently done by ‘rule of 
thumb,’ no thought being given to any struc 
tural system.” 


The school board had decided to remodel this 


structure and rebuild. 


Architect Troutman recommended to the board 


rather than raze it, 
that the old heating plant be removed, a new 
one installed, all old windows removed and new 
ones installed in their place, and additional 
Hoors 


the building; new blackboards 


windows to give adequate daylight; new 
laid throughout 
installed in place of old ones, and additional 


boards where needed; renew all interior trim 


and all the hardware. 


He also decided to renew the roof over that 
building erected in 1878, remove 
work 
stucco the entire area of 
four toilet 
the basement and two in the third story, and 


port ion ot the 


certain portions of the brick such as 
corbels, turrets, ete., 
exterior walls, install rooms, two in 
erect a new auditorium-gymnasium building in 
dependent of the old structure, except a connec 
tion by corridor. It was decided to remodel the 


old building immediately and erect the audi 
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torium-gymnasium at a later date. 

The working plans were drawn and building 
contract was signed 1925, and the 
work was completed on September 1, 1925, with 


June 9, 


the result that a substantial, modern, and sani 
tary twenty-four room building was reared. 


Portland cement and 
magnesite stucco, dashed with crushed granit: 
of various The 


apple preen 


The exterior finish is 


frames and 
shade. The 


were not 


shades. window 


are painted an 


sash 


various old stone and brick arches 


stuccoed. All windows are of the Austral type; 
interior wood trim is poplar enameled in battl 
ship LYTAY 5 the blackboards are Sterling slate, 
the trim hardware finish in dull brass, classroom 
Hoors are maple, toilet room floors are tile All 
interior walls and ceilings have been decorated 
The flat por 
tion of the roof is covered with a flintkote com 
position roof. All 


with flat oil paint, buff in color. 


flashing, gutters, and down 
spouts are of copper. 


The boiler room is in the basement, which has 
been made fireproof by furring the ceiling with 
metal, metal lath, 
Portland 
basement floor is of cement; all walls are brick; 
and all communicating doors are tin-clad and 
There 


electricalls 


apply 
cement, The 


covering with and 


ing two inches of 


fitted with an automatic closing device. 
is located in this room a G. & G. 
driven telescopic overhead crane ash hoist. 

The toilet 


two in the third story, are furnished with sani 


rooms, two in the basement and 


tary closets fitted with syphon jet, raised rear 


vent, open front seats, and the push button 


valves. Solid porcelain urinal stalls, 18 inches 
wide and 46 inches high, were used, fitted with 


the push button valve and local vent. The 


toilet stalls are of slate with ventilating cham 
fixtures are vented through 
The al 


is exhausted through a flue which extends above 


ber into which all 


their local ducts. from this chamber 


the roof, by an electrically driven blower having 


a capacity of 375 cubie feet of free air per 


minute. A water heater and tank ar 


storag 


located in the basement, which furnishes hot 


water to the lavatories. 


The most important change in the remodeling 
of this building was the installation of a very 
complete vacuum steam heating and ventilating 
system. A cast iron boiler was installed having 


a capacity of 20,400 square feet of direct radia 
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tion. This boiler is of sufficient capacity to 
also heat the auditorium-gymnasium. The 


building is heated by direct radiation and by 
These 


vertical 


univent heating and ventilating units. 
the portable type, with 


1,000 


units are of 


discharge having a velocity of feet per 


minute. The electric motors and fans are of 
speed type, fitted within the univent 


cabinet, and are noiseless. 


the low 
Temperature contro] 
is accomplished by means of mixing dampers 
Fresh 
from the 
outside through wall boxes which are also fitted 


placed in the outlet of each machine. 
air is taken into the machine direct 


with dampers having thermostatic control. <A 
Nash combined 


pressure boiler feed pump was installed. All 


vacuum and condensation low 


rooms throughout the building are so arranged 


that thermostats controlling the univents and 
direct radiators are in relays so that direct 
radiators remain closed until required to assist 
the univents to heat the room. Foul air shafts 


are also fitted with dampers which are under 
thermostatic control 

The audito: Mnnasiuimn addition eon 
tracts were signed August 21, 1925, and com 
pleted February | 126. This is a one-story 
brick building with the exterior stuecoed and 
designed to conform as nm ya ssible to the 
original building. It contains a combined 
auditorium-gymnasium 41 + wide and 651% 


THE GYMNASIUM OF THE CARPENTER SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Troutman, Architect 


Evansville, Ind. 


feet long, a stage 23 feet wide and 20 feet deep, 
which is furnished with foot and border lights 
and fully equipped scenery, a toilet and shower 
and boys, a kitchenette with 
sink, gas stove, cupboard, ete., and over the 
front entrance vestibule there is provided .a 
moving picture projection booth. 

The interior walls are of glazed buff brick 
height of ten feet, in the audi 
torium-gymnasium, in the corridor to a height 
of five feet, and in the toilet and shower rooms 
to a height of 71% feet; above this height the 
brick laid up in white 
All roof slabs are of pyrobar, laid on 
girders, which in the auditorium-gym- 
nasium are left exposed, all others being lathed 
The with a 
Philip Carey four-ply composition roof. All 
gutters and down-spouts are of copper. The 
total cost of the two buildings was $105,659. 


girls 


room for 


erected to a 


walls are smooth red 


mortar. 
steel 
roof is covered 


and plastered. 





Troutman, Architect, 
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FRONT FACADE AFTER REMODELING. 
Evansville, Ind. 


VENTILATING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


At the 32nd semi-annual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 


Engineers considerable discussion was given to 
Dr. J. E. Rush, head 
of the department of hygiene of the University 
of Kentucky, pointed out that there was a defi 


the subject of ventilation. 


nite need for controlled and conditioned air as 
there was for milk or He pointed out 


that the kind of air surrounding the body is 


water. 


of nearly equal importance with that whieh we 
breathe. To produce air with the proper purity, 
humidity and air motion, artificial means are 


necessary and windows alone do not provide 
uniform distribution of properly warm air, par 
ticularly in cold weather. 

He contended that there is the greatest need 
for study in the matter of ventilation in schools 
and pointed out that the financial investment 
for properly designed, installed and operated 
equipment in schools is more than justified by 
the decrease of disease among children. The 
diseases of the respiratory tract, chief among 
which is tuberculosis, are far more costly to 
the community than the 


would be. 


ventilating system 

“The control of factors in ventilation to pro- 
duce clean, fresh air, free from dust and germs, 
such as the open air of the country, is normally 
in the congested living conditions which our 
urban civilization has created, the function of 
the ventilating engineer,” said Doctor Rush, 
“and through a careful study of the problem 
in the Research Laboratory such results can and 
will be obtained. 

“The fault of ventilating engineering in the 
past has not been with the engineers, but is due 
to the slow investigation in this 
field by the medical profession which has abso- 
lutely failed to derive positive data on the best 
The 
poor operation of systems which engineers do 
install is also due to the janitors who run them.” 

The concluding paper of the program was 
given by J. R. McColl and was entitled “Heat 
ing and Ventilating a Classroom without Direct 
Radiation.” 


progress of 


atmospheric conditions for schoolrooms. 


He explained a rather unique sys 
tem of ventilation whereby the introduction of 
air is accomplished through slits in window sills 
through which warm air is forced from an in- 
sulated chamber in the wall. By this method 
pupils in outside aisles do not become uncom 
fortable by being too close to tadiators nor do 
they suffer from cold drafts from windows. 
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What Should the Superintendent Expect to 


Find in the Potentially Successful Teacher ? 


Harlan C. Hines 
(Conclusion) 


VI. TECHNIQUE IN TEACHING 

Should the superintendent find through inter- 
view and inquiry that a teacher under consider- 
ation has all or most of the excellent qualities 
mentioned in the foregoing discussion, it 
would be a waste of his time to ascertain 
whether or not such a person would be a suc- 
cess in the classroom. Consequently, it may 
geem hardly necessary to include a treatment 
of teaching technique. Yet, there are many 
superintendents who prefer to see the teacher 
at work in the classroom before judgment is 
passed and a decision is made. Then, too, an 
estimate of teaching skill, based on a knowledge 
of personal qualities only, is subject to error. 
Therefore, a word or two about the points to 
be looked for in judging teaching capacity may 
not be amiss. 

Some of the general qualities that may be 
taken into consideration by the superintendent 
when he has the opportunity to observe teach- 
ing are: Evidence of preparation for the lesson 
observed; definiteness of aim in leading the 
discussion; appropriateness of method in teach- 
ing the subject; the relative value of the ques- 
tions asked; presence or lack of participation 
and interest of the class; the industry with 
which the teacher carries on the task; and the 
spirit of cooperation manifest. 

Only the especially gifted may serve well 
preparation and these not without 
The main question to be 
Does the teacher have a daily 
Such a plan is intended to keep the 
day’s work clear, definite, and conerete and to 
keep the subjects so aligned that the time of 
none is encroached upon. 

An estimate of industry may be arrived at 
indirectly through a judgment of evidence of 
preparation. Industry implies earnest and con- 
stant application to the task at hand. But it 
productivity. Of course, the 
teacher can not be judged fairly, on activity 
alone, since there are those who feature activity 
as a smoke screen to cover failure to achieve 
actual results. Again, the temporary absence 
of activity does not always mean that the 
teacher is not industrious. 

The teacher should have a definite aim in 
presenting the lesson and should repeatedly re- 
turn to the point. The pupil as well as the 
teacher should know the aim, 
lesson will have been covered successfully un- 
less the aim is clearly apparent. 

Teaching when properly done is considered 
to be an art. The method employed will depend 
upon the aim of the lesson but, whatever the 


without 
notable exception. 
raised here is: 


plan ? 


also. means 


for no single 


method utilized, it should call for activity on 
In de 
termining upon the method, both the subject 


the part of each member of the group. 


and the children should have been taken into 
consideration. It may call for drill material, 
problem material, or appreciation material, and 
the superintendent will be on the lookout for 
the employment of any of these three types in 
order to be able to judge the appropriateness of 
method for the particular lesson presented at 
the time of may not be 
familiar with the subject matter, but the suc- 


observation. He 


cessful teacher will have taught him as well as 
the pupils. 

Nothing has greater weight in making teach- 
The trend 
and sequence of the questions to be asked, in 


ing an art than good questioning. 


line with the aim set up, should have been de 
cided upon while the lesson was being prepared. 
A teacher who does that for every lesson is 
invaluable to the system. 


The real marks of success in teaching, how- 
ever, will center in the general participation of 
the children in the recitation or class discus- 
sion. Motivation through project or problem, 
through socialized recitation or dramatization, 
is often considered important in securing the 
general reaction. It is not an easy task to 
present a lesson in one of these forms in such 
a way that each and every child will constantly 
perform at his best. Children differ so much 
in their various characteristics that it is next 
to impossible to see to it that each one is con- 
structively employed. This is a condition that 
perhaps the superintendent should never expect 
to find, but he will realize fairly easily what 
habits of participation already have been in- 
culeated. 

Method alone, however, will not guarantee in- 


terest. Teaching is enhanced by good person- 
ality. This is a truth that all recognize, but 


few, because of the inadequate definition that 
must always be given to the term, have at- 
tempted to analyze. One attains high levels 
by having the ability to develop such personal 
qualities as were listed in the foregoing dis- 
cussion and his personality is said to be strong, 
or pleasing, or rich, to the degree that he reacts 
or responds to new situations. In observing 
teaching the superintendent is not bent on 
securing an estimate of personality, but his 
judgment is sure to be influenced by the per- 
sonality of the teacher whose work he observes, 
just as teaching itself is controlled and in- 
fluenced by the instructor’s personal qualities. 

In judging the quality of cooperation the 
superintendent may do so from the three follow- 
ing standpoints: First, cooperation with official 
superiors, such as principals and supervisors; 
second, cooperation with peers—other teachers ; 
and third, cooperation with wards—the pupils 
under instruction. The last named may be the 
only one evidenced in the classroom, but infor- 
mation may be secured about the other two at 
the time of observation through well-chosen 
questions addressed to the teacher, to his col- 
leagues, and to his superiors. 

Recapitulation 

The reader might naturally surmise that the 
conclusion to this discussion would take the 
form of a rating scale, but the writer has had 
in mind a different goal. 
was engaged in 


For several years he 
offering instruction in the 
making and use of standardized tests and rat- 
ing scales and he formed some rather clear-cut 
impressions of the values of these as instru- 
ments in the hands of administrators. 
Without resorting to a diatribe on those im- 
pressions, he may say that for the superintend- 
ents of the smaller cities and towns there is a 
better way to get at the estimate of possibilities 
in teachers. 


busy 


The chief value of the rating scale 
lies in the fact that it provides us with a guide 
Granted 
that this is true, of much more value would be 
a chart, in form not 


for whatever ratings we may make. 


unlike some of those 
which superintendents in the larger cities are 
accustomed to use in problems of publicity, 
supervision, ete., made up of a series of ques 
tions to 


when 


which the administrator may refer 


desirous of determining the potential 
worth of a candidate for position or promotion. 
This chart, the writer feels, should include the 
following points: 
SELECTION CHART 

1. Is the candidate adaptable to his environ 
ment? 

2. Does he learn readily? 
8. Can he and does he work hard? 
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4. Does he have a strong desire to learn and 
to teach? 

5. Does he desire 
teachers? 

6. Is he sincere, sympathetic, and unselfish? 

7. Is his interest unwavering? 

8. Does he attend actively? 

9. Are there or have there been other mem- 
bers of the family in the teaching profession? 

10. Has he learned self-control, patience, 
fairness, and to hold himself responsible? 

11. Is he prompt, direct, thorough? 

12. Does he enjoy detail work? 

13. Is he enthusiastic and optimistic? 

14. Does he cherish high ideals? 

15. Does he know and exercise proper forms 
of conduct and dress? 

16. Does he speak well and easily? 

17. Has he a religious and moral purpose? 

18. What types of recreation does he enjoy? 

19. Does he reason, appraise, and align well? 

20. Is his judgment conservative? 

21. Is he well-grounded in his subject mat- 
ter? 

22. Has he learned to size himself up? 

28. Has he powers of explanation and in- 
spiration? 

24. What attitude does he take toward his 
own training? 

25. What does he know about methods of 
teaching, individual differences in children, and 
the social foundations of training? 

26. Why has he submitted himself to pro 
fessional training? 

27. What has been the breadth of his pro 
gram of studies? 

28. Was he graduated? 

29. What was his scholarship average? 


to emulate successful 


30. Is he trained for the position in ques 
tion? 

31. Is his training on a par with his experi 
ence? 

82. Is he physically healthy? 

33. Is he physically and mentally clean? 

384. Does he indulge in 
writing, travel, attendance 
well-directed reading, etc.? 


public speaking, 


upon conventions, 


35. Is he temperate in all things? 


36. Has he a sincere desire to be of service? 


37. What are some of his personal habits? 
88. What are his strong points as a teacher 
in the classroom? 
389. Is there evidence of excellent prepara- 
tion? 


40. Does he have a definite aim? 


41. Are his methods of teaching appropriate? 
42. Are his questions relatively valuable? 
43. Is the class interested and does it parti 

cipate freely? 

44. Is he industrious? 

45. Does he cooperate? 

None of these questions will be without a 
comparatively ready answer. ‘lo the superin- 
tendent who has had many years of experience 
in selecting teachers they may seem superfluous 
and gratuitous. Yet it is such an easy thing 
to overlook the most important point of in 
formation desired that the writer feels justified 
in listing them and reasonably sure that no 
teacher who wishes to advance would resent a 
What they 
With 


what native tendencies has the candidate been 
endowed ¢ 


fair means of propounding them. 
really mean when skeletonized is this: 


Have home influences better pre 
pared him to go ahead in the teaching profes 


sion? Is he college-trained and did it 


help 
him ¢ what 
Is he healthy in body, 


contacts, and 


Is he professionally-trained and 
was the general effect / 
mind, morals, social 
And, finally, can he teach ? 


The superintendent may if he so desires give 


religion / 


a proportionate value to the answers he secures. 
3ut that is not intended. The chart as such is 


offered here simply as a guide to interview and 
(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Cutting Routine in the Business Manager’s 
Office 


Arthur J. Peel, Boston, -Mass. 


The appointment of a business manager in 
school departments is becoming increasingly 
favored, and one of the best illustrations of the 
advantage of such an appointment is in the 
public school system of Worcester, Massachu 
setts. Mr. Joseph Beals, business manager of 
the Worcester public schools, relieves the super- 
intendent of all matters relating to the pur- 
chase of school supplies and equipment, the 
supervising of janitorial affairs, the keeping of 
accounts, and the payment of bills, thus leaving 
the superintendent free to devote the major por 
tion of his time to those duties most closely 
allied to his function as superintendent. 

The natural assumption would be that in 
divorcing the office routine work from the 
superintendent’s office, in so far as this entails 
the keeping of books, accounts, the issuance of 
purchase orders and the control of stores, the 
tendency to do more intensively and in greater 
detail, the work of recording and _ statistical 
development, would be in evidence in the busi- 
ness manager’s office. This was what I expected 
when I called on Mr. Beals in Worcester, for 
the purpose of finding out how he handled cer 
tain school administrative problems in his office. 
Sut I was in for a surprise. Notwithstanding 
the fact that Worcester spends something over 
three million dollars a year on public schools, 
the business of administering and accounting 
for this expenditure, is done on an overhead 
of less than two per cent, or, to express it in 


When | 


learned this, I knew at once that office organi- 


figures, a little less than $60,000, 


zation, financial and statistical recording, and 
purchasing and stores control must have been 
reduced to very simple routine. This I found, 
eventually, to be the case, and as there are cer 
tain features that are unusual, and some that 
are open to criticism, we are presenting them 
to the readers of the Scuoo. Boarp JOURNAL for 
consideration. 

Methods of Purchasing and Stores Control 

Some years ago the purchase of school sup 
plies and equipment was made on tenders from 
vendors. These tenders were opened only in 
the presence of the school committee, and the 
lowest bid usually secured the order, all things 
being equal. Under this arrangement the busi 
ness manager was little more than a “rubber 
stamp” in so far as the purchasing of material 
and supplies was concerned. One result of this 
method was that the purchase of supplies was 
often delayed, and consequent inconvenience 
oecasioned to teachers and instructors. Sut 
what was more vital was that the selection of 
the right individual or firm from which to pur 
chase the required supplies or equipment, was 
not always the right one, because the members 
of the committee could not be expected to know 
intimately all the conditions and requirements 
that governed the situation. Another strong 
argument brought to bear on this practice, and 
which eventually broke it, was that the school 
committee was occupying its time with routine 
work which could be done as effectively by the 
official appointed to look after the business end 
of the school system. Thus, eventually, the 
responsibility of making purchases was left with 
the school manager, with the result that pur- 
chases are expedited, and the practice of calling 
for tenders has been eliminated because the 
business manager knows where he can buy to 
the best advantage, and where he can obtain 
exactly what is required. 

3ut Mr. Beals has gone a step further, and 
it is here that he has shown a disregard of 
conventional business methods and yet a sure 


sense of what is ideal practice. The business 
manager of the Worcester schools realizes that 
the teacher, instructor, or principal making 
requisition for certain supplies, material or 
equipment, knows better than anybody else just 
what he wants, and how to get it; and because 
he believes this, he seldom disputes with a 
requisitioning officer or teacher concerning the 
goods to be purchased, nor from whom they 
shall be purchased. Of course, this is contrary 
to much that has been advanced by students 
and authorities on business economics, vet the 
fact must be admitted that in Worcester this 
policy seems to have worked unusually well, 
and, as far as one can tell, it has meant econom- 
ical purchasing. Perhaps the real reason for 
this success may be traced to a fine spirit which 
seems to dominate the school system in Worces- 
ter, beginning with the school committee and 
going down the line until it touches and in- 
spires the janitorial force; this spirit may he 
best expressed by stating that the policy of 
superintendents, department heads, principals, 
and all who exercise authority over others, is, 
trust the individual. The committee trusted 
the business manager and found it paid; the 
business manager trusts the principals, the in- 
structors, the teachers, and all who are entitled 
to make requisitions for supplies, and he finds 
that his trust is not misplaced. 

It will be readily appreciated from the fore 
going, that much red tape is hereby cut out of 
the office routine. However, there is a very 
detinite plan and routine followed in the case 
of all purchases. An official order is issued for 
each purchase of material, supplies, or piece of 
equipment. On receipt of the goods ordered, 
a receiving slip is made out either by the store 
keeper of the main stores to which all supplies 
are delivered, distributed to different schools, or 
by the instructor or principal, where goods are 
delivered direct to specific schools. These doe 
uments are used to check against the invoice 
or bill, and they constitute a scientitie triangu 
lar check which modern business demands as a 
safeguard against the payment of bills for ma 
terial never ordered or delivered, under-ship 
ments, and all the other possibilities for error 
or fraud which exist under modern business 
conditions. It should be mentioned that there 
is a dual certification of orders for purchases, 
the superintendent of schools certifying with 
the business manager, all orders for material, 
supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Beals is a great believer in cultivating the 
human interest sense with firms and individuals 
with whom he does business. If a shipment 
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of paper, for example, is not only up to sample 
but even a little better, he loses no opportunity 
of writing a genial and friendly letter to the 
firm expressing his appreciation, and he finds 
this pays all the time. 
dors are such that he has repeated evidence that 
the taxpayers of Worcester lose nothing by the 
use of a little sentiment in business as it is 


His relations with ven- 


practiced by their school manager. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Methods 

If one were called upon to express a personal 
opinion on the system of bookkeeping and ae- 
counting in the business manager’s office, it 
would not be one of unqualified approval. But 
this is due largely to the fact that the general 
organization of city departments is not along 
the best lines. I am of the opinion that all 
public school expense should be segregated in 
the office of the business manager, or in the 
superintendent’s oftice, where no business man- 
ager exists. In the city of Worcester, only part 
of the school expense comes under the jurisdie- 
tion of the school committee. New buildings, 
improvements and additions to existing build- 
ings, repairs and maintenance of buildings, in- 
cluding the heating and janitorial work, are 
all under the control of the superintendent of 
public expenditures 
under any or all of these heads, are not refleeted 


buildings, consequently 
through the books of the business manager, 
except as statistical records after the expendi 
ture has been incurred. This is a condition on 
which opinion varies greatly, of course, but 
I have found that it effectually prevents a full 
and complete story from appearing in the cost 
records of school work. 

In the accompanying cut, showing the form 
of invoice distribution reeord used in Worces- 
ter, we have all the departments and classifiea 
tions of which cognizance is taken in the busi 
hess manager's othcee. It will be noted by those 
familiar with school expenditure items, that 
apart from the salaries of janitors, no provision 
is made for maintenance and operating expense 
of school buildings, and this for the reason that 
the bills do not come to the school oftice at all 
but to the office of the superintendent of publie 
buildings. 

In the 
Worcester schoo! department has not advanced 


matter of cost accounting, the 


far in this direction. Certain expenditures are 
obtained for individual schools, but not in a 
way that will develop a detinite cost of any 
particular classification for any one school, un- 
less a teacher salary cost. No cost of tuition 
in individual subjects has evel been obtained. 
As a matter of fact, the actual accounting and 


bookkeeping work entailed, is so little in com- 
parison with some other sehool svstems, that 
it is not difficult to understand why the over- 
head eXpense is so small in COLMA ison with the 
total expenditure. The invoice register sheet 


illustrated here, is the main record, and from 
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this sheet totals are transferred to a ledger 
showing expenditure and revenue, sometimes by 
schools and sometimes under other classifica- 
tions. The accounting is on a sound basis, as 
far as it goes; the question is, does it go far 
enough? The school authorities think it does, 
and when I raised the subject of per capita 
eosts by schools, classes, and subjects, I was told 


I know 


some communities where this would not be a 


that this had never been asked for. 


sufficient exeuse for not keeping cost accounts 
in connection with public school work, but it 
must also be recognized, that unusual ability, 
wide experience, and sterling character some- 
times achieve without highly developed cost 
records, What is only possible, in other instances, 
when the best and only safe guide is figures. 
‘To judge the Worcester school system on the 
eficiency and completeness of its accounting 
records, would not secure for it a high place 
among the one hundred most efficient school 
systems in the country ; but to judge it on the 
evidence available as to efficiency in public edu- 
eation, and on the ability of its officers, is to 
place it in a ranking position among the lead 
ing publie school systems in the country. 

Method of Appointment and Handling of 

Janitors 

Theoretieally all the school janitors are under 
the jurisdiction of the superintendent of public 
buildings and are appointed by him. The school 
department is, however, consulted in this matter, 
and it was the school department that was re- 
sponsible for finding a solution for a problem 
that presented itself some time ago. 

The school janitorial force is paid 52 weeks 
in the vear and during the vacation periods the 


janitors are not required to do any more than 


An Index of School 
1905 
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keep the school clean. No special work is 
allotted to the force during the summer months; 
even small repairs are not permitted because 
of the objection of the trade unions in the city. 
It is easy to understand that under these con- 
ditions a problem was created that required 
some real constructive thought. It should be 
added also that according to the labor union 
requirements, no janitor may work more than 
eight hours a day. Now eight hours a day for 
a school janitor is out of the question; that is 
why some cities have two janitors for one school, 
one to work during the day and another in the 
evening. But the Worcester school department 
did not intend to capitulate so easily, and event- 
ually they hit on this scheme which works ad- 
mirably and raises nobody’s ive: Janitors were 
advertised for who would take a school as a con- 
tract, the contract being that he would keep 
the school in proper condition and do all that 
he was expected to do, in his own time for a 
detinite lump sum. The contract price was then 
subdivided into weekly amounts and these were 
By this means 
the school department does not pay for idle 


paid to him as weekly wages. 


time, neither are the school janitors bound by 
labor union rules. 

It is encouraging to learn that the relation- 
ship between the sehool department and the 
other city departments, is one of real karmony. 
It is because of this fact that the defects in 
organization and routine do not show up so viv- 
idly as they would if there were a lack of per 
fect cooperation between related departments. 
It is also due to this spirit of cooperation that 
ninety cents out of every dollar of school tax, 


goes into tuition. 


Plant Operation Costs 
-1925 


H. H. Davis, St. Louis, Mo. 


In these days of shifting prices it has become 
almost impossible to compare anything with the 
past without taking into account the changing 
value of the dollar, and weighting other values 
accordingly. 

To facilitate such weighted comparisons, 
index numbers have been devised for most com 
modities and services. In making school cost 
comparisons it has usually been assumed that 
dollar values» have changed with the cost of 
living, and in a large measure this is undoubt 
edly true. Some of the explanations of cost 
changes would be more lucid, however, and the 
comparisons more valid, if more accurate indices 
of costs were available, and toward this end, 
the index of plant Oy ration costs here set forth 
was devised. 

To determine an index of cost, it is necessary, 
of course, that constant units of goods and sery 
ices be maintained so that only one variable 
remains. To do this in operation this study 
was limited to buildings which have been in 
continual use during the twenty-year period 
covered by the study, and the items of operation 
cost to those which have appeared at all times. 
These items were such as salary of janitors, 
coal, water, light, ete. In the city studied, 30 
elementary buildings were found to measure 
up to those specifications and their records were 
chosen for analysis. It may be stated further 
that the buildings were not reconstructed or 
enlarged during the twenty years. These pre- 
Cautions were necessary, of course, to insure 
that the same thing was obtained for money 
expended year by year. 

Table I shows the actual cost of the standard 
items of operation by years from 1904-05 to 
1924-25, inclusive, and the per cent or index 


on 1913-14 as a base. The reason for selecting 


1915-14 as a base was merely to make the index 
figures conform to the usual base of cost of liv- 
ing and other indices. 

The increase has been rather even throughout 
the period with few setbacks. The total increase 
has been a little over one hundred per cent in 
twenty years, which is about what would be 
expected from trends of other index figures. 

Secause the buildings are all in one city and 
subject to the same management, a better indi- 
cation of trend is furnished by removing the 
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TABLE I. Actual Cost of Standard Items of Opera- 
tion—1904-05 to 1924-25—and Per Cent on 
1913-14 as a Base 


Cost of Per Cent or Index 





Year Operation on 1913-14 as Base 
eG suk and sXe euuled $ 71,465 81.26 
EL c's 5.5 s tUd0 aed ZK 71,040 80.77 
EG os bh hed a baer oaks 660A Se 73,287 83.33 
MRR Gi pbcsiieasdaesse ce 78,790 89.59 
I ibis arid aria a Gosek ach 82,604 93.92 
IS 54.5 «5 gadis dee ceees ia 82,915 94.28 
SS ere ern 83,825 95.31 
A eee 85,646 97.38 
EL Ges. cag ad teNeasak ceed 85,416 97.12 
IN G5 6.3 4005 wh 4506 aL eA 87,950 100,00 
CSS Guin Ck seas KARTE ES 91,900 104.49 
Se eee Pere ee 95,365 108.48 
EN ss ra aig. 6 cate oR aR 93,760 106.61 
EN i5.0aes bie pthan cae 118,960 135.26 
LL Se ree rere 120,077 136.34 
RE ow ooo eewaed nee 124,638 141.58 
NG Cis aehdeReee eae ine 152,693 173.42 
ND i 9.0't:4's's1.4 Ca RAGE ROA 150,319 170.72 
ASS eee te 149,626 170.01 
Ns 56. Filia. e AKG ee aaah 150,360 170.77 
PS 68 2a% eateatetwectsxel 155,689 176.838 


small influence of left-over stocks, delayed bills, 
ete., through the statistical procedure of smooth- 
ing. Table II presents such a smoothed index, 
together with a cost of living index and com- 
parative tables of the value of the school opera- 
tion dollar as compared with the cost of living 
dollar. 


TABLE II. Comparison of Trend in Operating Costs 
With Living Costs, Together with a Com- 
parison of the Value of the Operation 
Dollar with the Value of the Cost 
of Living Dollar 1905-192: 

Per Cent 


or Index Cost of Operation Living 


Year Smoothed Living Dollar Dollar 
te ae 81.1 76 1.23 1.32 
Ud See 77 1.22 1.32 
CED. 0.8.0 6650 84.5 79 1.18 1.2 
EN och a baie 88.9 82 1.12 1.22 
1908-09 ........ 92.8 S4 1.08 1.19 
BOOOEO cccccces 94.5 89 1.06 1.12 
EE p.ewiasavs 95.6 93 1.05 1.07 
BUEEPEE scaseues 96.6 92 1.04 1.09 
ED. Saeed 98.2 98 1.02 1.02 
ee 100.5 100 1.00 1.00 
3014-15 ........1043 103 96 97 
I 6b cs rg veces 106.5 105 4 95 
EE n'a Sv isa 116.8 118 84 85 
BEER EO. sku suas 142 .79 .70 
1918-19 ..... 187.7 174 73 AT 
BEEP oss evcns 150.5 199 66 oO 
1920-21 +65 ee 200 Ried 50 
BUUREN oe ccec steel 174 58 57 
BEA kc eccces 170.5 169 oy 59 
BUTS 6c eecs cc 178 5S .58 
EE.. ésaeadeu 174.8 170 57 59 


Both the relatively narrow range of fluetua- 
tion and the lag of operating costs as compared 
with living costs are in evidence in Table II. 
This is probably in accordance with the usual 
conditions in expenditures by a public corpora- 
tion whose inertia usually modifies its varia 
tions. 

The index of plant operation cost was above 
the index of living cost in 1905, it was much 
below in 1920-21, and slightly above again in 
1924-25. Similarly the plant operation dollar 
was worth $1.23 in 1904-05 to $1.32 for the 
general dollar; it was worth $0.62 in 1920-21 to 
$0.50 for the cost of living dollar, and $0.57 
as compared with $0.59 for the cost of living 
dollar in 1924-25. The index of living costs 
has fallen for the past four years, while the 
index of school plant operation cost still tends 
upward. 

The smaller variation and the lag of plant 
operation costs, as compared with living costs, 
is shown clearly in Chart I. While the curve 
of cost of plant operation rises rapidly, it does 
not show any such peak as living costs in 1919 
20-21, nor has it fallen back as the living cost 
curve has done since 1921. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL BUILDING REPAIRS 

. The Plan Used in Philadelphia 

It has been said that proper upkeep and timely 
repair of a house is the mark of a prudent home 
The principle involved is not unlike 
that in the old proverb which says that “a stitch 


owner. 
in time saves nine.” Careful maintenance. and 
repair of school buildings is as much a sign 
of prudence and wisdom on the part of a board 
of education as it is on the part of a home 
owner. Every school board has learned that 
continued attention to maintenance and repair 
is the best means of keeping buildings in 
efficient shape and of obviating extended and 
expensive reconstruction. 
(Concluded on Page 158) 
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High School Science Laboratories 
A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


A recent study of United States Bureau of 
Education statistics shows that in 1895, approxi- 
mately 32 pupils out of every hundred attending 
public high schools were enrolled in science 
classes; by 1900, the proportion had grown to 56 
out of every hundred, and in 1922 there were 63 
out of each hundred in science classes. The 
sciences included are all of the common ones in 
which high school courses were offered: physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, biology, astronomy, 
geology, physical geography, general science and 
agriculture. They do not include domestic 
science; nor do they include physiology, a sub- 
ject required by law twenty to thirty years ago 
in many states for all pupils. 

There is a noteworthy change in the science 
subjects taught today in secondary schools from 
those of three decades ago when sciences were 
just becoming general as high school subjects; 
physics, chemistry, biology and “general scienee” 
are the science subjects most common today. 
Next comes hygiene and sanitation, and in 
certain schools, agriculture. Biology has re 
placed very largely the old botany and zoology 
courses. “General science” has replaced physi- 
cal geography and serves as a general introduc 
tory course to train pupils in science observa 
tion and to bring them in touch with their en 
vironment. It also gives them elementary 
science methods and a scientific approach, of 
value to them in the more advanced courses in 
later years. Physiology has practically dropped 
out of the school curriculum, being replaced by 
more practical subject, hygiene and sanitation. 
For astronomy and geology there is now prac 
tically no demand. 

This change in the science subjects has been 
responsible in part for the almost universal in- 
stallations of laboratories in secondary schools. 
The change is also due partly to the greater 
interest which pupils seem to have in the sub 
jects now in the course of the system. The 
change, in turn, is due to the fact that these 
subjects are laboratory subjects, and through the 
laboratory more efficient teaching has resulted. 
In other words, the laboratory and laboratory 
methods have proved so effective in educational 
work that the laboratory sciences have prevailed 
over those that are textbook sciences and the 
field-study courses. 

Thirty years ago, science laboratories were 
just becoming common in high schools and 
academies: laboratories for physics and chem 
istry were the first as a rule. Now, no second 
ary school is complete without its laboratories. 
Junior high schools have laboratories as well, 
and even well planned and well equipped ele 
mentary schools have special laboiatories for 
elementary science, nature study and geography. 
The laboratory courses have proved so popular 
and efficient in their results that teachers of 
other subjects have attempted to create “labora 
tory” courses in their subjects and we tind 
courses in history, literature, mathematics and 
language using what has been designated as the 
“laboratory method.” This may be termed the 
achievement of the “laboratory idea.” 

The One-Science-Teacher-High-School 

Between 80 and 85 per cent of the high schools 
and academies in the United States are one 
science teacher schools. ‘Two or more teachers 
may actually teach science classes, but the total 
number of hours in science work is not more 
than could be taken care of by a single instrue- 
tor. 

A recent study of this subject shows that prac 
tically all of these one-science-teacher schools 
have courses in at least two sciences, sometimes 
in three, and in a limited number of schools 
even more than tliree. Physics and chemistry 
are the most common, with biology, general 


science and agriculture coming next. These 
small schools, as well as the larger ones, follow 
the laboratory method with work 
nearly as complete as in the larger schools. In 
fact, it is now quite rare to find a school teach- 


laboratory 


ing sciences, which does not follow a standard- 
ized course. Otherwise, they would not be 
recognized by state departments of education, 
state colleges and other accrediting agencies. 
In approximately thirty states, the state depart- 
ments of education have prepared minimum 
lists of equipment with which the laboratories 
must be provided if their courses are to be ap 
proved. Certain national standardizing agencies 
also have such lists. 

One difficulty in high school science teaching 
found particularly by medium and small schools 
is the providing of laboratories for the various 
sciences without incurring too great an expense. 
They are, therefore, more and more coming to 
use one room as a laboratory for all science 
subjects and in many cases using the same room 
for other subjects when not in use for the 
sciences. This movement has resulted in the 
development of special laboratory furniture that 
may be used for physies, chemistry, biology and 
general science, and also used as desks when the 
room is used as a recitation room for academic 
subjects. In the usual layout, ten years ago be 
fore the great rise in the cost of building, in a 
high school to accommodate from 200 to 500 
pupils, provision was made for a physics labora 
tory, a separate chemistry laboratory, and a 
lecture room to be used for both subjects. One 
instructor in schools of this range has charge of 
This 
means that usually but one of the three rooms 


these two subjects and the three rooms. 


was in use at any one time, the other two were 
idle. Each in the ordinary 
high school building cost to build today 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars. Idle 


individual room 
from 
rooms 
are, therefore, an economic waste. 

A similar economic waste is found in city 
In a recent study made by Dr 
Paul C. Packer in New Y ork City, he finds that 
in eight cosmopolitan high schools, 


high schools. 


the physics 
laboratories were used approximately 30 per cent 
of the schoo! day, chemistry laboratories, 40 per 
cent, and biological science laboratories, 56 per 
cent. 
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Economy in Laboratory Space 

Under the newer plan being more extensively 
used each year, one room is used in such schools 
instead of three, releasing two rooms for other 
work, or permitting the erection of a smaller 
building for the same number of pupils. Also 
a considerable number of old high schools 
throughout the country are adopting the newer 
plan, releasing formerly devoted to 
science laboratories, to other subjects, thus help- 
ing take care of the increased enrollment in the 
In larger schools where separate teach- 


rooms 


schools. 
ers are employed for various sciences, lecture 
rooms are being omitted and the laboratories 
fitted with this special furniture so that they 
may be used for lectures, demonstrations, reci- 
other 
Lineoln School, Teachers College, New 


tations, and exercises in the science 
classes. 
York City, is a good example of this. 

The special furniture for this dual purpose 
differs considerably from the old forms of chem- 
istry and physies desks. The desks are three 
inches lower than the older one, and three inches 
higher than the ordinary library table. Experi- 
ence shows that this height is satisfactory for a 
work bench in laboratory experiments, and also 
it is satisfactory as a recitation room table when 
used with a special chair two inches higher than 
the ordinary chair. Such a chair would be un- 
comfortable to use for a long period, but is per- 
fectly satisfactory for the ordinary school reci- 
tation period when a foot rest is used. A 
special arrangement of cupboards under the desk 
is necessary of course so that space for the 
knees is provided when pupils are seated. 

Professional Advantages 

Krom the professional standpoint, the room 
fitted with special furniture which may be used 
for laboratory exercises and for a_ recitation 
Actual 
tests carried out during the past tive years show 


room has very much to commend it. 
that the required courses of study are much 
more easily covered. ‘This is due primarily to 
the saving of time usually lost in the old method 
because of the difficulty in arranging laboratory 
exercises so that pupils are completely occupied 
for the entire period and are through exactly at 
the end of the period. With this combination 
room, the five or ten minutes so often wasted 
at the end of the laboratory period is utilized; 
pupils pull out their chairs and have a comfort 
able seat and desk on which to make their notes, 


(Concluded on Page 170) 
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The Administration of School Building Programs 


Il- Types of Organization Established for the Administration of School Building Programs 


Osman R. Hull, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


SECOND ARTICLE 

[It is the purpose of this article to state the 
basis of classification used in grouping cities 
according to the type of organization used by 
them in the administration of their school 
building programs, and to set forth the dis- 
tinctive features of the several types. 

The method of providing architectural service, 
and the kind of service rendered by the archi- 
tect, have been used as a basis of classification. 
Assistance, direction, supervision, and checks 
may be provided to supplement the work of the 
architect, but he is the maker of the plans and 
specifications and is responsible for composing 
into a workable unit the recommendations of 
the engineers on the one hand and the educa- 
tional requirements of the instructional staff on 
the other. The importance of architectural 
service as a basis of classification is indicated 
by the fact that fully three-fourths of the over- 
head cost of construction is for this service. 

The Five Plans 

Aceording to the basis of architectural serv 
ice, cities group themselves quite readily into 
five general groups, as follows: 

[. Cities in which the architect provides all 
plans and specifications, inspection and super- 
vision, and is held directly responsible for the 
completion of his own building. 

Il. Cities employing a supervising architect 
who supplies preliminary plans and standard 
specifications to architects employed on com- 
mission for individual buildings; the project 
architect is held responsible, under the general 
direction of the supervising architect, for the 
completion of his building. 

Il]. Cities employing a supervising architect 
as the head of a building department, the head 
architeet. directing the work of project archi 
tects employed on a commission basis to prepare 
plans and specifications for individual buildings. 
Under this plan the supervision of construction 
and inspection is taken over by the department, 
the project architect being called in only for 
consultation. 

IV. Cities maintaining an architectural and 
engineering staff on a full-time basis who pre- 
pare all plans and specifications within the de- 
partment and supervise all construction. 

V. Cities that enter into a contract with the 
local architects who organize as an association 
to administer school building construction. 
Project architects are assigned by the associa 


tion to individual buildings and are under the 


irection of the association. 

The Separate Architect for Each Building 
Administrative Organization, Type I. A city 
conducting its building program under this type 
of organization employs one or more architects, 
usually one for each building. The outstanding 
feature of this type is that the architect is held 
responsible for developing all plans and speci- 
fications. He acts with the board of education 
and business manager in the letting and pay 
ment of contracts, supervises the construction 
of his building, and finally approves the com- 
pleted structure for official acceptance by the 
board. Under this plan the architect is usually 
paid a flat fee or commission, which covers all 
expense to the board for architectural service, 
including general plans and _ specifications, 
heating, lighting, ventilating and structural 
engineering service, inspection and supervision. 
Under this plan, boards often provide an addi 
tional inspector at their own expense. Also, 
expert educational service may be provided to 
establish a building program and to work out 
the edueational details, provide preliminary 
studies and check the completed plans. This 
service is often included in the contract with 


the architect, the fee being paid out of his 
commission. In some instances the educational 
service and business management is provided 
by members of the regular school department. 

In the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, the 
superintendent of schools is responsible for 
keeping in touch with the educational needs of 
the city. He recommends to the school board 
from time to time the advisability of purchasing 
new sites preparatory to taking care of the 
growth of the city. When the approximate 
location is determined upon, the matter is left 
with the sites committee, who with the business 
manager, proceed to get options. The superin- 
tendent also recommends the erection of new 
buildings, their size, and type. When the build- 
ing program is approved by the board, the 
business committee recommends the employment 
of an architect to work with him in perfecting 
the preliminary plans. With the approval of the 
plans by the board the architect is authorized to 
proceed with the preparation of complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications. In advertising 
for bids there are about seven contracts, namely : 
general, plumbing, heating, electrical, sheet 
metal, temperature regulation, and clocks and 
bells. As the work progresses it is under the 
supervision of the business committee, repre- 
sented by the business manager and the archi- 
tect. The architect’s commission includes super- 
vision; however, the board employs an inspector 
on each job who reports to the architect and 
sends the business manager a copy of his report. 
All the work is done on a commission basis, 
passing it around between three or four local 
firms who do more or less school work. 

It will be noted that in Grand Rapids the 
architect is responsible for the building con- 
struction from the time the preliminary plans 
are drawn until the completion of the building. 
The reader is referred to the description of the 
Denver plan in the article by the writer appear- 
ing in the June issue of this journal as another 
instance of organization under Type I. 

The Supervising Architect 

Administrative Organization, Type II, or the 
supervising architect plan of organization, is 
used by those cities who feel that they should 
give a large number of architects the oppor- 
tunity of planning their school buildings. either 
in an attempt to distribute their patronage to 
local firms, or to avail themselves of the com- 
bined contributions of a large competitive 
group, and at the same time provide for a con- 
tinuity of standards in plans and specifications, 
letting of contracts and other administrative 
procedure through the employment of a super- 
vising architect. This architect may be one 
of established ability in school building plan- 
ning, who acts as the immediate agent of the 
board of education. 

The supervising architect is in a position to 
develop, in consultation with the superintendent 
of schools and his staff, standard room layouts 
and other details directly affecting the educa- 
tional program. He becomes at once responsible 
for supplying preliminary layouts and standard 
requirements to the project architect who is 
employed to plan a specific building. Under 
this type of organization the project architect 
is responsible for the supervision of construction 
of his own building, subject to the check of the 
supervising architect. 

The Trenton and Atlanta Plans 

The plan of organization used by the city of 
Trenton, New Jersey, for architectural service 
and the supervision of construction provides for 
(1) a supervising and consulting architect who 
is a school specialist, and (2) an associate archi- 
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tect selected from the architects practicing in 
the city. 

The supervising and consulting architect re- 
ceives two-thirds of the fees paid. He employs 
at his own expense all engineering service for 
the building, and is responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the original plans and _ specifications. 
In addition to this, he exercises general super- 
vision over the construction of the building and 
approves all vouchers and payments. 

The associate architect receives one-third of 
the fees paid. He prepares all details and gives 
immediate supervision to the construction of the 
building. The board of education employs a 
clerk of the works who is the actual building 
inspector of the particular building erected. 

The description of the plan used by Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the June number of this journal, 
shows the supervising architect type of organi- 
zation, but with the project architect responsible 
for a larger proportion of the work for which 
he receives 4.5 per cent, the supervising archi- 
tect receiving one per cent. It will be noted 
that this plan may also provide for the employ- 
ment of expert educational service, the fee paid 
by Atlanta being one-half of one per cent. By 
the use of this plan cities which do not have a 
continuous building program secure the advan- 
tages of departmental control, without building 
up an expensive organization for a short pro- 
gram. 

A Combination Plan 

Administrative Organization, Type III. Cities 
in this group have established a building de- 
partment under the direction of a salaried full 
time supervising architect. This department is 
sometimes a division or bureau under the busi 
ness manager. Project architects are employed 
on a commission basis as under Type II, receive 
preliminary layouts and suggestions from the 
supervising or department architect, but are 
relieved of all responsibility of inspection and 
supervision of construction. From the time 
that the plans and specifications have been ap- 
proved the building department provides the 
inspection and supervision, approves vouchers 
for payment, and performs all other archi- 
tectural service. The project architect may on 
his own account inspect the construction and 
confer with the supervising architect or be 
called into conference by him. 

This plan of organization is adapted to cities 
that have a continuous building program of 
sufficient magnitude to keep the department 
personnel profitably employed. It provides an 
opportunity for the continuous study of local 
building requirements and _ school housing 
standards, with the development of a set of 
modern educational standards that may be used 
by all the building architects and improved from 
time to time as changing conditions may re- 
quire. The city has the advantage of competi- 
tive design and planning, and of supervision 
by a corps of trained inspectors and engineers 
familiar with the specifications and standards 
of the building department. Boards of educa- 
tion using this plan feel that it is more econom- 
ical and safer to handle the supervision through 
their own department than to depend on a large 
number of architects, some of whom cannot be 
held responsible for adequate supervision. 

The value of continuous study of the build 
ing problem is recognized in the report of a 
special committee of the board of education of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in which they recommend: 

“That the system of an architectural division 
be not adopted. All three of the cities (Cleve- 
land, Toledo, and Columbus) using this system 
agree that its greatest value is in continuous 


study. This value can be realized through the 
employment of a competent person on full time, 
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whose duties shall be confined to continuous 
studies and to the planning of architectural 
changes in old buildings. The information 
secured by him should be placed at the disposal 
of the employed architect, through his serving 
as a consultant on all new construction. There 
should be no new division, but such person 
should be attached to our present business de- 
partment.”’! 


The city of Los Angeles, California, has a 
building department organized as an _ archi- 
tectural bureau of the business department. An 
architect is employed as the superintendent of 
construction of the building department, and it 
is his duty to prepare schedules of rooms, stand- 
ard room layouts, and specifications in consulta- 
tion with the superintendent of schools and 
instructional staff. Also the principal of the 
school is consulted frequently to avoid changes 
during construction. Five contracts are usually 
let for general construction, plumbing, heating, 
painting and the electric work. 


After the contracts are awarded the super- 
vision is turned over to the building department. 
In this work the superintendent of construction 
is assisted by two head building inspectors and 
as many assistant building inspectors as the 
work requirés. The work of the department is 
kept at an even load by bringing in new jobs 
between the peak loads of maintenance work. 
The department of draftsmen and en- 
gineers handle all small awkward that 
would not be understood by an outside architect. 


force 


jobs 


Vhe School Building Department Plan 
Administrative Organization, Type IV. Type 
LV represents a complete organization of archi 
tects, engineers, draftsmen, inspectors and 
assistants employed on a full-time basis by the 
board of education and performing all services 
of design and supervision of construction. The 


oftices, 


assistance, 


expense of salaries, drafting 


and 


entire 
and 
transportation is paid by the board and consti 


rooms, supplies clerical 
tutes a part of the regular school budget. As 
in Type III this organization may be a separate 
and independent department of the board of 
education, a department general 
supervision of the superintendent of instruc 
tion, or a bureau of the business department. 
Acting independently it may be a strong and 
dominating force because of the large amount 
of money involved in school building contracts, 
and the instruction department may have little 
influence in shaping the building policies. On 
the other hand, in those instances where the 


under the 


plans and building standards must be approved 
by the superintendent as to their educational 
provisions there may be built up standard lay 
outs and specifications of a high order and par 
ticularly adapted to the educational 
The Philadelphia 
June issue of this journal,. provides for ap- 


program. 


plan, as described in the 


proval of all plans by the superintendent of 
instruction. 

The new administrative code of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, adopted June 1, 1925, provides 
for a reorganization of their housing 
department. <A few of the provisions of the 
code are as follows: 


“Sec. 161. There is hereby established a divi- 
sion of housing, to be administered and con- 
trolled by a commissioner on housing, subject to 
the supervision and direction of the director 
(business manager) of schools. There shall be 
in the division of housing, in addition to the 
commissioner, such architects, engineers, in- 
spectors, foremen, draftsmen, custodians, and 
other employees as may be necessary to perform 
the work assigned to the division. 


“Sec. 163. There shall be in the division of 
housing a bureau of architecture and construc- 
tion, which through the commissioner of housing 
shall function in the planning and construction 
of buildings. 


school 


“Report of Special Committee on Inspection of 
Schools and Systems in Cleveland, Toledo, and Colum- 
bus.” Cincinnati, Ohio, Board of Education, Official 
Proceedings, Dec. 8, 1924. 
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“Sec. 169. All plans and specifications for 
new buildings and their equipment * * * 


shall be prepared in the division of housing.’’* 

An important provision is made placing the 
initiative with the superintendent in determin- 
ing the school housing needs of the district, in: 


“Sec. 276. On or before January first of each 
year the superintendent shall submit to the 
board a report setting forth the distribution of 
the pupils in the Cleveland schools among the 
several buildings and among the several com- 
munities or sections of the school district; the 
anticipated growth of attendance during the 
next ensuing three years; the anticipated needs 
for new housing capacity in the several com- 
munities or sections of the district during such 
period, arranged in order of time and urgency; 
the approximate location of sites desirable or 
expedient to be acquired for buildings antici- 
pated to be needed; the grade, location and 
capacity of each new building or of each addi- 
tion to an existing building, the construction of 
which should be undertaken during each of the 
next ensuing three years. Such report shall be 
supported by such detailed data as may be 
available bearing upon the growth and distribu- 
tion of school population.’ 


Provision is also made that the superintend 
ent and his staff shall be consulted in the prep- 
aration of all plans and standards. All matters 
of a technical nature are left to the administra 
tive staff for decision, the board reserving to 
itself only matters of policy, and the right of 
approval. It is provided that building standards 
shall be established, and that 
be taken into consideration by the division of 
school housing. 


those standards 


The seleetion of the personnel, the develop- 
ment of an organization, and the placing of 
responsibility in the division of school housing 
just presented, takes time and careful regula 
tion and can be successfully accomplished only 
in a city with a large and continuous building 
program. 

The little 
authority in the approval of plans by the super 
intendent of schools. 


Cleveland organization reveals 


The final authority rests 
with the director, who is in charge of the bureau 
of architecture. 

*““Record of Proceedings,’ Cleveland, Ohio 
Education, June 1, 1925. P. 518 


“Record of Proceedings,’ Cleveland, Ohio 
Education, June 1, 1925. P..522 


soard of 
Board of 
(Continued on Page 170) 
A STUDY OF SALARIES OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICERS IN 1925-1926 
The research division of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. 
completed a study of the salaries paid adminis 


A. has recently 


trative officers in city school systems during the 
school year 1925-1926. The tabulation is simi 
lar to that for 1924-1925 and indicates the in 
creases in salaries paid to certain school officers 
and’ for comparative purposes the increase in 
the cost of living. In general it is indicated 
that the percentage of increase in salary equals 
the increase in the cost of living. 

The table is divided into two parts, one show 
ing the salaries paid in 100,000 
population in 1920, and one showing the sal- 
aries paid in cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 
population. In the first group, the superin- 
tendent was paid $5,000 in 1913-1914, and 
$9,250 in 1925-1926; the assistant superintend 
ent was paid $3,200 and $5,500 respectively ; 
the kindergarten and primary supervisor were 
paid $1,625 and $3,250 respectively; the super 
visors of drawing were paid $1,800 and $3,300 
respectively; the supervisors of music were paid 


cities over 


$1,770 and $3,325 respectively; the supervisor 
of physical training $1,650 and $3,555 respec 
tively. 


In the second group,. the superintendent was 
paid $3,000 in 1913-1914 and $6,000 in 1925 
1926; the assistant superintendent was paid 
$1,800 and $4,000 respectively; the kindergar 
ten and primary supervisors $800 and $2,600 


respectively; the supervisors of drawing $1,100 
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and $2,313 respectively; the supervisors of 
music $1,100 and $2,600 respectively; the 
supervisors of physical training $1,100 and 
$2,800 respectively. 

The table shows that the salaries paid school 
officials generally has not increased as rapidly 
as wage rates. If the tendencies shown con- 
tinue to exist, it means that a 
quality of human material will be commanded 
by the salaries paid the leaders of the profes- 


less capable 


It is suggested that school boards may 
well pause and ask whether the time has not 


sion. 


come to take heed lest the schools of the nation 
be deprived of leaders of first-rate ability. It 
is revealed that some school officials, poorly 
compensated before the war, have in the post- 
war period failed to receive increases in salary 
similar to those granted in other sections of 
the country. 

The following table shows the salaries paid 
to superintendents of schools, secretaries, busi 
ness managers, and superintendents of build- 
ings in the several cities listed: 


Distribution of Salaries Paid Administrative Officers 
in 1925-1926 


Superin 
Superin tendent 
temdent Secre Buildings 
of tary of Bus. and 
Cities Schools Board Mer. Grounds 
U. S. Median 89,000 $4,310 $5.000 $3,800 
birmingham 7.500 2,400 4.500 2.800 
Los Angeles 10,000 5,800 8,000 6,000 
Oakland .11,000 5,400 5,500 3,900 
San Francisco 10,000 8,000 me 1 3,900 
Denver ; 10,000 1000 6,300 ‘sande 
Bridgeport 10,000 ‘ 4.500 3,300 
New Haven TAH) $450 3,400 Ay 
Wilmington 6,000 1,700 2,800 2,1) 
Washington, D. C 9,000 8.000 Ser, 3,000 
Atlanta ; 7.500 1,80) 3.000 2 400 
Chicago 15.000 6.000 12.000 8 
Indianapolis 9,000 4,000 5.000 5,000 
Des Moines 10.04) 5.600 3,700 
Kansas City, Kans 6,500 ATWO ; 2,000 
Louisville 5.00) 5 OM) 5.000 8 
New Orleans S (WW) 4,20) 
Baltimore 10.000 5.000 now 2 Mw) 
Boston 12.000 5,496 7. 150 
Cambridge 7.500 1,482* 1500 3,000 
Fall River 7.) 150) 
New Bedford 6.500 3.2) 
Springfield 9.000 2.11) 
Worcester TM 5.100! 
Detroit 15,000 6.600 5,000 
Grand Rapids 9.00) 6.0005 : 
Minneapolis 10,000 ; 3.900 
St. Paul 5.00 3.500 25 
St. Louis 11,000 7.800 9,200 
Omaha 10.000 8.800 4.800 
Camden 7.000 uke 
Jersey City 10.500 5M) se 
Newark 10,000 TW) 9.00 5.4 
Paterson 8.0) 1am 
Trenton 10.000 1.000 4.000 
Albany 7.500 3.500 
Buffalo 11.000 5.000 6.260 eeu 
New York 20-4) 9.000 2 500 
Rochester 10,000 1500 5.000 5.500 
Syracuse 6.000 2 800 2 200 
Yonkers 7.000 5.000 2.900 
Akron 8.000 2.600 2.2%) 
Cincinnati 10,000 4.100 5.000 wii 
Cleveland 12,000 8,625 10,025 6500 
Columbus 7.500 1500 ¢ =i 3,000 
Dayton 10.000 4.320) oe 5,200 
Toledo ; ; 8.500 te eae o wedee 
Youngstown .10,000 3.000 5.000 , ae 
Portland, Ore 7.500 se 4,5 
Philadelphia 12,000 * 10,0004 8,000 
Pittsburgh 12.000 8.000 7,000 
Reading 7.000 3.750 4,250 
Scranton 6,500 BOO : 4,500 
Providence 7.500 ‘ 5.500" ocean 
Memphis 10,000 3,600 3,000 2,700 
Nashville 4,800) ; 4,2) ‘cain 
Dallas 10,000 5 OW) 8.000 
Fort Worth 6.000 3.250 
Houston 10.000 7.500 ee 
Salt Lake City 6,500 ‘ 4,800" 4,200 
Norfolk ‘ : 2100 ; 92 850 
Richmond 7.500 t.WM) 9 . eee 
Seattle 9.500 3.800 2.900! 3,600 
Spokane 6.500 ‘ 3.500* 3,300 
Milwaukee 10,000 SW) Te 4 iW) 


1One deputy superintendent at salary 
as business manager 

One assistant superintendent acts as business man 
ager; two assistant superintendents act as directors of 
research, tests and measurements, all three of these 
receive a salary of $4,200 each 

*Business manager also acts as 
buildings and grounds 

‘Business manager also acts as 
board. 

‘One of these assistant superintendents also acts as 
secretary of the board at a salary of $5,000 

‘The secretary of the board also acts as secretary to 
the superintendent 

7One of the assistant superintendents also acts 48 
business manager with a salary of $6,000 

SOne of these assistant superintendents acts 48 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, and another 
acts as director of research, tests and measurements. 

*The secretary of the board also acts as business 
manager, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
and attendance officer 

“Comptroller 


of $4,800 acts 


superintendent of 


secretary of the 


‘This is the maximum salary pai@d according to 4 
reguiar schedule. It may not be the actual salary 
received during 1925-1926 
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HIGH SCHOOL, DURAND, WIS 





BASEMENT PLAN 


SOME RECENT WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 
The Durand High School 

The high sehool at Durand, Wis., is located 
ina small community of 1,517 population. In 
preparing the plans for the structure, an effort 
Was made to take care of the present enrollment, 
and to give due consideration to future growth 
and expansion of the school plant. 

After a careful survey of the local conditions 
and a number of conferences with the board of 
education and the superintendent, a plan was 
adopted which seemed to fulfill all the educa 
tional requirements and which kept the cost 
within the limit of $80,000, 


The building is built in the Collegiate Gothic 
stvle of architecture and is located on a site of 
ten acres, providing space in the rear for an 
athletic field and community 


has two stories and a basement and is 125 feet 


playground. It 
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SUB BASEMENT PLAN. HIGH SCHOO! 


HIGH SCHOOL, DURAND, WIS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


by 7) feet in. size. 
brick 


bearing 


The exterior walls are of 
. With load-bearing Mason City tile: the 
walls and floors are of conerete and 
steel construction; corridor floors and staircases 
are of terrazzo, and maple floors are found in 
the classrooms. 


The building consists ot twelve Classrooms, 
and has in addition, various shops and work 
rooms, a library, an auditorium and gymnasium, 


and administrative offices. The auditorium has 
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Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wis 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wis 


a stage seating 400 persons and is equipped with 
dressing rooms and a motion picture booth. The 
gymnasium is 73 feet by 48 feet and is provided 
with bleachers and showers. 

The finish throughout the building is of birch 
and slate blackboards are found in all class 
rooms. The building is provided with a separ 


ate heating plant and a complete electrical 


equipment including telephones, master clocks 


and gongs. 


— 





WIS ASSEMBLY ROOM LOOKING 


AT STAGE), HIGH SCHOO! DURAND, WIS 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SCHOFIELD, WIS 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SCHOFIELD, WIS. Oppenhamer & Obe!l Architect 


The building, which Was erected during the It Was planned and erected under thr super 
Architects Oppenhamer and = Obel, 
Crreen Bay, W is. 
The Kimberly School 
The intermediate school at Kimberly, Wis., is 


“neak” period of construction costs, was built vision of 
at a total cost of $77,294. The cost of the heat 
ing and ventilating system was $8,000; of the 
plumbing, $4,569; of the electrical equipment, 


$2,500, and of the furniture $6,500. | 


of fireproof construction and cost 25 cents per 


Bs ae 





INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, KIMBERLY, Wis 
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Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wi 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
Green Bay, Wis 
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The building was planned and erected under 
Architects Oppenhamer and Obel, Green Bay, 
Wis. 
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Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wis 
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HIGH SCHOOL, WHITEHALL, WIS Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wis 
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BASEMENT PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
HIGH SCHOOL, WHITEHALI WIS Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay. Wis 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 

The Schofield Junior High School 
Phe junior high school at Schotield, W Is., has 
two stories and a basement and contains seven 


Classrooms, and auditorium and a gymnasium 





It was erected at a total cost of $54,208, 





The buildine was pl: dd and ereeted under 
ine building ” pl inned i eee HIGH SCHOOL, WHITEHALL, WIS Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wi 
the supervision of Arechiteets Oppenhamer and 


Obel, Green Bay, Wis. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, KIMBERLY, WIS. Oppenhamer & Obel, Architects, Green Bay, Wis 
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THE KLAMATH FALLS SCHOOL 
J. P. Wells, Superintendent of Schools 

The Fremont elementary school at Klamath 
Falls, Ore, was erected for a town of slightly 
more than two thousand population. The 
building, which is named in honor of John C. 
Fremont, an early pioneer of the community, 
was dedicated in March, 1926, with a program 
in the auditorium of the school. Mr. W. KF. 
Woodward, chairman of the school board of 
Portland, delivered the dedicatory address. 

The building is of fireproof construction, with 
exterior walls of brick and concrete, and an 
entrance of cast stone. The entire first floor 
is of concrete, with battleship linoleum cover 
ing the classrooms. The stairwavs are of con 
crete and the corridors on the upper floors are 
of magnesite composition. 

The building contains fourteen classrooms, in 
addition to a home economies laboratory. man 
ual training shops, a library, an auditorium, 
two gymnasiums, a medical inspection room, 
and a teachers’ restroom, together with showers 
for boys and girls, and offices for the superin 
tendent and principal. The classrooms are 22 
feet by 33 feet and accommodate 35 pupils each. 
Kach classroom has ample natural lighting and 
is provided with adjustable window shades. 
Wardrobes with disappearing doors are provided 
in each classroom, together with bookcases and 
teachers’ built-in closets. Each classroom has 
natural slate blackboards, with a borde: of cork 
board for the display of sehool exhibits and 
classroom material. 


(Concluded on Page 170) 
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AUDITORIUM, FREMONT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE 
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G. A. R. 


THE WILKES-BARRE MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL 
The new G. A, R. 


Barre, 


HIGH 


Wilkes 


veterans of 


high school at 


memorial to 


Pa., is a the 


the Civil War and is dedicated to “the welfare 


‘ 


of the community”. To the minutest detail, 
the building and grounds have been adapted to 
the use of the pupil, the benefit of the people, 
and the advancement of worth while purposes. 
Standing on high the building is a 


to the 


ground 


fitting and lasting 


memorial soldiers of 


1861-65. 

The building is an interesting adaptation of 
the ‘Tuscan stvle of architecture. The archi 
are plain but attractive, and the 
structure is practically 


tectural lines 
devoid of 


forth in all 


ornamenta 


tion, making it stand 


its simple 
beauty. 


from. the 
feet. It 


feet back 
frontage of 25 
site of 4.6 


chased at a cost of 


The building is set 153 


street line and has il 


: accuples a acres, which was pur 


more than $40,000, 
The exterior construction is of buff Indiana 
with 


Hinestone and 


pilasters, 
The 


main teature of the tront is the high arch over 


gray granite, 


cornices, and arches in the Tusean style. 


Rm 


' the main entrance, A massive porch leads to 


Phe 


vestibule and main stairway are of marble, with 


the main doors which are of tine bronze. 





rYPICAI 


CLASSROOM 


MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, WILKES-BARRE, 
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PA.—STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD IN 


hand rails and light fixtures of bronze. Botti 
cino marble is used on all the walls, with St. 
Crenevieve golden vein for trimming on. the 


pilasters and stairs. 


oo 
THIS BUILDING 


IS NAMED IN HONOR OF 


WEIR eL Wi DINU ai0f 
REPUBLIC 


VNGRATEFUL RECOGNITION 
OF THEIR 
SERVICE TO THE NATION 





MEMORIAL TABLET IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THE G. A. R. MEMORIAI 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 


THE FOREGROUND. 
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Robert Ireland, Architect. 


On the first floor at the left, are the prin 


cipal’s office and shops and at the right are the 


library, the cooking room, and cafeteria. The 
auditorium immediately adjoining the hall is 


finished in walnut. Wood paneling is used as a 
finish for the front of the stage and balcony, 
and a hand-painted border decoration outlines 
the proscenium skylight 


with fifteen glass windows forms the ceiling; it 


arch. An art-glass 
depicts the arts and sciences by symbols and ad 
mits light to the room. An indirect system of 


artificial lighting is used. 


On the second and third floors are business 
Built-in 


in each of the classrooms, 


and academic classrooms. lockers are 


found together with 
Large gym 


located on the 


special ventilation for fresh air. 
nasiums for boys and girls are 
second floor, with shower, locker, and dressing 
the girls’ 


rooms immediately below. In room 


are thirty individual showers and dressing 


rooms. The fourth floor cares for the science, 


music, and art departments. 


The building is heated with hot or tempered 


air, without direct radiation in the classrooms 


Six large tans force the air to the classrooms 
and four boilers furnish steam to heat the air. 
Damper controls are operated by a thermostatic 
regulating system maintaining seventy degrees 


at all times. 





PRINT SHOP. 
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AUDITORIUM, G. A. R. MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The construction work on the building was 


begun in June, 1920, and the corner stone was 


laid in October, 1922. The building was com 
pleted and dedicated inh Novemb , 1925, at a 
total cost of $1,543,083. The cost of the build 


! 


Inge alone vas $1,012,450, that of the heating, 


The Boyden High School, Salisbury, 
North Carolina 


G. B. Phillips, Superintendent of Schools 


The Bova n high school ut Salisbury, N. ¢ 
was erected for a community of 15,884 popula 
tion. The first step toward the erection of the 
building was taken in 1922 when the school 
board purchased a site of 21 acres Phi vas 
followed by an election in 1924, at which the 
eitizens voted the necessars funds for the build 
Inge 

With the selection of the site and the voting 
of funds, the board proceeded to ¢ miplos Mr. ( 
(i. Savre as arehitect of the building, and to 
select expert educational advisors During 
period of six months the architect and the edu 
cational experts worked In close COO TM ration In 
the development of the final plans. The latter 
provided for a plant about twice the size of the 
unit erected, with provisions for meeting tuture 
growth in the sehool. The contracts for the 
construction work were awarded in) December, 
1924, and the building was completed and 
occupied in February, 1926 

Che building is of tvpe B fireproof construe 
tion in steel and conerete and has. state ap 
proved fire towers. The exterior is of buff 
brick, with terra cotta’ trimmin: Phe floors 
throughout are of maple over a concrete base, 
with the « ception of the halls and = staircases 
which are of terrazzo 

The building has a Capacity Of one thousand 
and houses at present a total of TOO students 
It has a total of 61 classroom units. The first 
floor has eleven classrooms, an auditorium, a 
geVimnasium, an administvative unit, a medica 
unit, and toilets for boys and girls 

The second floor contains fifteen classrooms 
and a library of five classroom unit Phe third 
fioor Is devoted to laboratories for chemustrs 
pliysies, biology and science, to a Commercial 
department, a home Ceonmomics department and 
a cafeteria 

The interior finish througout the building 
in natural oak and the 


i} ivory and creat 
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east we 


WILKES-BARRE 


plumbing electricity $195,694, 
the furniture and equipment 
building was erected from plans 
Architect 


prepared by 


educational 


auditorium 
facilities theatricals 
and entertainments. gvimnasium is SO feet 


and is provided with 


administrati 


wei 


—_a , —_—a 
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Robert Ireland, Architect 


the principal and assistant principal, also a 


work room or thre Te achers, ul hook POON, and a 


receiving room. The medical unit offers the 
latest conveniences for the care of sick and 
injured pupils. Two janitors’ rooms with the 


necessary equipment ure also provided, The 
commercial department has ative classroom 
unit affording space for bookkeeping, tv pewrit 
ing and stenography classes. The home eco 
nomics departm nt has a sewing and a cooking 
lnborator . and Spruce Toot additional POOTTIS, The 
enteteria accommodates from three hundred to 


four hundred students daily and is provided 


vith ample store rooms. 

The grounds about the building have been 
planted under the direction of Mr. Ek. S. Draper, 
landscape architect, of Charlotte. A large 


athletic fie d has been graded and is in reg 
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HIGH SCHOOL, SALISBURY, N. C C. G. Sayre, Architect, Greensboro, N. C 





The building was erected at a total cost of | ing system, $37,645; of the heat control, $8,568; and medical unit was purchased at a total cost 


seed —— ( $21,635 equi . . PSs 7 

$950,000, or 20 cents per cubie foot. The cost of the electrical w rk, 21,650. Equipm me on of 51,887. 

sisting of opera and tablet arm chairs, science The building was planned and erected under 
( > construe F Was 8551200: » . : os ‘ ‘ ' . 

f the construction work was $331,200; of the laboratory equipment, lockers and steel shelving, the general supervision of Mr. C. G. Sayre, 
plumbing, $20,000; of the heating and ventilat gymnasium equipment, motion picture machine,  Arechiteet, Greensboro, N.C, 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AT SALISBURY, N., C. 
1 Food Laboratory—Eight Unit Kitchens; 2 View of the Cafeteria 
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Summer Care of School Heating and Ventilating 
Plant 


E. W. Riesbeck, Consulting Engineer, Chicago 


This most important work in school build- 
ings is, in a great many cases, overlooked or 
not properly taken care of during the summer 
months. 

Heating and ventilating plants in school 
buildings perform a service often underesti- 
mated by those in charge of such plants. 
Usually little attention is paid to the proper 
overhauling of the equipment, which can best 
be done during the summer months. The de- 
velopment and health of thousands of children, 
who form the future generations, and who will 
be called upon to complete the unfinished tasks 
we leave, depends on proper light, heat, and 
ventilation. Class by class—year after year, 
students in universities, and children in ele- 
mentary and high schools, must spend a third 
of their waking hours or three-fourths of a 
year in the classrooms. Their progress, com- 
fort, and health depend on the equipment in- 
stalled to heat, light, and ventilate the class- 
rooms. If we only stopped to think for a few 
moments, we should realize the tremendous im- 
portance of this matter. Careful planning of 
the installation, and a thorough overhauling of 
important equipment is an absolute necessity 
in order that the heating system may function 
properly during the seven months of the heat- 
ing season when but little time is available to 
work on the equipment. 

This, by no means small responsibility, rests 
first upon the engineer, fireman, or caretaker, 
entrusted with the care and upkeep of the en- 
tire installation. upon the 
board or those in charge of the institution, who 
shoulder the responsibility of our 
coming generation and future Our 
boys and girls today must have advantages, due 
to the confinement in often 
crowded to the limit, that we did not enjoy. 
Light, heat, fresh air, and healthful surround- 
ings are vastly more important than the build- 
ing itself or its fixtures—vyes, even as import 
ant as the teaching staff. Proper humidity, 
temperature, and fresh air reduce illness, and 


Second, school 
molding 
citizens. 


closed rooms, 


increase alertness and attendance. 

In order that a clear understanding may pre 
vail, as to what constitutes proper overhauling 
and care of the mechanical equipment, let us 
go over the equipment installed in small school 
buildings as well as the larger high schools, 
colleges, and universities and point out step 
by step the work that should be done during 
the summer months. 


Stove Heated Schools 

In the small school building of the rural 
district, heated by stoves, the firepot should be 
thoroughly cleaned from soot and examined for 
cracks. The grate should be carefully in- 
spected to see that it is functioning properly 
and is free from defects. The stove pipe should 
be removed, cleaned inside, and painted out- 
side with a suitable paint. The chimney should 
be examined to ascertain whether or not any 
bricks have fallen into the chimney. This may 
be done by inserting a mirror in the cleanout 
By holding 
the mirror at an angle the entire opening of 
the chimney will be visible showing whether 
or not it is 


door, or the stove pipe opening. 


should be 
cleaned of soot by means of a flexible sewer rod, 
to which 


attached. 


clear. The chimney 


two or three old brooms are firmly 
The strings holding the broom firm 
should be cut so that the brooms will flare out 
Soot in stove 
pipes causes what is known as soot decay. If 


and fill the chimney opening. 


the soot is left in the pipes and chimney, it 
attracts moisture very rapidly, and decay of 


the pipes will follow. When everything is 
clean, the stovepipes should be replaced and the 
drafts left wide open. Circulation will take 
place, which will dry out the moisture in the 
chimney, absorbed through the brick during 
rain storms. The open drafts also cause a 
healthy circulation through the room during 
the summer months. 

Furnace Heated Schools and Institutions 

When schools and institutions are heated by 
a furnace, it is generally assumed that no over- 


hauling and cleaning are necessary. This 
faulty assumption leads eventually to grave 
troubles. The fire pot of most furnaces is cast 


in sections and joined together by bolts, or is 
made tight by some kind of stove putty or 
cement. The enormous heat in the firepot dur- 
ing the cold weather causes the metal to expand. 
This expansion the stove putty or 
cement, and when the fire is low, the cast iron 
sections contract. 


loosens 


This constant expansion and 
contraction during the heating season loosens 
and sometimes breaks up the cement or putty 
in the joints, and cracks are the result. If 
not taken eare of, smoke will be discharged 
through the open joints into the air space sur- 
rounding the fire pot. The air, tilled with 
smoke, will be discharged into the classrooms. 
The amount, be it small, we must 
acknowledge is not a healthy condition to 
exist. Walls will be blackened and the health 
of the children in the classrooms impaired. 


ever so 


When a furnace is closed down for the sum 
mer, the tire pot should be thoroughly exam- 
ined for cracks. This can best be done by 
using a putty knife, or a thin steel 
blade. If leaks are found, the joints should be 


thoroughly scraped, and fresh refractory cement 


narrow 


or a good grade of stove putty, obtained from 
the manufacturer, should be applied. Care 
must be taken to force the cement or putty in- 
to the full depth of the joint. It may be neces- 
sary in some cases to remove the outer jacket 
to do this work properly, but the time and 


effort spent, compared with the results ob- 
tained, will be worth while. 
The chimney and smoke pipe should be 


cleaned as explained under the foregoing para- 
graph on heated The grate 
should be carefully examined for cracks and all 
clinkers that may have lodged between the fire 


stove schools. 


pot and the grate or on the grate support must 
be removed. If pipes lead from the furnace to 
the various rooms, these should be removed and 
thoroughly cleaned at least once two 
You will be surprised how much fine 
ashes and dust you will find in them. The cold 


air intake should also be cleaned because this 


every 
years. 


contains, in many instances, more dirt and dust 
than the discharge pipes. 

The cleaned thor 
oughly of the sediment and seale deposit. If 
the water has leaked into the air chamber from 


water reservoir must be 


the reservoir, it may have caused the rusting 
of the wall, the sheet iron casing, or the cast 
iron extension of 


pit. 


the fire pot around the ash 
If such is the case, repairs must be made 
and the rust scraped from all parts. After this 
the rusted portions must be 
painted with red lead, to prevent further corro 
sion. A 14” ball float valve which 
may be purchased for very little, will prevent 
all this trouble, if 


has been done 


automatic 


installed in the reservoir, 
and assures the presence of water in the reser 
voir at all times. 
Cast Iron Hot Water or Steam Boiler 
Installations 
The piping system, radiators, and valves of 


hot water or 


steam heating plants in small 
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school buildings, after closing down for the 
summer, should be carefully examined for 
leaks. This can best be done while the plant 
is still in operation. Leaky joints and valves 
should be marked with chalk, so that they may 
not be overlooked. If this matter has been for- 
gotten, the leaks may be noticed by rust spots 
on the piping, radiators or boiler. Where such 
spots occur, steps must be taken to repair the 
leaks, which will never take up and may cause 
serious trouble in the middle of winter. The 
water should be drained and the boiler should 
be thoroughly washed and scraped to remove 
any sediment, core sand, or scale, lodging in 
the bottom of the boiler. All cleanout plugs 
must be removed and by means of a flash light 
the bottom of the boiler thoroughly examined. 

The chimney, smoke pipe, and flue passages 
of the boiler must be cleaned of the accumula- 
tion of soot and ashes. The grate should be 
carefully examined as explained above. A 
broken grate section or a faulty support, if they 
give out in the winter, may mean school sus- 
pension, especially if extra parts are not on 
hand. It pays to have repair parts at the 
school or institution for emergencies. The 
smoke flue should be carefully examined for 
weak spots and holes. It often appears that a 
smoke flue is intact, but in many instances the 
writer has pushed his finger through smoke 
flues that seemed to be in good condition. Cast- 
iron smoke pipes, now available, have prevented 
many school fires and are known to give from 
eight to fifteen years longer service than sheet 
metal pipes, which last only from two to four 
years. 

When the boiler cleaning is completed, the 
cast iron water or steam boiler should be filled 
completely with water to avoid corrosion, and 
to assure that when someone fills the firepot 
with papers and refuse and ignites same, the 
cast iron sections of the boiler will not crack. 
This is a common occurrence in schools and in- 
stitutions and will be avoided if the boiler is 
tilled with water. Rubbish and paper when 
ignited, cause an extremely hot fire, and the 
local expansion may cause serious trouble in 
cast-iron boilers. It is therefore a good policy 
to discourage the burning of rubbish under a 
cold boiler during the summer months. 

Care of Steel Fire Box and Return Tubular 

Boilers 

Chimney, smoke flues, grates, and ash pit 
should be carefully examined, as explained be- 
fore. The boiler tubes should be carefully 
cleaned and scraped to remove the soot from 
them. This can best be done by a stiff wire 
brush or a scraper of the same size as the boiler 
tubes. The brick walls, if such are present, 
uptakes, and fire walls, should be carefully ex- 
amined for cracks and leaks. If such 
present, they cause a great loss of heat. 


are 
Cracks 
and leaks can be readily discovered by means 
of a burning candle. The flames will be sucked 
into the eracks or leaks. All cracks should be 
filled with tightly caulked into the 
crack, and the remainder of the erack should 
be filled with a good grade of refractory cement, 
or a good grade of mortar if the crack is on the 
outside of the wall. 

The firebrick lining of the furnace, the 
arches, the fire wall, and the lining of the com- 
bustion chamber are generally cracked and in 
some bricks may be missing. These 
should be carefully replaced, and firmly set in 
place by a good grade of refractory cement. 
When fire clay or cement is used, the trouble 
with 


asbestos, 


Cases 


most masons is that they use both the 
fire clay and cement as they would ordinary 
mortar, and apply it with a trowel. This 
method cannot be condemned too strongly. Fire 
brick must be dipped in fire clay or refractory 
cement and each brick must be tapped down 


with a hammer. Under no circumstances must 
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fire brick be laid in a heavy mortar. The fire 
clay or refractory cement must be mixed thin 
to the consistency of cream to get the best and 
lasting results. Such walls or arches will last 
four times as long as those laid in fire clay 
mortar. The mortar burns into dust and crum- 
bles from the joints, thus leaving the brick 
loose and the intense heat penetrates through 
the loose and open joints into the common brick 
wall, surrounding the setting, which causes this 
wall to crack. If more care 
laying up the fire brick wall and arches, a great 
deal of waste and trouble will be avoided, and 
thousands of dollars will be saved. 

The inside of the boiler should be thoroughly 
cleaned of scale and mud and the blowoff pipe 
examined to assure that it is clean. Serious 
trouble, even loss of life and property, has re- 
sulted from clogged blowoff pipes, not attended 
to when boilers were cleaned. The combustion 
chamber and the rear end of the boiler, the 
bridge wall, and the smoke flue should be thor- 
oughly cleaned of ashes and soot. The accumu- 
lated ashes in the bottom of the stack should be 
removed. This item is usually forgotten and 
the ashes pile up so high that it interferes with 
the draft. 


is exercised in 


The engineer or fireman should go into the 
boilers and examine all stay rods, braces, ete., 
by tapping them with a hammer to assure that 
they are taut, and not cracked. Serious ex- 
plosions have resulted from carelessness in this 
If the boiler is insured, the insurance 
inspector should be notified at this time to in- 
spect the boiler. 


respect. 


‘To lay up the boiler properly for the summer 
months, with the least injury proceed as fol- 
lows: 

Drain all the water from the boiler and leave 
all manholes open so that the air can circulate 
through the boiler for a few days, to thoroughly 
dry any moisture adhering to the boiler walls 
and flues. The filling of the boiler with water 
after it is cleaned, will not help corrosion, be- 
cause the water in the boiler is cooler than the 
air and will the boiler to thus 
setting up corrosion on the outside as well as 
the inside. 
after the boiler is dried and cleaned, the man 
holes be inserted, and the boiler closed up tight 
for the summer. Care of course must be taken 
that water is put in the boiler before starting 
in the Fall. 

No rubbish should be burnt under the boiler 
during the summer months while it is empty. 


cause sweat, 


It is therefore recommended that 


The safety valve should be propped open to 
prevent its sticking to the seat. All shut-off 
valves should be packed around the stem with 
a good grade of packing. Candle wicking and 
bemp burn out readily and should not be used. 
When composition seats are used in the valve, 
The fact 
that the valve has been tight during the last 
heating season is no evidence that cracks do 
not exist, which may cause the dise to leak or 


they should be examined for cracks. 


A valve is of no 
value unless it is tight and can be relied upon 
All valve seats 


even to crumble and fall out. 


to close in case of emergency. 


should be examined at least once every two 


years. Rubber gaskets in unions and between 
flanges should be examined for leaks. The en 
gineer or fireman has ample time to take care 
of this matter and leaks, properly attended to, 
will avoid trouble and shut downs during the 
heating season, as well as save considerable 
money. 

Gauge glasses badly filled with lime on the 
inside and outside can be cleaned with muriatie 
The acid 
the glass long enough to dissolve the carbonate 
of lime. 


the glass. 


acid. must be allowed to stand in 


This may be dohe without removing 
Any other vessel or pipe badlv tilled 
with scale may be cleaned in the same manner 


by emerging or filling with muriatie acid. 
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When all scale formation is removed, rinse 
thoroughly with cold water. The water leg of 
fire box boilers should be carefully examined 
by removing all the hand holes, and the scale 
should be scraped out clean. The sediment of 
fire box boilers will gather in the water leg and 
harden to a solid mass if not removed carefully. 


Ventilating Equipment 
It is often erroneously assumed that no atten- 
tion is required on the ventilating equipment, 
the engine, air compressor, or any other equip- 
ment installed in connection with ventilating 
units. The fact that equipment has 
operated satisfactorily during the last heating 


such 


season is no proof that it will continue to do so. 
Fan engine bearings, motor bearings, and fan 
shaft bearings wear down rapidly and need 
adjusting, refinishing, or replacing. The cylin- 
der head and the slide valve cover of fan en- 
gines, should be removed and the cylinder bore 
examined; also the slide valve and slide valve 
seat. If ridges are formed on the valve seat, 
they can readily be scraped even. If the eylin- 
that the 

Defee- 
If the eylinder is 
badly scored, it may necessitate re-boring. At 
this time and while the cover is removed from 
the slide valve, the engine should be turned 
over and placed on the lower and upper dead 
center and the position of the valve should be 
noted. 


der is badly scored, it is evidence 
piston rings are broken or badly cut. 


tive rings must be replaced. 


The valve may leak steam and need adjust 
ing and checking over frequently, due to the 
wear or slipping of the eccentric. 

If the fan is motor driven, the dust and car 
bon from the brushes must be blown out. This 
can be readily accomplished with a bellows or 
by attaching a 
vacuum cleaner. 


hose to the discharge of a 
If sparking exists when the 
motor is started, the brushes may be dirty or 
the between the sections 
may be tilled or the spring tension on the 
brushes may not be great enough to hold the 
brush to the commutator. 


spaces commutator 


To lean or to fit a 
new brush, slip a piece of No. 0 sandpaper be 
tween the brush and commutator with the sand 
side towards the brush, pull back and forth a 
few times, keeping the sandpaper close to the 
commutator. This will assure that the brush 
will fit the commutator properly and be clean. 
If any wires are bare, they should be insulated 
with friction tape. The should be ex 
amined and if it is found that a greater space 
exists between the rotor and the top field coils 
than between the and the field 
coils, the bearings should be renewed or the 
old bearings turned upside down, which often 


rotor 


rotor bottom 


times can be done on the standard type of 
motor. The oil rings or chains need examining 


to make certain that they revolve freely. The 
oil should be drained from all motor bearings 
once a year and the oil chamber washed out by 
flushing it with gasoline. When this has been 
done, the should be refilled with 
motor oil which has a greater viscosity than 
machine oil. The oil the chamber 
should be even with the underside of the shaft. 


chambers 
level in 


The indirect radiation installed on the dis 
charge side of the fan should be clean of dust. 
which collects in large quantities when no air 
washer is used. This dust 
sections and gathers around the pins on the 
vadiator The air for 


sections. ventilation in 


smaller institutions is often drawn from the 
basement or an adjoining room in place of out 
doors, and in this case is saturated with ash and 
coal dust, which increases the amount deposited 
the the 


plenum chambers or ducts are controlled ther 


between sections of 


mostatically, then the air compressor, its valves, 


and piston should be examined to assure The 
proper functioning. 


lodges between the 


“indirects.” If 
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Steam traps on indirect heating mains and 
risers need cleaning every year. Due to the 
wire drawing, the seat and valve of a trap is 
generally so badly cut that it needs regrinding 
In one school on which the writer 
checked up, over $400 worth of coal was wasted 
by steam going through the trap and leaky 
Where thermostats are installed in the 
ventilating duct or rooms, they should be care- 


or replacing. 


valves. 


fully examined and repaired when necessary. 
The air filters on the air compressor, through 
which the air must pass, should be cleaned or 
replaced. In many instances where thermostats 
are not functioning properly, the fault lies with 
defective air filters which allow dust to enter 
the pipe the small 
minute openings in the thermostat. The dia- 
phragms of thermostatically controlled radiator 
valves, after they 


lines and readily clogs 


have been installed for a 
number of years, harden and thus render the 
valve inoperative or unable to perform its func- 


tion properly. Overheated rooms will be the 
result. Such diaphragms as have hardened 
should be replaced. The room thermostats 


should be cleaned from dust and dirt by means 
of air from a bellows. 

All dirt pockets on air and steam lines, par- 
ticularly those on risers, should have the sedi- 
ment and scale removed from them. This can 
be done very readily by unscrewing the cap at 
the bottom of the dirt pocket. The humidity 
in classrooms is of great importance and should 
have the proper attention. Where ventilating 
systems installed without an air washer, 
sheet metal pans may be provided filled with 
water, either automatically by means of a float 


are 


and valve arrangement or by hand. These pans 
will serve materially to increase the comfort of 
the students. 

Proper humidity of the air is as important as 
pure air itself and persons at rest in a room 
with a temperature of 68 degrees F. 
humidity, will feel more comfortable than when 


and proper 


they are placed in a room in which a tempera- 
ture of 72 degrees exists and the humidity is 
naturally lower at this greater temperature. 
The proper humidity is considered to range be- 
tween 35 and 50 More work and 
activity can be carried on in rooms with this 


per cent. 
amount of humidity present. 

Fuel Oil Installations 
Where fuel oil burners are installed under 
boilers, the entire burner should be taken apart 
and thoroughly cleaned. If any refractory 
they should be carefully 
If cracks appear, the entire wall 
may be coated with a good grade of refractory 
cement. 


walls are present 


looked over. 


between the 
fuel oil tank and the boiler should be cleaned 
of sediment, and the wire strainer itself should 


The strainer connected 


be examined to insure that it is in perfect con- 
dition. The fuel oil pumps and valves, as well 
as any check valves installed in the line, should 
be carefully examined and cleaned. All electri- 
cal contact points should be cleaned with sand- 
paper and the motor bearings, oil rings, and 
blower bearings, should be given careful atten- 
tion to see that they are in proper condition. 
After the overhauling is completed, the boiler 
should be started and operated to assure that 
everything is in running order. 
In General 

When the plant is laid up during the summer 
months, all bright pump, fan, 
and compressor parts should be greased to pre- 


engine, motor, 


vent rusting and the entire plant given a coat 
of paint. 


It may seem that the foregoing advice is 
elaborate but it is astonishing that all the 


things outlined above will consume not a very 
great amount of time, and in most cases all of 
it can be accomplished by the engineer, fireman, 
or caretaker if he is given the proper instruc 
The fact that the plant has been in 


(Concluded on 


tions. 
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Baltimore Public School Cafeterias 


Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational Education 


The large school building program which has 
been in progress during the past few years, has 
made it possible for Baltimore to plan for ade- 
quate cafeteria facilities in many elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools. The school 
lunch is rapidly becoming an important part 
of the school system. The cafeterias are op- 
erated on a sound business and educational 
basis and cooperate in every way with all the 
departments of the school system to make it of 
the greatest value to the many student bodies. 
It is a large business and all plans, extensions, 
and operations require close attention of special- 
ists in cafeteria work. 

Very little attention in former years has been 
given to this very important phase of our public 
schools. The city of Baltimore has realized the 
importance of a healthy mind in a healthy body 
by providing in its new school buildings, splen 
didly equipped gymnasiums, showers, nurses’ 
and doctors’ offices, and school cafeterias. 
Health is one of the vital aims of public educa 
tion, therefore it is the duty of the school to 
assume complete control of the dispensing of 
food to the school child on the school grounds. 
In the planning of cafeterias in connection with 
new buildings, opinions of many experts were 
secured. Many cities were communicated with 
relative to the management and operation of 
cafeterias, and although there were many dif- 
ferent plans for this work, Baltimore has at 
tempted to take advantage of the best things 
in many systems and to organize cafeterias 
accordingly. Architects, engineers and equip 
ment experts were consulted relative to the 
location of cafeterias, general layout and equip 
ment. A great deal of time was devoted to 
special study of this proposition. 

Management and (€ eration 

The department of education took over the 
actual operation of school cafeterias in Septem 
ber, 1924, at which time cafeterias in one junior 
and one senior high school were opened. In 
September, 1925, a cafeteria was opened in 
another new high school, and in April. 1926, 
one was opened in connection with a new junior 
high sehool. In September, 1926, it is proposed 
to open two additional cafeterias in junior high 


schools. 


Others will be organized and opened 
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as rapidly as new buildings are constructed and 
wherever possible to make proper arrangements 
tor cafeterias in old buildings. A few cafeterias 
are still under the operation of a private con 
cessionaire. 

The division of vocational education is re- 
sponsible for the organization and general direc- 
tion of all cafeterias, which are operated by 


the department of education. The supervisor 


of home economics education supervises the 


work of the cafeteria emplovees in the buying, 
preparation, and service of food. The supervisor 
of commercial education supervises the cafeteria 
accounting. These two supervisors, with the 
director of vocational education, constitute a 
committee of three for the purpose of all gen 
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eral planning, organizing, developing, and op- 


erating of the cafeteria departments. <A trained 
dietitian will be given general charge of buying 
and accounting for all cafeterias with the 
opening of schools in September, 1926. 

Each cafeteria is operated by a dietitian who 
has had special training and experience in 
lunchroom work. She is appointed by the board 
of school commissioners and is directly respon- 
sible to the supervisor of home economies edu- 
cation. As cafeteria director she is a member 
of the faculty of the school where she is located 
and is in direct charge of all matters pertaining 
to the direction of the cafeteria of which she 
is director. From a school standpoint, she is 
naturally under the direction of the school prin- 
cipal. 

There are many reasons why all cafeterias 
should be under one central management. In 
the first place, a great deal of money can be 
saved by large quantity buying; accounting and 
the handling of records can be taken care of 
much more economically and the whole matter 
of food preparation and service can be unified 
and standardized. In reply to letters sent to 
eighteen of the largest cities in the United 
States, it was found that only seven were under 
central management, but a number indicated 
that it was very much desired. Sixteen of the 
eighteen replies say that the cafeterias are op- 
erated by the school system either with central 
management or separate school operation. 

Operating Personnel 

In addition to the special training for and 
experience in lunchroom work, the dietitians 
are graduates ot colleges of recognized stand 
ing, having majored in home economies and 
institutional management. The dietitian plans 
menus, directs the preparation and service of 
food, and guides the students in wise selection 
and suitable food combinations. This is carried 
out by an inspection of trays, suggestive posters, 
articles in the school magazine, and talks to 
students. 


The dietitian is responsible for the employ 


ment ot all cafeteria personnel. This includes 
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all persons employed in the preparation, sale 
and service of foods, janitor service, and ac- 
counting. Students are employed for serving 
of food and for certain duties in connection 
with the preparation of food and as bus-boys. 
The persons employed in the cafeteria work are 
required to pass a physical examination which 
is given by an officer of the city health depart- 
ment. Considerable attention is given by the 
dietitian to the supervision and training of the 
student workers. 

One scheme of particular interest, and one 
which promises to be very successful, is a voca- 
tional training course in Institutional Cookery 
which is carried on in connection with the new 
Douglass High School. In addition to being 
of very great assistance in the preparation and 
service of foods, the boys and girls enrolled are 
receiving training which will fit them for em- 
ployment in cafeterias, lunchrooms, tea rooms, 
hotels, and similar places. 

Layout of Lunchrooms and Kitchens 

While no definite policy has been established 
in regard to the location of lunchrooms in new 
buildings, it is believed that the most desirable 
location is on the ground floor. This location 
facilitates the delivery of cafeteria supplies, the 
disposal of waste materials, and a more satis- 
factory handling of students. 

Special attention has been given to the scien- 
tific arrangement of all equipment in the 


kitchens. Storeroom and dish-washing equip- 
ment has been arranged to operate most 
efficiently. Steam tables have been planned 


after a general agreement was reached about the 
proper arrangement of the food to be served and 
All plumb- 
ing, electrical outlets, and drains were arranged 
to conform to the proper location of equipment. 

All cafeterias have been provided with good 
natural light as well as splendid artificial light- 
ing schemes. Attention has been given to proper 
ventilation. It has been found desirable to 
have wood floors in the lunchrooms. A mastic 
floor with drains is most satisfactory for ecafe- 
teria kitchens. 
except that it is not resilient. 


the students to be accommodated. 


A concrete floor is satisfactory 
The plan given 
in this article shows the typical layout of the 
new junior high school cafeteria and kitchen. 


Equipment 
All equipment, including the power driven 
and hand operated machines, stoves, sinks, 


ovens, kettles, tables, refrigerators, steam tables, 
dishes, silverware, and similar items, was orig- 
inally provided by the board of school com 
missioners. A study was made of types of 
equipment used in other cities and also many 
types of new equipment which is available for 
lunchroom purposes. While a splendid quality 
was selected, it was not thought desirable to 
purchase the most expensive. The gas ranges 
in the larger cafeterias ordinarily consist of 
three sections of hot top hotel type. Hoods have 
been arranged over all ranges, bake ovens, ket 
tles, and steamers for the purpose of taking off 
all gases, vapors, steam, and odors. 

The power driven machinery includes one 
combination kitehen mixing machine with ac 
cessories, driven by a one horse power motor; 
one 14 inch vegetable parer, one-fourth horse 
power motor; one silent meat chopper, one horse 
power motor; one dish-washing machine, 11% 
horse power motor with capacity of 8,000 pieces 
per hour. 

Cafeteria serving counters are equipped with 
two combination steam tables and dish warmers 
wherever possible. The counters are faced on 
front and ends with 20 Stubbs gauge monel 
metal. The top is ten gauge polished plate 
steel covered with same weight monel metal. 
The tray rail is of three bar type, highly pol 
ished nickel silver tubing. The 
table consists of one 24 quart soup tureen, two 
16”x20”"x2” meat pans, three %-qua 


standard steam 


gravy 
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bowls, four 11-quart vegetable jars. Two dis- 
play stands with plate glass shelves are in- 
stalled on each counter. Ice cream and bottled 
milk cabinets provide for three separate com- 
partments and are arranged to provide for five 
gallon ice cream jars and bottled milk com 
partments. Cocoa urns consist of a battery of 
three with stirring paddle, two 6-gallon size 
and one 12-gallon size for hot water. 

The cashier’s stand, which is provided, is 
arranged to accommodate two cash registers of 
the total-adding, receipt and detail-strip-print- 
ing, electrically operated type. The large re- 
frigerators are arranged with 
compartments and are cooled by the proper size 
electrical refrigerator cooling unit. Other 
items of very useful equipment are: one auto- 
matic bread slicer and one meat-slicing ma- 
chine. 


three storage 


A great deal of attention is given to the 
selection of tables and chairs for cafeteria use. 
The types up to the present have included vitro- 
lite, porcelain enameled top, and wood top 
tables. It is felt that, everything being con- 
sidered, the wood top table with bar finish is 
There is 
considerable breakage and noise on the hard 
top. It has been found desirable to purchase 


perhaps the best buy for school use. 


bentwood chairs for cafeteria use, of the low 
back type, full height being 28”. 
are easily handled, less subject to breaking and 


These chairs 


require less floor space. 
Cost of Operation 

The total cost of operation of the cafeterias 
is payable out of the receipts of the lunchrooms. 
These costs include the salary of the dietitians, 
all employees, food, laundry expenses, paper and 
office supplies, and janitor service. The re 
muneration allowed the dietitians is determined 
by the board of school commissioners. The 
wages of all other employees are set by the man- 
aging dietitian. 
on the hour or weekly basis. 


Employees are paid ordinarily 
Pay for student 
help is 1715 cents for each thirty minutes of 
work or an allowance of a 25-cent lunch. The 
replacing of all small equipment and repairs 
necessitated by the use of the equipment, is paid 
for out of the lunchroom receipts. 
Lunchroom Capacity 
The capacity of the new lunchrooms in opera 


tion varies from 500 to 700. The numbers act 
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ually served each day vary from 1,200 to 1,900 
in each lunchroom. Many students bring their 
own lunch but take advantage of the lunch- 
room seating facilities. The lunch period is 
forty minutes in length. In some of the schools 
only three shifts are required to accommodate 
the students. In others, four shifts are required. 
Menus and Prices 

The dietitian in charge of the cafeteria is 
responsible for the preparation of all menus. 
The price of the food to the children is con- 
trolled by the operation costs. Special atten- 
tion is given to serving food of the very best 
quality and kinds which are most suitable to 
the needs of school children. Vegetables, milk, 
fruits, ice cream, wholesome desserts, cocoa, 
fruit drinks, home-made cake, and simple meat 
dishes make up a large part of the menu. 

The average pupil’s lunch is 12 cents. The 
bread and rolls vary in price from 1 to 21% 
cents, the vegetable dishes are 5 cents, meat 
and salad dishes are 10 cents, while milk is sold 
at 5 cents per half pint. When profits are large 
a reduction in price is made. 

Accounting and Records 

The commercial department of the school, 
wherever it can be conveniently arranged, is 
responsible for checking receipts, accounting, 
paying bills, handling cash and banking, making 
reports to the school administration office, and 
all other financial transactions. In at least one 
instance, it has been necessary, because of the 
large amount of work to be done, to employ a 
bookkeeper for much of this work. The records 
of the cafeteria include cash book, journal, 
ledger, and cheek book. 
which the payments of invoices is recorded, is 


An invoice register, in 


kept by the dietitian. In some instances, a 
training project has been made out of the busi 
ness transactions of the cafeteria in the senior 
high school. 

The checks for payment of invoices are pre 
pared by the commercial department, but re- 
quire the signature of the cafeteria director as 
well as a representative of the commercial de 
partment. The payroll is made from the 
cafeteria director’s time book. The payrolls are 
taken from the bank deposits rather than from 
cash on hand. The commercial representative 


prepares the deposit slip and in certain instances 


takes the money to the bank for deposit. A 
(Concluded on Page 162) 
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The Maintenance and Reconditioning of School 
Equipment 


Ralph G. Waring, The Tuscarora Laboratories, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Whether it is the school board of a small town 
with one or two frame buildings, or the board of 
a large city with a physical plant valued at sev- 
eral millions—both are faced with the ever-pres- 
ent problem of equipment maintenance. 

All types of schoolroom desks have faults 
which show up clearly in the course of years. 
The child-proof desk and seat has not been 
made, and every superintendent of school build- 
ing maintenance will become vehement in his 
condemnation of types of desks and equipment 
which have given trouble. Even the best desk 
will succumb to wear and tear, and will ulti- 
mately require repair and overhauling before it 
can be continued in service as a sanitary, pre- 
sentable piece of furniture. All of the forego- 
ing remarks apply to teachers’ desks, cabinets, 
and other school furniture and apparatus. In 
the following paragraphs, practical methods, 
which have been tested, will be described. 

Fig. 1. The photos illustrate a corner of the 
store room for equipment as it should be gen- 
erally handled. Note that the material, which 
has been recovered from a fire junk pile, has 
been knocked down and sorted according to the 
various sizes of frames, seats and backs, and 
tops which are of cherry, or cherry and maple 
combination. 

Where quantities of this class of equipment 
accumulate for reconditioning it is best to pro- 
vide a series of tanks which will be heated by 
gas for Oakite solution, clear 
water, and draining. Oakite for this purpose 
should be used at the rate of two ounces per 
gallon of hot water. 


steam coils or 


The old iron frames are 
dipped in the solution for a minute or two; re- 
moved ; with a palmetto 
fiber brush, and then rinsed in clean, hot water. 
By arranging a pipe frame rack with plenty of 
sliding hooks, these seat frames can be taken 


scrubbed vigorously 


from the hot rinsing water and hung up where 
the absorbed heat in the frames will rapidly dry 
off the moisture. 

From the serub tanks and drying frames, desk 
castings go directly to the japan room where a 
coat of turpentine asphaltum varnish is either 
brushed or sprayed on. In many cases, where 
the volume of work is sufficient to warrant the 
expense ($250 to $500), the installation of a 
spraying machine of the De Vilbiss Aeron type 
is Worth serious consideration as the output is 
] 


several times greater than the same operator 





FIG 
JUNK, AFTER BEING KNOCKED DOWN AND SORTED. 
hei . » dipped in hot oakite, scrubbed, rinsed in clean water 
ae the paint shop to receive a spray or brush coat of turpentine asphaltum 


could do with a brush. Not only is the work 
faster but it is cleaner, more evenly applied, and 
covers edges of molded work and patterns in a 
way impossible with a brush. This class of 
help in the paint shop can be had for seventy- 
five cents per hour or less, and is quickly and 
easily trained in the proper handling of the 
spray gun. In a recent time-and-cost-study of 
painting walls with the gun, as compared with 
brush in the same plant with the same material, 
the brush gang produced good work at one and 
one-fourth cents per square foot, while the spray 
crew did much more work of better quality than 
the brush gang at one-half cent per foot. The 
factor of depreciation on the spray machine was 
about three per cent as compared with 26 per 
cent on brush equipment, which ran to quite a 
figure for a gang of 20 men. 

The mist produced by a properly designed and 
operated spray gun is negligible and should in 
no way offer any difficulties in schoolrooms. 
Ixcess mist is produced by careless pressure 
controls, excess fluid, or the poor design of a 
cheap gun. 

The wooden seats after being roughly hand 
scraped to remove all old varnish are put on a 
sand belt machine and rapidly cleaned up with 
No. 2 garnet paper belting held in place with 
a weighted form block, faced with hard rubbing 
felt. The work requires a high grade mechanic 
and all-around carpenter or cabinetmaker, for 
he is responsible for the class of repair work and 
is paid $1.12'5 in Syracuse. 
holes, or dents remain after the cleaning up of 
the work, the defects are filled up with either a 
colored shellac made for “burning in,” 


In case scratches, 


or a cold 
water putty which dries very hard, which can 
be colored to match the wood with dry pigment 
colors, and which cannot easily be dug out 
again. At the present time in an eight hour 
day one carpenter sand belted 210 pieces of desk 
tops at four cents per member. The cheaper 
seventy cent labor does the work on the seats 
and back sections which are maple and cherry 
alternate strips formed to a curve to fit the back 
of the seat occupant. 


Following the belt sanding and repairs, the 
wood parts are carefully dusted off and sent to 
the paint shop where the floors are oiled and 
sprinkled regularly to keep down the dust. 
Here they are given a brush coat of pure white 
shellae, 


reduced with equal parts of denatured 


Lila 


-“ 


, and dried before ON THE 
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alcohol, dried three hours, cuffed off with a split 
6/0 garnet finishing paper, redusted, and var- 
nished with a hard a varnish, like Pratt & 
Lambert Co.’s No. 61, which stands the wear 
and tear of school ees the best of all 
types of varnishes. After three days’ drying in 
a heated room the faces are cuffed off again 
with a split 6/0 garnet paper, and after dusting 
are revarnished with hard floor varnish, then 
dried for a week. After this the desks and 
frames are assembled ready to set in place in 
the classrooms, all work being left in the gloss. 
In general, costs for this class of work are less 
than 25 per cent for equal grade new equip- 
ment. As a rule the reconditioned old equip- 
ment is considered better than new desks, due 
to the thoroughly seasoned condition of the 
wood. Whenever possible, the desk equipment 
is finished in the natural cherry and maple com- 
bination, since this appears to make a more 
cheerful and pleasing room than some of the 
greenish brown maple stains now in vogue. 

In Fig. 2 is another class of equipment from 
an old school partly destroyed by fire. Here 
everything is much worse than it appears photo- 
graphically. The pieces are badly smoked, 
stained with extinguisher chemicals, the frame 
parts are broken and so is the glass. The furni- 
ture is well worth reclaiming, however, and i 
being put into service again. Here again the 
Oakite (2 oz.) solution plays an important part 
in the partial removal of grime, floor oil, and 
stains in general. It is astonishing how clean 
such case goods will become after a strenuous 
scrubbing with a hot solution and a palmetto 
brush applied by husky cheap labor. Oceasion- 
ally a serubbing with denatured aleohol and 
steel wool is all that is necessary. 

The work is dried over night and is then put 
through the carpenter shop where good repairs 
are made in proportion to the reclaim value of 
the piece in hand. Drawer fronts are refaced 
with the plane if necessary; tops are rejointed 
and glued before surfacing where broken glue 
joints necessitate the work; veneers are re- 
placed; all necessary scrapings and belt and 
hand sandings are completed. 

This leaves the work generally smooth but 
many times badly especially if the 
equipment is oak as is generally the case. Oak 
is a wood high in tannic acid content and 
readily absorbs iron from water and other 
sources, with the resulting black ink type of 
stain. For this reason a coat of bleach is next 
applied as shown in Fig. III, through the use 
of an oxalie acid solution containing from two 


stained, 


to four ounces per gallon of water, depending 


largely upon the depth of stain. Sometimes 
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STOREROOM OF SEATS AND FRAMES RECLAIMED FROM SCHOOL FIRE FIG. II. CORNER OF STOREROOM SHOWING EQUIPMENT AS RECEIVED IN 
JUNK FORM FROM A SCHOOL FIRE, WAITING ITS PLACE 

SCHOOL PAINT 
(Actually 


SHOP SCHEDULE. 
much worse than photographed.) 
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FIG. I-A. THE SAME MATERIAL AS SHOWN IN 


FIGURES I AND II AFTER FIG. V. 
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BEING RECONDITIONED AND PUT BACK IN SERVICE. 


stubborn spots are lightly resanded and a second 
coat of bleach given. This much 
cheaper and faster than in the carpenter shop, 


method is 


where it is necessary to scrape and sand all 
cases to new wood. 

When the bleach has dried over night and 
performed its work satisfactorily, the work is 
generally filled with a silex base filler made up 
from 

5 lbs. silex, 

12 oz. varnish, 
thinned with a mixture 
of 2 parts turpentine and 1 part gasoline. 


2 oz. raw linseed oil, 


When coloring is required, use pigment colors 
ground in oil as raw sienna, raw and burnt 
black, and Van Dyke 
Sometimes a little turpentine asphaltum varnish 
is added, is de- 
All filler is allowed to dry 48 hours, after 
being rubbed off thoroughly 
clean rags or 


umber, drop brown. 
in case a real golden undertone 
sired. 
with burlap and 
Special attention is 
given to see that all mouldings and panel lines 


dried moss. 


are properly cleaned out so as to avoid leaving 


any filler in the corners to spoil the varnish 
brushes. 
At this shellae, 


orange, is applied over the dried filler, 


time a coat of generally 
to act as 
a shade coat and to aid in producing a gener 
ally even tone, as well as producing a sealing 
action on the filler in the 
drying for the shellae in the 80° F. 
of the paint 


pores. Three hours’ 
temperature 
shops is ample and it may then be 


cuffed off with a split 6/0 garnet finishing paper. 





Refinishing these tables 


LABORATORY TABLES AFTER 12 YEARS’ USE 


July. 


WITHOUT 
BEING TOUCHED 


averaged $25.00 each. At this time a coat of vaseline 


would improve their appearance by making a deeper black on the tops. 


After dusting off the sanded shellac work, the 
case is put into the varnish room where the best 
grade of floor varnish is applied, since it alone 
withstood the tests 
This class of work 
must be given over to an experienced mechanic 


has suecessfully rigorous 


given this class of material. 


since he can increase, or totally spoil, the value 
of the work as received from the carpenter shop, 
depending entirely upon his experience and real 
ability, or its lack. <A three days’ 
heated room is generally ample, after which the 
varnish is cuffed off with a split 6/0 garnet 
paper or mossed off with curled hair, dusted and 
After a week, the 
hung, the handles put back on the drawers, and 
the piece of 


drying in a 


revarnished. doors are re 
furniture may be put in service 
again. All work is left in the 
there is seldom a demand or 


full gloss since 
need for rubbed 
made of 
On this class of 


work, the highest grade of three-coat rubbing 


work, except on teachers’ desks 


quartered oak of good figure. 
is done on the desk tops. The added care which 
a teacher gives her desk through pride in the 
beauty of the top is well worth the extra labor 
of producing a rubbed top. So much for the 


less transient equipment 


movable and more or 
of the schools. 

Pe rhaps one of the biggest problems today is 
the handling of the gymnasium floor. In one 
school, I have been vearly testing out every con 
ceivable combination of black striping materials 
to use in laving out the basket ball courts. The 


materials tested have run the gauntlet of stains, 


FIG. Il ONE CORNER OF THE PAINT SHOP. 


Legs and drawers, white-enameled, to 
background. Mechanic is bleaching out smoke 
and before refilling for varnish finish. Stove 
bronze, in right hand foreground 


ondition 
lains on 


domestic 
a cabinet, after sanding smooth 


irners, brush coated with aluminum 


: FIG. IV 
science equipment in 


LACQUER,” 


UTTING-IN” 


none of which 
more than a term. The 
trouble of all was caused by 


varnishes, and enamels, 
would last 


shellaes, 
greatest 
the fact that in 
New York state it is legally required that all 
school floors be treated with Standard Oil Com- 
pany floor oil onee a term. 
fatal to all oil or 
which quickly rot, 


This is, of course, 
varnish type of materials, 
soften, and soon cease to 


under the feet of continuous 
(See Figure IV.) 


exist altogether 
gvmnasium classes. 


With the 


quers,” 


advent of the new “brushing lae- 
troubles seem to be over. 
ealls for the 


washed freely 


hi »wever, our 


Our present specification stripe 


area to be sanded, dusted, with 
dried, and then brush coated 
with two coats of black lacquer, 
between coats. A Fiteh 
black China bristle brushes do not lay 


down the lacquer smoothly enough. 


denatured aleohol, 
allowing one 
hour brush is used 
since 
Generally 
better when 


with the 


brush 
one-fifth to one-fourth 


speaking, these lacquers 

diluted 

“thinner” made by the manufacturer of the lae 
No other can safely be 


This method will permit the use of the gym 


quer used, considered. 
hours after a treat 
three 
to five days required for varnishes and enamels. 


nasium within two to three 


ment has been concluded, as against the 


def¢ rred 
Owing to the rapid 


Otherwise the treatment is generally 
until the summer vacation. 
evaporation of the thinners used in these lac 
quers it will be found more practical to use as 
small a cup for the brush work as possible. 


(Concluded on Page 173) 


GYMNASIUM CIRCLES WITH BLACK “BRUSHING 


AFTER SANDING AND WASHING THE FLOOR 
WITH STEEL 


WOOL AND DENATURED ALCOHOL. 
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The Purchase, Storage, and Distribution of 
Supplies 


G. W. Grill, Business Manager, and W. F. Ulrich, Purchasing Agent, 
Board of Education, Lakewood, Ohio 


The point of contact at which friction is most 
likely to occur between the educational and 
business departments of any school system is 
in the handling of school supplies. It lies 
within the power of the purchasing department 
to hamper the educational program very seri- 
ously by careless purchasing methods and dila- 
tory deliveries. It lies within the power of the 
superintendent of schools in many cities to cast 
the well-known “monkey wrench” into the 
financial machinery by requisitioning supplies 
beyond the budget allowance. Where open war- 
fare exists between the educational and_ busi- 
ness departments of a school system, it usually 
may be traced to one or both of the faults 
enumerated. 

The adoption of sound business methods and 
a sane requisitioning and purchasing policy by 
the board of education should have the effect of 
eliminating all points of irritation. 

No matter what the organization of the edu- 


cational forees of a school system may be, 


whether dual, unit, or multiple trpe of control, 
the decision as to the kind, quality, and amount 
of supplies, the time of their purchase and dis- 
tribution should rest with the superintendent of 
schools. He is the officer who is directly re- 
sponsible for the education of the children and 
as supplies are so intimately connected with the 
quality and cost of education, the superintend- 
ent should have the opportunity of determining 
all vital questions in relation to them. 

Large amounts of supplies should always be 
ordered from four to six months in advance of 
the expected date of delivery. Kindergarten 
supplies needed in September should be ordered 
in April or May at the latest. 
supplies should be ordered in July or August. 


Second semester 


Where purchases are made on an annual basis 
an even longer interval between order and 
expected delivery is desirable. 

Early early 
The purchasing officer should 
not be held responsible for tardy deliveries when 


ordering naturally involves 


requisitioning. 
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the approved requisitions have been delaved on 
their way to him. On the other hand, he should 
not be held blameless if a reasonably sufficient 
time has been given him to make the purchases 
and deliveries. The ideal of the purchasing and 
supplies department should be to keep the sup- 
plies delivered to the schools in such a way 
that no child’s education would be abridged or 
hampered in any way through lack of them. 
It is just as essential for the business officials 
of a school system to have educational vision 
and perspective as for the superintendent. 

The basic financial document in any well 
organized school system is the budget. The 
compilation of this document should receive 
the best thought and effort of all administrative 
heads and the board of education itself. To 
the careful observer the budget of any school 
district will exhibit the financial ability of the 
business manager and the educational ability of 
the superintendent of schools and his staff. It 
will also indicate in a very large measure the 
intelligence of the board of education. 

Every administrative head, supervisor, and 
principal should have a part in the making of 
the budget. Each one should budget for his 


department or building all needed supplies for 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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WHO SHALL DETERMINE SALARY 
SCHEDULES? 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency on the part of the professional workers 
in the schools of the larger cities to appeal to 
the state legislature for the fixing of salary 
schedules. The tendency received its impulse 
in the belief that the local boards of education 
were disinclined to provide adequate compensa 
tion and under the theory that the schools are 
primarily the concern of the state, the legisla- 
ture was the court of last resort. Thus, in sev 
eral states where city boards of education were 
disinclined or unable to make the requested 
salary increases, the state has stepped in to ad- 
just them. 

Some years ago it was found that in rural 
districts the wage afforded teachers in some of 
the rural districts of the several states was so 
niggardly as to demand legislative correction. 
A minimum wage was the result. In the cities, 
however, the compensation for teachers was 
more adequately fixed, and while too low in 
spots, was in the main deemed reasonable. 

With the economic changes, whereby the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, due to the world 
war, was greatly diminished, a complete read- 
justment of the salary schedules had to be 
undertaken. That this readjustment was some- 
what slow of realization, and is not as yet in all 
instances apparent. 
Hence, more appeals to state legislatures. 

The teachers of New York City, feeling that 
their compensation had not been adjusted upon 


completed, has become 


a prewar basis, appealed to the state legislature 
for an act whereby the payroll would be in 
creased to the extent of seventeen million dol 
lars. The measure, after being passed by the 
legislature, was vetoed by the governor. 

The immediate cause for the veto was 
founded in the fact that another measure pro- 
viding the means whereby the increase could be 
met, had been defeated. Hence, the governor 
held that it was useless to grant increased 
salaries if the means to pay them were not at 
command. 

The thought advanced by the governor, how 
ever, which touches upon the vital principle in 
volved in such legislation, was that the several 
local boards of education should not be deprived 
of the power to fix the salaries of their teachers. 
Furthermore, that the members of the legisla- 
ture, many of which were from the rural dis 
tricts, were not qualified to pass upon an intri 
cate city salary schedule. 

There is no question that a board of education 
is best able to determine just what salaries can 
and ought to be paid. There can be but one 
excuse to go to the higher authorities for re- 
dress, and that excuse exists only when it can 
be urged that local authorities wilfully ignore 
the equities involved in a salary readjustment. 

In the New York case it was not conclusively 
demonstrated that the board of education was 
unwilling to bring the compensation upon a 
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more equitable basis, but it was moreover the 
question of discovering where an increased 
revenue was to come from. 

As stated, there may be instanees where the 
school workers are justified in going over the 
heads of their immediate superiors in the 
matter of salary adjustments, but it cannot be 
held, on the whole, that such a course is entirely 
wise or just. It unquestionably tends to lessen 
the respect of the school workers for the author- 
ity that employs them. 

The modern board of education, therefore, in 
order to obviate the humiliation of having some 
one else fix its salary schedules, should give 
careful consideration to the compensation of 
professional service and take pride in providing 
schedules that from every point of view, must 
be deemed equitable and just. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT AND SOURCES OF 

REVENUE 

The argument, that those who champion in- 
creased school support before legislative bodies 
must also come prepared to suggest the sources 
of revenue from which that support is derived, 
has been advanced in these columns before. The 
experience of recent years has strengthened 
rather than weakened the contention. 

Instances have arisen where educators have, 
with remarkable ability, presented before law 
making bodies the need for more liberal finan- 
cial support for the schools and then were at a 
loss to respond when the question of taxation 
Other 
have come to the surface where school men 


came into the discussion. instances 
failed to concern themselves in measures which 
make better school support possible. 

An interesting situation arose in the New 
York legislature last spring. The Ricea bill 
which provided for an increase in the salaries 
of the New York City teachers amounting to 
approximately $17,900,000, was vetoed by the 
governor. He based his veto on the fact that 
the Cole bill introduced earlier in the session 
providing for a change in the taxation had been 
defeated. This measure was designed to in- 
crease the revenue of the state and thus make 
a more liberal school support possible. 

The Ricea bill dealt with the question of 
school support, while the Cole taxation bill 
aimed to provide that support. Thousands of 
teachers urged the acceptance of the Ricea 
measure but had paid no attention to the Cole 
measure. Without the one the other was im 
possible. 

The legislator who is asked to favor a meas 
ure appropriating large sums of money is in- 
clined to look about and see whether the ordi 
nary sources of revenue are sufficient to warrant 
increased expenditures. If the demand for 
more money overlaps the income, as fixed by tax 
rates and taxable wealth, the question may 
properly be asked: “Where is the money to 
come from?” 

The assumption may be that while it is the 
duty of the educator to present the needs of the 
schools, it is clearly the function of the legisla 
tor to respond to these needs. This would mean 
that when the schoolmaster has presented the 
educational side of the case, it is up to the law 
maker to untangle the financial problem. But, 
the lawmaker seeks light from his constituency 
whenever he is confronted with an involved 
situation, and is inclined to ask the school- 
master as well as other people just how the 
financial tangle is to be solved. As an inter 
ested party, and a man of high standing, the 
educator is called upon to respond. 

A prominent legislator recently stated that 
the pressure for more state money came from 
two sources—good roads and the schools. The 
first carries the day because it is backed by the 
interests. The 
second, he held, had a hard pull because it was 
backed by professional interests only. 


industrial and commercial 
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It is becoming more and more apparent that 
those who champion a more adequate school 
support must go to the bottom of that subject 
and deal with the sources of that support, 
namely, dig into the subject of taxation as well. 
With the expansion of governmental service, the 
pressure upon the lawmakers is a heavy one, and 
equitable taxation methods become the prereq- 
uisite to adequate school support. 

THE NATION’S SCHOOL COST SHEET 

It may be safely stated at this time that the 
question of school finance has been discussed 
with greater intelligence and thoroughness in 
recent years than ever before. This has been 
primarily due to the mounting school costs and 
to the fact that the professional factors, in self- 
defense, have concerned themselves with the 
financial phases of school administration. 

A taxpaying constituency wanted to know 
why the schools cost more money, while the poli- 
ticians cried that in school expenditures the 
limit had been reached. The question whether 
the country could afford a greater outlay for 
education was widely raised and someone had 
to answer the question. 

Leading educators turned aside from their 
professional labors long enough to give time and 
thought to the subject of school support and 
also to dig into the sources that must provide 
that support. They assembled pertinent facts 
and made out a good case in defense of the 
present intensive pursuits of popular education 
and established a justification for the cost 
thereof. 

Sut, to justify the momentum which eduea- 
tion has received and to prove that the price 
paid is not too high, still left one vital question 
open to debate, namely, can we afford the cost. 

The answer to this all important question now 
formulated with completeness, is illuminating 
and sets forth the aggregate wealth of the 
nation, its yearly earning power, and its ability 
to buy and pay for both quantity and quality 
in education. The concrete facts brought to 
the surface are as follows: 

The accumulated wealth of the nation is 
something like $350,000,000,000 (note we deal 
in billions), the vearly income about $70,000,- 
000,000, and the earning or surplus about $10,- 
000,000,000. In other words, the country is 
adding to its wealth at the rate of ten billion 
dollars annually. 

If we now turn to the cost of education in the 
light of these figures, we secure a more com- 
We spend something 
like two billion dollars yearly for popular edu- 


plete view of the picture. 


cation, which is about one-fifth of our net in- 
come, less than three per cent of our gross 
yearly earnings. 

The research experts of the National Educa- 
tion Association in a study just completed, have 
in a masterful way set forth the whole school 
tinance question and have clearly demonstrated 
that modern education is not only worth all that 
is paid for it, but that the American people are 
not overburdened in paying the price. 

“Education is the greatest productive force in 
modern civilized life,” says the expert. “Upon 
this fact the justification ot school costs should 
rest. The value of a form of human endeavor 
cannot be considered alone on the basis of its 
cost. To know that an industry costs two 
billions a year tells us nothing about its value to 
the community. This can be known only after 
we have considered the value of its product. 
This seems obvious, vet sometimes we tind the 
aspiring politician assuming the opposite. He 
will say much about ‘extravagant expenditures 
for education;’ school costs will be condemned 
as ‘more than the nation can bear;’ all without 
any consideration of the product which results 
from school expenditures. 


“The politician is wrong even*when met on 
Society can afford present 


his own grounds. 
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school eosts. School expenditures are such an 
insignificant levy against our total supply of 
economic energy that they are borne with ease, 
while greater and greater resources are available 
with each succeeding year for the development 
But this is not the worst 
error of such a critic of the cost of education. 


of our economic life. 


re product as well as the cost of an enter- 
prise must be considered in determining its eco- 
nomie value to a community. If the product 
of edueation is large a heavy expenditure for 
the schools is the wisest sort of economy.” 

This presents the school finance question in 
its essential features from the national point of 
view. It goes without saving that there are 
localities where the efforts to maintain school 
But, it is 
well to know that as far as the country at large 
is concerned there is no occasion for apprehen- 
They are, on the 
whole, reasonably within the ability of the 
American people to meet them. 

PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM AND THE 

VACATION PERIOD 

The patriotic spirit of a people is usually 
aroused to its highest pitch in time of war, 
when the safety of a country is in danger. The 
exercise of a practical patriotism in time of 
peace is frequently only too perfunctorily fos- 


costs are strained to their utmost. 


siveness over school costs. 


tered. 

There are many conditions in school life and 
within the range of community activity in 
which practical patriotism may find immediate 
application, and at the same time serve as an 
The citizen who 
decorates his home with the American flag on 
Washington’s birthday and on the Fourth of 


object lesson to the youth. 


July, cannot consistently neglect his front lawn, 
leave his walk in disrepair, maintain a hostile 
attitude towards his neighbor, ignore school 
elections and protest a just tax tribute. 


The school that waves the stars and stripes 
from its masthead cannot consistently tolerate 
vandalism, the stoning of a passing vegetable 
vender, or the killing of birds, cruelty to 
animals, ete. The national emblem is more 
than a mere ornament. Its meaning must find 
expression in pupil conduct that spells applied 
patriotism. 


During the summer vacation months, when 
children are free from the restraints of the 
school, school property is exposed to greater 
vandalism. The number of broken windows 
and defaced walls become more numerous dur- 
ing the vacation period than any other. The 
school officials who vote flags for the schools, 
and are at the same time called upon to pay 
heavy bills for broken window glass, realize the 
inconsisteney between the one and the other. 

No doubt, the boy students who recklessly 
commit vandalism would in time of war go 
forth courageously to defend their country. 
They simply fail to grasp the thought that there 
is also a patriotism of peace which respects the 
rights of person and property and which must 
be observed every day in the year. 

THE ADVENT OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 

ROOM 

There is one virtue in the administrative 
effort expended upon the schools of this country 
whic] may be attributed to the spirit of enter- 
prise. Whatever may be said about federal as 
against local support and control of the schools, 
the fact remains that the competitive idea which 
Prevails between community and community 
has its distinctive value. It is the spirit of 
enterprise, which is an American characteristic 
that has led to many innovations in the school 
plant, some of them perhaps unwise, but on the 


Whole, most of them eminently desirable and 


practical. Among the innovations of a com- 


paratively recent period, the school lunchroom, 


which in some instances has developed into the 
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cafeteria form, has proven a most acceptable 
one. 

The gratifying part of this departure must be 
found in the efficiency which has gone into the 
installation, operation and maintenance which 
attends the modern school lunchroom. The ele- 
ment of science has gone into the kitchen and 
table service. The dietitian has here made a 
distinctive contribution. The general direction 
and control has been systematized and refined 
to a high degree. 

The experience thus far gained has also 
pointed out some of the errors which have been 
made and the shortcomings which still exist. 
The lunchroom, however, as an adjunct to the 
modern high school and to many grade schools, 
has come to stay. That being true, it also fol- 
lows that it must ultimately be brought to its 
highest stage of perfection. It remains to be 
said that the utility of the school lunchroom is 
no longer questioned. The privilege which the 
student has heretofore enjoyed, namely visiting 
a neighboring soda fountain and ice cream 
advantage of his physical well-being. Nor was 
parlor during the luncheon hour, was not to the 
it in all instances in the interest of his moral 
betterment. The thought of providing the stu- 
dents with warm, wholesome and nutritious food 
at moderate prices has generally been accepted. 

The complaint is occasionally heard that the 
equipment has swallowed up too much money. 
The fact is that while a modern kitchen and 
serving equipment costs money, it is so highly 
utilitarian that the charge of extravagance does 
not hold. Seience and mechanical skill have 
gone into the apparatus and devices employed 
in cooking, baking, and dishwashing, and in the 
end make for expeditious service. 

The menus, as a rule, are prepared by expert 
dietitians. No one will question the nutritious 
value of the food served. In fact, the food pro- 
vided for in the average school lunchroom is 
more carefully selected as to quality and variety 
than is done in the average home. 

Among the experiences which have been 
gained in the field of school lunchrooms are 
those which relate more largely to the matter 
of administration. The concessionnaire plan 
The school author 
ities must assume direct control in order to 
achieve the best results. 


has rarely worked out well. 


The rule making it 
compulsory for students to remain in the build 
ing during the luncheon hour has worked well. 
They may bring their own lunch with them but 
they must not leave the premises during the 
lunch hour. 

One of the more recent recommendations re 
lates to the purchase rather than the selling of 
food. 
the popular money units. 


The prices must be kept somewhere near 
But, advanhtages are 
gained in making quantity purchase upon an 
annual or seasonal basis. And here experience 
teaches that a centralized purchasing agency 
will serve best. In other words, the same 
authority that buys the supplies and equipment 
for the schools can also advantageously contract 
for the food supplies that are sold in the school 
lunchrooms. 

The economies effected are not in the interest 
of profit-making but rather for the purpose of 
enabling the maintenance of popular prices, and 
the accumulation of a replacement fund. It is 
generally agreed that a school lunchroom should 
be conducted upon a self-sustaining basis. 

HOW EUROPE VIEWS ECONOMY IN 
EDUCATION 

If the United States is at this time concerned 
about the cost of popular education and is seek- 
ing the manner of reducing them without im- 
pairing efficiency, it only follows that Europe 
is facing the same problem in much more acute 
form. 

On the continent of Europe the retrenchment 
movement began with the reduction of the num- 
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ber of officials in the government service. Some 
of the countries had as high as one official for 
every five citizens. It became evident that the 
economic exhaustion which followed the world 
war could no longer sustain an over-developed 
bureaucracy, and that sweeping reductions in 
the personnel had to be engaged in. 


That the policy of retrenchment would ex- 
tend to the educational systems of the several 
countries was to be expected. In Germany the 
“Beamtenabbau,” namely, the leveling move- 
ment, was forestalled by the educational forces 
in that they pointed out the serious conse- 
quences which would follow the crippling of the 
schools. The salaries of the professional work- 
ers had been low even before the war. To in- 
sist upon a reduction of the teaching forces and 
to engage in a further lowering of the wage 
schedule would prove calamitous. 


It was pointed out in unmistakable language 
that the educational institutions must by all 
means be kept upon a high plane of service if 
the ultitmate rehabilitation and stability of the 
country was to be insured. This was deemed of 
primary importance, a viewpoint which the leg- 
islators reluctantly accepted. 

In England the question of “economizing in 
education” has now been seriously proposed by 
the government. The burdens of taxation have 
reached a straining point and it is held that all 
branches of the public service must be subjected 
to the rule of retrenchment. In response to the 
proposal Mr. Phillip Snowden, a British states- 
man, says: “The last service that ought to 
come under the axe of national economy is the 
educational system. Parsimony in expenditure 
on education is the greatest form of national 
extravagance.” 

At a protest meeting called by the Workers 
Educational Association, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, as reported by the Manchester Guar- 
dian, held that “there was need, of course, for 
economy in the public services; no one disputed 
that. If there could be discovered any points 
on which money was being wasted, that is, spent 
without due return to the nation in physical 
health, ability, and character, then by all means 
let that waste be stopped. ° 

“But education was among the most funda- 
mental needs of the country, that it was the 
primary public service, that they believed that 
our welfare and progress depended upon this 
more than upon any other one, and that it 
should therefore be the last to suffer in any 
curtailment of public expenditure. 

“Tt was precisely the stoppage of educational 
facilities that he was concerned with. It did 
not concern him very much how the money was 
paid so long as the grant was big enough. But 
they know that developments had been checked, 
that schemes fully approved had been held up 
unless contracts had been entered, and they 
knew that that really represented a diminution 
of health, physical strength, mental power, and 
very likely moral character in the generation to 
We were economizing in the mental and 
physical health of our children, and that was 
the last region in which a nation which had 
either humanity or wisdom would make re 
ductions.” 


come. 


In the light of the serious economic condi- 
tions which confront Europe at this time there 
must come to the people of this country a sense 
of relief in the thought that no curtailment, 
likely to injure the schools, will here be neces- 
sary. As the most prosperous country on the 
globe today, the United States can well afford 
to keep its schools upon the highest standards 
of efficiency. This does not mean that we can 
afford to engage in extravagance, but it does 
mean that America, from an economic point of 
view, can afford to realize her ideals in the field 
of popular education. 
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The Locker in the Modern School 


Daniel V. Trapp 


(Conclusion ) 


ARE LOCKERS EQUIPMENT? 
Judging from the various plans used in buy- 
ing lockers, there seems to be a doubt in the 
minds of both architects and school boards 
general, whether lockers are a part of the school 
building or whether they are equipment. Some 
school boards place the purchasing of lockers 
in the hands of the general building contractor, 
others buy the lockers themselves, while 
do both. 

An interesting case came up not long ago 
where a school board, owing to lack of definite 
information, had two 
nishing steel lockers for the 
at the same time. To install! these 
of lockers required two separate crews of erec 
tion men. Naturally, 
of the installation were greatly 
this particular instance, the school board con- 
sidered a part of the steel lockers,—those that 
were built in the corridors,—as coming within 
the jurisdiction of the general contractor, 
while those that were free standing, such as in 
the gymnasium locker room and the lockers for 
classrooms, ete., as equipment to be purchased 
by the school board. 

This board overlooked the savings 
which could be had from quantity production 
and quantity other words, they 
were paying more steel lockers be 
cause their purchase was split between two 
locker manufacturers, either of could 
have handled the one contract very nicely and 


some 


locker companies fur 
same school and 


two makes 


the costs of lockers and 
increased. In 


school 


buying. In 
money for 


whom 


at a considerable saving to the school board. 
many leading school 


boards would indicate that the most economical 


The experiences of 


and satisfactory method of purchasing lockers 
is that of buying the 
direct and not 


lockers as equipment, 
through an intermediary. So 
far as lockers are concerned there should be un 
divided responsibility. The locker 
should be directly responsible to the 


manufac- 
turer 
school board for the material fur 


Then 
given beforehand the 


quality of 
with the 
quality of the 


nished. proper consideration 
material 
In other words, the 


they 


desired can be maintained. 


board can have what order and 


what they want. 


school 

School boards know only too well the results 
of dealing with other than responsible contrac- 
tors. Careful mind that the 
basis of selection of a contractor must be 


boards bear in 
made 


upon records of past service. Low bids must 


not be the whole or final consideration when 


placing business, unless the bidders have been 
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DING LOCKERS IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE 
TRENTON, 


carefully limited to entirely responsible men 
or firms. 
Where it 
steel locker 
tractor, 


should 


is absolutely necessary to purchase 
equipment through a general con 
then the architect and the school board 
definitely state which 
product is to be installed in the building. Un 
der no circumstances should it be left to the 
contractor to shop around and buy lockers irre- 
spective of quality, and to install those lockers 
which can be had at the lowest figure and at the 
most. profit. 

When specifying lockers, it is most desirable 


manufacturer’s 


to adhere as much as possible to standard sizes 
and construction. This will 
satisfactory locker at the 
for highest quality. In a locker installation 
the elements of safety, convenience, durability, 
and beauty should not be ignored. Where they 
are ignored, the efficiency and economy of the 
school building suffer. 
Seasonal Buying 


assure a 
minimum 


more 
price 


If it ean be avoided, lockers should not be 
purchased for manufacturing and installing 
when locker firms are handling their “peak” 


load. At the present time the locker business 
is seasonal, due to the fact that locker buyers 
rush in late in the spring to buy their lockers 
for installation during the 
This part of 
causes unnecessary delays, 


summer months. 


practice on the school boards 


unnecessary “peaks” 


for the manufacturers, and higher prices for 


the school districts. Leading locker manufac 
turers consider each locker order as a distinct 
manufacturing contract and, if buvers will give 
due consideration to this fact, much can be 


done to insure more satisfactory service and 


delivery, with minimum prices. 
Erection of Lockers 
The 
locker 


times seems perplexing 


problem of 


erection often 


to school board mem 


bers and others who 


may not be fully famil- 
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iar with the various 


methods used by the 
locker manufacturers in 
the installation of lock 


ers. 
The most economical 
method is to ship the 


lockers “knocked down” 
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for erection at the point where the lockers are 
to be used. 

The actual “setting-up” and placing of the 
lockers can be handled in various ways: 

The work may be handled by 
the direction of the principal, 
ent of schools, 
plan has 


pupils under 
the superintend- 
or the business manager. This 
applied in various Portland, 
Oregon, schools, and has proven quite success- 
ful and profitable to the pupils who did the 


been 


work on a piece rate basis and at an economica! 

cost to the school board. 
Another plan is to have the 

by local non-skilled labor, 


lockers erected 
under the supervision 
the superintendent of build- 
either 


of the principal, 
working on a straight 
hourly basis or on a piece rate. 

A third plan is to have the lockers erected by 
local non-skilled labor on the open shop plan, 


ings, or others, 


but under the direct supervision of an erection 
superintendent supplied by the locker 
facturer. Where this plan is 
penses of the erection superintendent must be 
paid by the school board and are usually con 
sidered in the cost of the lockers. This may 
amount to as much as several hundred dollars 


manu- 
used, the ex- 


on an installation made some distance from the 

factory. 
Another 

have the 


manutacturers is to 
installation supervised by a 


plan used by 
repre- 
sentative or erection superintendent from one 
of their 
cities. 


sales offices located in various principal 
This is practically the same as plan 3. 

A fifth plan is to have the 
union labor. 


lockers erected by 
This is costly and is necessary 
only in the larger cities. 


lockers 


A sixth plan would be to have the 
for placing in the 


shipped “set up,” ready 
This method has 


freight rate which 


proper rooms or eorridors. 


the disadvantage of a higher 
often saving that 


overbalances the resultant 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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It makes the busy 


school executive 
less busy and 
more executive 


6é N executive’s time is valuable.” A platitude so 
old and worn that we pay no attention to the 

truth in it——and the busy school executive continues 
to stagger under a burden of petty, time-killing detail. 
Western Electric Inter-Phones will safeguard the 

time of principal and teachers by freeing them from 


drudgery that should have no place in their schedules. 












No walking from room to room—no waiting for de- 
layed reports. Messages dispatched instantly — re- 
ports coming in promptly — questions answered im- 
mediately. In these many ways, Inter-Phones free 


the busy school executive for his important work. 


\t a nearby Graybar Electric distributing house, 
a specialist will demonstrate to school boards the nu- 


merous advantages of Inter-Phones in the school. 


ravba R 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Successor to Wesfern Electric Supply Dept. 


Offices in 56 Principal Cities Executive Offices 100 East 42nd St., New York 
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The Preferred Light for Schools 


Thousands of classrooms in grade schools, high 
schools and colleges are now lighted with DEN- 
ZARS. The unique features of this lighting unit, 
the quality of its perfectly diffused light, and 
the saving in current consumption that fre- 
quently results from its use all combine to 
make it extremely popular with school authori- 


ties. 


May we send you a copy of the Denzar Catalog? 
It contains much information for those interested in 
the subject of better classroom lighting. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South 


Jefferson St., SSSA LL 


THE LOCKER IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 74) 


Also, 


charges on lockers at the manufacturers’ plant 


could otherwise be obtained. erection 


are often considerably higher than the same 
work could be done locally and supervised by 


the school authorities. 


and 
parts of the leading locker 
manufacturers’ product, the work of assembling 
handled by 
labor at the 
minimum cost, and without inconvenience. 


Owing to the simplified construction 


accuracy of all 


is very easy and can generally be 


the purchaser with non skilled 


this article, too much 


phasis cannot be placed on the value of select 


In concluding em- 


Chicago 
Illinois 


SAN 
WS 


Wd 





ing, at the outset, the right type and size of 
locker to fit the individual requirements of each 
locker en- 


school building. The services of a 


gineer should be used to help prepare locker 
quanti 


bids, 


and you 


floor plans and layouts. Have definite 


ties and specifications when asking for 


and then, when the bids are open, 
are actually considering the purchase of locker 
equipment on a competitive basis, allow suf- 
ficient time for the locker representatives to 
demonstrate the adaptability of their product 
to your needs. Last, but not least, be sure 
you have taken the necessary time to investi 
work 


and then you can know pretty well what they 


gate each locker manufacturers’ former 


will do in supplying you with lockers. 


Janitorial Service for Village and Consolidated 


Schools 
A Study in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


janitorial 


An interesting study on the school 
service of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, was recently 
made by Principal H. W. Harshfield in collabo 
ration with Joseph A. Baer, under the direction 
of County Superintendent, A. G. Yawberg of 
Cleveland. Mr. head of 
the Independence village schools, and Mr. Baer 


Harshfield is at the 


is the assistant county superintendent. 

The study contemplates the qualifications of 
the janitor, the administration of the service, 
janitorial costs, duties and methods, and rules 
that 


buildings in the 


and regulations. A 
there 


county 


survey demonstrated 


were forty-two school 


varying greatly in size and equipment. 


Also that the custodial methods employed differ 


with location and other conditions. 

In 27 schools, for instance, sweeping com 
pounds are used, while 
buildings the fi 


used. In 21 ors are oiled, in 


in ten schools none are 


fourteen they are not. Usually floors are oiled 
twice a year. 

In 35 buildings the ages of janitors range 
from 18 to 78 vears. The median is 49 years 
of age. The janitors in 34 schools have been 
in their present jobs from one to 55 years The 
median is three years. In the main, the jani- 


ranks of 
Very few are 


tors were drawn from the 


farmers, 


laborers, and mechanics. licensed 


engineers or firemen. 
As to the length of a day’s work, it was found 


that in 35 buildings the janitors begin their 


work during the morning hours from 8 to 8 


o'clock; the median is 


5:30 a. m. The same 


through with their work from 3 


to 8:50 p. m.; 


janitors get 

p. m. the median is 5:30. p. m. 
In most instances the janitor is reeommended 

by the superintendent or principal and employed 


by the school board. While twelve janitors are 
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directly responsible to the board, the balance 
are indirectly responsible through the superin- 
tendent and principal. 

In an effort to rate the janitors as to their 
efficiency and their cooperation, various reports 
are secured. The larger number lend the nee- 
essary cooperation, and here it develops that 
better results are obtained where the janitor is 
directly responsible to the superintendent or 
are weak in main- 


principal. As a rule, they 


taining pupil order on the premises. 
“The ratings are more satisfactory when It 
exercises, CO- 


comes to schoo] 


preparing for 
operating with teachers and principal, and in 
creating a wholesome atmosphere toward edu- 
cation in the community as well as in the school. 
It would also appear that janitors, as a rule, 
cooperate better with the principal than with 


says Mr. Harshfield. 


Some of the reasons given for unsatisfactory 


te achers,” 


relationships were: “Responsibility not placed,” 
health,” old, 


“board chore boy for the ruling faction,” and 


“poor ‘“anitors quarrel,” “too 


“incompetent.” 
The investigator adds that better results are 
rules governing jani- 
He then quotes a 
Massachusetts report which reads as follows: 


obtained where printed 


torial service are provided. 


“Owing to wide variations in living costs, 


janitors’ salaries differ greatly in different com- 
munities. Kvery community should 
feel under obligation to pay salaries sufficient 


to secure and retain men suitable for janitorial 


positicns. The importance of the position 
should be recognized. The janitor safeguards 


much 


This 


broad and technical knowledge along mechanical 


public property. often involves 


lines. He sets housekeeping standards. He 
should be a man of good moral influence. He 
has large control over the heakth condition ot 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Made and molded in one 


solid seamless piece 


...... waterproof, rustless, noiseless 





Send for a sample basket of 


this marvelous new material 


‘ ‘ JE OFFER to prove to you by actual use 
the marvelous qualities of this new 
Cordleyware Waste Basket. 


We will ship one prepaid for you to test. 


We believe that this unusual offer is the 
surest way to prove to you, conclusively and 
quickly, just what a revolutionary departure 
this school waste basket actually is. Just read 
the facts below, send for the basket, test it 
yourself—then decide. 


Cordleyware Waste Baskets (in all sizes) are 
made and molded in one solid seamless water- 
proof piece. No openings, no seams, no metal, 
no wood. 

Because of this, scraps, fruit peelings, and 
pencil scrapings, cannot escape . . . and there 
are no seams to loosen or sides to bulge out. 


Then too, the Cordleyware basket is taint 
and odor proof. No matter what is thrown in 
it—the basket can be cleaned, quickly and 
easily. Fruit peelings and other refuse leave 
no trace. 


In addition, the Cordleyware basket is non- 
scratching... noiseless. . 
practically indestructible. 


. rustproof... and 


And last but by no means least, the Cordley- 
ware basket sells at so reasonable a price that 
it almost makes you think there must be some 
mistake. 

Write us on your letterhead and we shall be 
glad to forward you a sample Cordieyware 
basket immediately. Cordley & Hayes, world’s 
largest makers of sanitary drinking devices, 
1 Leonard Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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PROCRASTINATION IS COSTLY 


Early Consideration of Fall Requirements 
Saves Time, Worry and Money. 
GUARD AGAINST THE FALL BUYING RUSH WITH ITS ATTEND- 


ANT HIGHER PRICES, UNCERTAIN DELIVERIES. ANTICIPATE 
YOUR LOCKER REQUIREMENTS NOW AND BE PREPARED FOR 


THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR 


Another Reason—extremely low prices 


prevail — a temporary condition. 
advantage of it. 


Take 
The price trend is up- 


ward. The rush of last minute purchases 


will hasten it. Positive delivery and 
stallation dates are only possible w 
early buying. 


Durand Catalogue No. 21 describes and illustrates 


school lockers. Special life giving features are 


in- 
ith 


Note 
is the 
tion. 


inconspicuous and simple Durand hinge It 
strongest hinge known in locker construc- 
Never needs repairs or adjustment. 


DURAND LOCKERS HAVE CERTAIN FEATURES THAT ARE SUPE- 
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Many schools prefer corridor installations to 
special locker rooms. Recessed installations 

are very popular. See Durand Catalogue. 
Quality with lowest prices is assured 
with Durand steel school lockers. Qual- 
ity and workmanship are strictly built 
into every Durand product. Durand 
lockers have proven their merits by sat- 
isfactory service over a long period of 
years. There are reasons why this is true. 


RIOR AND EXCLUSIVE. EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE IS THE RESULT. 
OUR CATALOG EXPLAINS THESE FEATURES. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


steel 
explained 


STEEL LOCKERS, SHELVING, BINS AND RACKS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


It contains information of value to purchasers of lockers Jor 


new or present schools Miiled free upon request. 


(Concluded from Page 76) 
the pupils and teachers. He is an important 
factor in the matter of fire hazards and safety.” 

Cost of Janitorial Service 
The size of the schools in Cuyahoga County 
varies from 28 to 1,056 pupils, and the cost of 
janitorial services ranges all the way from 225 
to $8,525 per year. Basing the cost on the area 


) 


schoolroom the same runs from 9.1 to 53.2 cents 


per square foot. The median is 16.2 cents per 
square foot. 

The salaries paid janitors range from $25 to 
$275 per month for twelve months. The median 
is $135 per month. 


the janitors are hired for twelve months, in ten 


In twenty-seven buildings 
for nine months. The range in pay for night 
meetings is from $1 to $5 per night. 

The cost of janitorial supplies, such as soap, 
towels, dusters, dust cloths, disinfectant, sweep 
ing compound, brushes, brooms, toilet paper and 
anything else coming under the heading, ranges 
from 21 cents to $2.16 per pupil. The median 


is 69 cents. 
In nearly all of the buildings, the rooms ar 


swept daily, usually in the afternoon. In some 


schools the chalk trays are cleaned daily, in 


most of them weekly. The dusting is also done 


daily. Windows are usually washed monthly, 
and in instances, twice a year. Furniture and 
woodwork is usually washed once a year. In 


most schools the toilets are scrubbed daily. 


Rules and Regulations 
While the n 
that 


formulate unitorm 


estigators recogniz the tact 


loca ‘conditions make it impossible to 


1 


applicable to all 


rules 


schools, thev re mend the following set of 


rules and regulatior 


1. Wood floors sh 1 bye ed at least twice 
a vear. 
9 ( 


“ iASSYTOOHNS, COr! rooms 


should bye swept dails 


3. Auditoriums and gymnasiums should be 
swept after each function requiring their use. 


4. Domestic science rooms should be swept 
daily. 
5. Manual training rooms should be swept 


daily unless they are swept daily by pupils when 
they should be swept weekly by the janitor. 

6. In order that the school building may be 
properly cleaned, janitors should be permitted 
by the principal to begin their classroom clean 
ing not later than thirty minutes after the clos« 
of the 
swept 


Corridors mav_ be 


before the 


session. 


afternoon 


one-half hour close of the 
afternoon session. 
7. Chalk trays should be cleaned weekly. 
8. Blackboards should be washed weekly. 
9. All 


10. Windows should be washed twice a vear. 


11. All should be 


furniture should be dusted daily. 


furniture washed 


Once 
year. 
12. Classrooms should be scrubbed once a 
Vear. 
13. Wood and composition floors in corri 


dors should be scrubbed once a month and til 
corridors once a week, 


14. Toilets should 
15. Fixtures should be cleaned weekly. 


be scrubbed weekly. 


16. Minor repairs not requiring skilled labo: 
should be made as needed. 


17. Supplies should be unpacked as received. 

18. Furniture should be reset and moved as 
needed. 

19. New furniture should be set up when 
received in small amounts. 

20. The janitor should be responsible for 


the deportment of pupils in and around build 


ngs and have the power and privilege to en 


AU ECEURORECEREEOORREOEERUGUEEUEROLEEELOGRECECEERO ECOL ELE REEL EL CREEER EERE EDOEEREREEOGEORERERET ER OCEERETEEERCRERER EERE EER aeeeeeer ieee 
Education is simply the soul of society as it 
passes from one generation to another. 
—Gilbert K. Chesterton 


FUNCEURCEDEOEAEAENOESEGEOROEDEDECEOUOEOEDSOOPUROEOEOEOEDEDOUDEOEOEOEEEECEODEOEOEULOCETECEOEEEOEOEORTDEDEDEDOOEOEOEOEDECEOEOEOOE 


sso Cs ada 


1501 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bidg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
A TRAINED REPRESENTATIVE IN EVERY 


PITTSBURGH PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


LOCALITY TO SERVE YOU. 





force all rules of deportment at any time and 
place in the schools or on the grounds, whenever 
teachers or principal are not present. 

21. Desks should be adjusted as needed. 


22. All walks and steps should be kept free 
from snow and ice, 


23. The janitor should have charge 


display the school flag. 


of and 


24. During the summer vacation the janitor 


should care for the lawn, clean the building, 


make or and do painting, 


and other work on 


supervise repairs, 


decorating, the grounds as 
directed by the board oft education. 


Or 


ae. The janitor should care for all electric 


lights and fixtures. 
26. The janitor should re ceive and store coal. 
27. The janitor should receive other supplies 
when delivered at the building. 


De 


28. The janitor should look after pumps and 
other mechanical devices. 

20. The should keep the building 
open at night as directed by the board of educa- 
tion. 


janitor 


RULES 
Somerville, Mass. The 
adopted recommendations providing for the 
revision of the rules. The first rule provides 
that no persons except those appointed for the 
purpose by the board or those officially con- 
nected with the schools, may be allowed to give 
instruction or deliver lectures in the schools, ex- 
cept upon the approval of the superintendent. 
The second rule provides that a child without 
suitable preparation shall not be admitted to the 
first grade after October first, and a child who 
becomes 6 years of age after December 31st 
may not be admitted to school until the follow- 
ing September. 


school board has 


The third rule provides that any child who 
moves from the city shall be allowed to finish 
the school year without the payment of tuition, 
upon the written request of the parent. 
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PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 
estimates. 





ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 
45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO, 

122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 

1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1613 Samson Street. 









































ST. LOUIS, 
515 Chemical Bldg. 








TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

410 Bond Bidg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

509 Wick Building. 





United Cork Company 


CORK INSTALLATIONS 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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Responsible Appliers 
Bring Par-Lock To You— 


ORE and more, careful architects are insuring the 

permanence of fine plastering results by specifying 

Par-Lock treatment of concrete or masonry surfaces 
before plastering begins. 


The widespread Par-Lock organization, located in 
seventeen cities makes Par-Lock a convenient treatment 
as well as an efficient one. Every unit in the organiza- 
tion is a responsible contracting company, thoroughly 
versed in the technique of plastering bases, able to 
render aid in specification and to guarantee perform- 
ance under a contract. 


FarLock 


damp-proofs your plaster and protects it from stains orig- 
inating behind the plaster. Chemical reactions between 
concrete and plaster are checked. Cleavage is avoided 
because Par-Lock acts as an elastic cushion, adjusting the 
differences of expansion between plaster and its support. 





For the job in which you hope to take pride 
ten years or fifty years hence, call in the Par- 
Lock Applier of your locality. His counsel, 
his estimates, his work are alike dependable. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1987 West 77th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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A few recent installations : 


New High School, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Rockford, Ill. 


Roosevelt High School, 


Moses Cleveland School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Paul Revere School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Thomas Jefferson School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Shadeland School, 

Anderson, Ind. 
Shorewood Village High School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Benjamin Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Ind. 
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“The Best Is Always 


The Cheapest” 


The result of over 20 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of window shades exclusively, Draper Shades rep- 
resent the highest development in adjustable window 
shade construction. They embody every worth-while 
feature necessary to satisfactory operation and service. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are _ particularly 
adapted to school use—because they’re specially designed 
and built for just that purpose. They’re easy to adjust— 
absolutely positive in action—any child can operate them 
without the slightest difficulty. And, they’re “‘fool-proof,” 
too — just can’t be put out of order — because, they’re 
made and guaranteed to withstand every abuse to which 
they might be subjected in ordinary use. 


For your new school and for replacement in your old 
school, Draper Adjustable Window Shades will prove ideal 
equipment. They are truly an essential factor in health 
protection, and an invaluable aid in maintaining maximum 
classroom efficiency. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service and will continue to do so over a long 
period of years,—because they are built for service and 
meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 
efficiently and economically. 


Let us send you samples and quote you 
There’s 


no obligation connected with this service. 


on equipping your building. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 


DRAPER ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES MEET EVERY SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Ist, 


getting caught or injured. 


door open. 
PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


SUBJECTIVE VS. OBJECTIVE MARKING 
Chas. A. Harris, Northboro, Mass. 

For more than a decade we have been cog- 
nizant of the fact that school marks are 
unquestionably inaccurate due to fallible subjec- 
tive judgment. And ever since we _ were 
uncomfortably jostled by the unwelcome revela- 
tion, we have snugly sat tight, scuffing along the 
line of least resistance. 

Is there an educator today who calls himself 
sensible, just and progressive, who would toler- 
ate, without protest, the recording of marks, 
which are to be scrutinized in after years, based 
upon subjective judgment? 

With the great array of ways and methods 
accessible to all schoolmen, for basing all marks 
upon objective examinations, is there any 
reason, yea, any excuse for ever henceforth 
committing such wrongs against the pupils 
under our charge? 

Subjective marking is as indefensible as 
would be the act of thrusting our hands into our 
pockets and pulling out whatever coins by 
chance one grasps for the payment of a pur- 
chased article—the vendor sometimes receiving 
too little, sometimes too much. 

Let’s end forever the time honored essay- 
type, the old-fashioned examination so far as 
ever recording these marks against any pupils 
are concerned. We have read, discussed and ex- 
perimented as individuals. Shall we not as a 
unit put a ban on one of the wrongs we have 
inherited from the past? Again—in the aggre- 
gate, years have been consumed by teachers in 
marking papers, the scores of which have been 
as correct as: 2+2=—9. 


COLLECTIONS IN SCHOOLS BARRED 


Chyeperintendent William McAndrew of the 
leago schools has denied the request of the 
many departments to solicit the public school 
children for contributions to the national fund 
og the restoration of the frigate Constitution. 
n comment on the acticn, the Chicago Tribune 
_ the same “right, democratic and wise.” 
tile discussing the subject of official collec- 
iin SO frequently made in the schools, the 
placce paper says: “Public schools are not 
Places for the solicitation of funds for any pro- 
Chi no matter how truly patriotic it may be. 
en are not sent to school in order to be 
Ouped into a body handy for the solicitor. 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


The law says children must attend school. You 
cannot in justice require attendance if school 
means a place where children are to be asked 
for money. 

“The public schools are for rich and poor 
alike. Subscriptions, no matter how voluntary 
they may be termed, are barometers of wealth, 
and no one feels so keenly as does a child such 
comparison of means as is inevitable if collec- 
tions are to be taken up in the classroom.” 

A LEAVE-US-ALONE-WEEK 

The board of education of Hartford, Conn., 
has taken a decided position against the efforts 
made to use the schools for propaganda pur- 
poses. The collections and essay contests in- 
troduced in the past have proven an interruption 
to the regular operation of the schools. 

In line with thought that the schools have 
a definite function to perform, and should not 
be hindered in realizing the same, Superintend- 
ent Fred D. Wish, Jr., has suggested ‘“‘A Leave- 
Us-Alone Week” as an antidote to propaganda 
movements aimed to be exploited in the schools. 
In a newspaper interview he recently said: 

“Time and again people come here endeavor- 
ing to introduce some movement by appealing to 
the students. It is often hard to refuse for 
generally the purposes of these campaigns are 
in themselves excellent but we simply have to 
cut down and eliminate them so far as possible. 
A rule has been made that there shall be no 
scliciting of funds in the schools for outside 
interests. We have also stopped giving repre- 
sentatives of business interests lists of pupils, 
hoping to avoid any infringement upon their 
time. Sometimes the purpose merits a vote of 
special permission, though generally all requests 
of this sort are turned down. As I have some- 
times phrased it, we need a ‘Let Us Alone 
Week,’ so the pupils can have time to do their 
regular school work without interruption.” 


OPPOSES LARGE SCHOOL BOARDS 


The Nicoll bill providing an increase in the 
membership of the board of education of New 
York City from seven to fifteen members, was 
vetoed by Governor Smith. 

“For years,” said the governor in his veto 
message, “the board of education was made up 
of twenty-one members, and in 1917 it was re- 




















and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 


A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


duced to seven on the ground that the old board 
was too large and therefore unwieldy. (At the 
time it was legislated out of office the old board 
of education was made up of forty-six members. 
Prior to consolidation the old city of New York 
had a school board of twenty-one members.) 

“There was a grave question in the minds of 
the legislators in 1917 as to whether or not seven 
was not too many,” the governor went on. “I 
am satisfied that from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency it would be a mistake to increase the size 
of the present board of education. As to the 
other provisions that not more than nine shall 
at any time belong to the same political party, 
that seems to me to be injecting party politics 
into the makeup of the board of education. As 
far as their duties are concerned in the board 
of education, no member should think of what 
party he belongs to. Education is not a parti- 
san thing, and we have been striving for years 
to keep politics out of all matters that have to 
do with education. This bill seeks to put it in. 
What reason can be given for it, I have no 
notion.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In his annual report, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching attacks the “mushy 
sentimentalism” which, he declares, tends to 
reward effort rather than accomplishment and 
to hold down the standard of _ scholastic 
achievement to the ability of the mythical aver- 
age student. As a remedy he advocates the 
establishment of “top sections” in the high 
schools, to which he would admit only students 
of proven intellectual superiority, selected by as 
rigorous a process as is followed by the coach 
in choosing members of a varsity team. 

The number of one-teacher schools in 1924 
was 165,417 in 48 states. This means a reduc- 
tion of 10,028 over 1922. The number of con- 
solidated schools in 1924 in 24 states was 14,913 
which is an increase of 2,603 over the number 
reported from 43 states in 1922. The rate of 
increase in number of consolidated schools has 
been approximately 1,000 a year during the 
period from 1918 to 1924 and the decrease in 
the number of one-teacher schools during this 
same period has been more than 4,500 a year. 

When Superintendent J. O. Engleman re- 
ported to the Terre Haute, Ind., school board 
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“The Hallmark 
of Quality” 


Medart Merry-go-round — better 
than at the circus—the kids operate 


it themselves and it doesn’t cost 
anything to ride. 








Medart Chair Swing—made for little 
folks — but the bigger kids use it 
anyway—that’s why Medart appa- 
ratus is built so solidly. 


that Miss Lottie Moorhead, a _ teacher, be 
dropped, President William F. Mendenhall 
moved that she be reelected. The motion 
carried. “Are you now going to revise the 
rules and take the nomination of teachers out 
of the hands of the superintendent?” asked Mr. 
Engleman. President Mendenhall then said 
that the rules provided that the superintendent 
shall nominate, but did not say anything about 
board members not making nominations. “Then 
that rule is a dead letter,” said the superintend- 
ent. 

—A department of child guidance has been 
organized in the schools of Newark, N. J. The 
department is to operate within the school sys- 
tem a child-guidance clinic, devoting most of its 
time to kindergarten children, but conducting 
also a service for the handling of older children 
referred to it. The psychological work of the 
school system will be carried on by this depart- 
ment. The department will study intensively 
children selected as problems on the basis of 
information furnished by the teachers. 

—Consolidated schools are increasing steadily 
in Kansas. From twelve in 1920 they have 
grown to 172 in 1925, serving an area of 6,106 
square miles. Enrollment in these schools in- 
creased from 14,289 in 1922 to 25,895 for the 
school year just closed; teachers increased from 
590 to 1,269, and buses for transportation from 
250 to 455. 

—Richmond, Va. The state board of edu- 
cation has accredited 784 elementary schools in 
the state this year. This is a gain of 218 over 
the previous year. The state board distributes 
state aid to such schools on the following basis 
when they meet the requirements for standardi- 
zation. To one-room schools, $150; to two-room 
schouls, $225, and to schools of three or more 
rooms, $300. State aid is given to the counties 
for pupil transportation on the basis of 25 cents 
per pupil mile for every truck operated. A 
total of 1,081 trucks hauled 29,409 pupils dur- 
ing the session. 

—The graduation edition of the South Bend, 
Ind., “Tribune” is the most elaborate attempt 
of the year in the field of school publicity. The 
edition contains over three hundred separate 
portraits of high school graduates. The front 
page carries an illustration of the high school 
and portraits of Supt. W. W. Borden, President 
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Safety - Service - Durability - Economy 


Four requirements must be met in designing playground apparatus 
—Safety—Service—Durability—Economy. The Medart organi- 
zation, with its wealth of experience, have built all these qualities 


into Medart Playground Apparatus. 


It is attractive to the chil- 


dren—safe for them to use, withstands use, abuse, wear and 
weather—is therefore the most economical to buy. Send for Play- 
ground Catalog M-5, fully illustrating the entire line and pointing 
out the superior points of each piece. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
See announcement on Page 115, this issue 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 


R. B. Dugdale, Treasurer William Clem, Secre- 
tary Samuel B. Pettengill of the board of edu- 
cation, and Principal Joseph S. McCowan of the 
high school. 

A hall of living leaders has been formally 
opened by the Thomas Jefferson high school of 
New York City. Eight names were chosen as 
follows: Dr. Charles W. Eliot in the field of 
education, Jane Addams in the field of social 
service; Prof. Albert A. Michelson, pure science; 
Thomas A. Edison, applied science; Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, government; Robert 
Frost, letters; Daniel Chester French, fine arts, 
and Walter Damrosch, music. 

—Pawtucket, R. I. The school board recently 
voted to hold union graduation exercises this 
year but recommended that hereafter simple 
exercises be held in each of the schools. The 
action was taken to avoid an extra expenditure 
of money on the part of the parents of pupils. 

—Cleveland, O. For the first time in years, 
there is no increase in school enrollment this 
year, according to M. D. Jones, commissioner 
of records. In 1919 there were 18,785 births 
and these children entered the schools for the 
first time last September. In 1920 there were 
19,824 births and these children will enter the 
schools in September next. 

—Bellingham, Wash. A _ special six weeks’ 
summer course for seventh and eighth grade 
pupils will be conducted during the summer. 
The course will run for six weeks and will be 
in charge of a staff of four teachers. The four- 
quarter system has been adopted for the schools. 
Under a new ruling, the maximum of credit of 
183 days’ attendance will be allowed for ap- 
portionment purposes, regardless of the time of 
year the pupils attend. 

—The prestige of the “little red schoolhouse” 
of one room is apparently vanishing, according 
to a study of 3,000 sophomore high school stu- 
dents in eighty Illinois cities, made by Lester 
R. Graham, research director of the state teach- 
ers’ association. 

Mr. Graham, in his report, shows that chil- 
dren educated in the one-room school have lost 
their distinction as a select group which they 
have enjoyed for years. They are being out- 
classed by their city mates who have been edu- 
cated in the city and village grade schools. The 
study reveals that sophomores educated in the 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago SanFrancisco’ Los Angeles 





one-room country school made an average of 
82 per cent in their work during the first 
semester of the school year. Their city mates, 
on the other hand, made an average of 84 per 
cent, thus reversing the status of the two 
groups. 

The percentage of failures, it is pointed out 
is nearly one-fourth more among those trained 
in the one-room school than among those in the 
city and village schools. The reason for the 
change in standing is attributed to the fact that 
so many country children are attending high 
schools. 

—Cleveland, O. Summer schools will be held 
in 34 buildings this summer. About 12,000 
pupils were enrolled in these schools last year, 
and about the same number is expected this 
year. 

—Tacoma, Wash. Summer sessions will be 
held five days each week at the Stadium and 
Lincoln high schools. The schools are self-sup- 
porting as tuition is charged all pupils. 

—State Comissioner F. P. Graves of New York 
state has assured the school districts of the state 
that there is no state-wide policy to consolidate 
the one-room schools. Mr. Graves points out that 
it is not now, and never has been, the policy of 
the board of regents or the commissioner of edu- 
cation to arbitrarily close all the one-room 
schools of the state. He points out that the edu- 
cation department has sought to relieve the 
local tax burden of the rural people for the sup- 
port of the schools by obtaining more state aid 
for the maintenance of these schools. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has an- 
nounced the schedule for summer schools in 
grades five to eight and the high school, be- 
ginning July 6th and ending with August 13th. 

—Champaign, Ill. A more extensive summer 
school will be held this summer. It is expected 
the summer school enrollment will reach fifty. 


—Findlay, O. A model school has been estab- 
lished at Van Buren by state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

—The St. Paul School Bulletin quotes Dr. 
Engelhardt, in his paper on “Administrative 
Control in Public Education,” and mentions 
especially three controls: (a) Legal controls; 
(b) internal controls; and (c) external controls. 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Designed and made 


Shadowles 
by the inventors of Coilias s 
— Illumination 


eC (GUA LW 


Perfect Vision 
Without Eyestrain 










A'Great Advance in School Illumination 


Guth engineers, with wide experience in school flector, providing shadowless ceiling illumina- 
lighting, have developed a new and better il- tion. 

luminator ideally suited to school needs. Canopy, hanger and ornamental metal band 
GuthLite gives a glareless flood of shadowless, are finished in Antique Bronze. Reflector is 
softly diffused light of maximum uniform white porcelain enamel with Ivory band. Plain 
intensity. Perfect vision without eyestrain. and ornamental types. Easily, quickly in- 
Illuminates a wide area, making fewer units stalled. Globe is quickly applied or released. 
necessary and saving in current consumption. aie a minute. Note the surprisingly 


The reflector is adjustable. Regulating it up 
or down controls the direction of light verti- 
cally or horizontally. GuthLite actually con- 


Consultation with Guth engineers will prove 
profitable. Write for folder illustrating the 


onal d di licht! various styles in which practical, better illumi- 
TOES SG GEPOETS Ae: nation is combined with striking beauty of 
A portion of the globe extends above the re- design. 


Prices and Sizes: 











Plain Ref. Plain Ref. Orn. Band Orn. Band 
Plain Glass Dec. Glass Dec. Glass Plain Glass 
Dia. Glass -—s- os — —_ — —_— qr 
Watts Skt. Ref. Size No. Price No. Price No. Price No. Price 
75 to 150 Med. 12%” 834"x4” B2820...$ 5.90 B2823...$ 6.45 B2826...$ 8.10 B2829...$ 7.55 
200 Med. ay” 1134” x 5” B2821... 8.35 B2824... 8.90 B2827... 11.10 B2830... 10.55 
300 to 500 Mog. ad 144%" x6" B2822... 11.65 B2825... 12.80 B2828... 15.60 B2831... 14.45 
Brascolite Aglite 
——. She EDWIN EF. Guia COMPANY " 
Cc , \ 
— ont DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS = MANUFACTURERS ) ) 
¢ S 
Grn nhiy > ° A SE . ee — ~ 
Crt Wy Lighting Equipment oy) 
X S ° ours, U.S. ° 
/ Sr. Lours, t \ 


MORE LIGHT WHERE MOS T NEEDED 
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There is a resiliency to Bloxonend — that 
while not noticeable to casual observation— 
is appreciated by players. 
an attractive floor, its light color harmoniz- 
ing with gymnasium equipment. 





Write for a copy of Descriptive Booklet “‘A’”’ 
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Splinter and Sliver Proof 


Bloxonend is an absolutely safe flooring for gymnasium use. It 
remains smooth, but never becomes slippery—the end grain cor- 
rugations providing a firm, safe tread. No splinters or slivers 
with Bloxonend—the menace of dangerous injuries eliminated. 


Bloxonend comes in 8’ lengths and is laid 
much like ordinary flooring. 
many of the country’s finest schools and 
specified for gyms, shops and corridors by 
prominent school architects. 


Installed in 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 


NEW YORK 
501 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON 
88 Broad Street 
CLEVELAND 
1900 Euclid Avenue f5,, 


(Concluded from Page 82) 


By the term “legal control” he has reference 
to the legal basis upon which the schools of the 
community are operated. A study of this aspect 
of control raises the questions: Where does the 
authority for schools originate? How do those 
to whom authority is delegated obtain their 
office? What specific powers are granted to 
these persons? Under what specific limitations 
must they organize and operate the schools? 
What authority is delegated to others by them? 

Closely allied with the legal controls are the 
meant means of organization and the rules of 
procedure functioning together to make possible 
the development of an efficient staff. If the 
superintendent is hedged about by a bad set of 
rules governing appointment, tenure, salary, 
promotion, training in service, and assignment, 
an inefficient staff is the result. If, on the other 
hand, rules of procedure are drawn in terms of 
sound administration principles, an efficient staff 
is the result. 

By external controls are meant precedents 
already established as the results of unsound 
educational principles of administration some- 
times inherited by the superintendent from a 
previous administration. The public’s response 
to the existing scheme of education measured by 
the financial capacity of the community to 
respond is probably the most far-reaching of 
the external controls of school administration. 

—Child workers in the sugar beet fields of 
Wisconsin are protected by Wisconsin child labor 
laws. An order issued by the State Industrial 
Commission, issued under authority of a statute 
enacted by the ‘Wisconsin legislature of 1925, 
limits the hours of children’s work in the beet 
fields to eight a day and 48 a week, forbids their 
employment between the hours of seven in the 
evening and seven in the morning, and prohibits 
children under 14 who have not completed the 
eighth grade from working during school hours. 

—New Britain, Conn. The members of the 
graduating class of the high school appeared in 
gray caps and gowns at the commencement 
exercises. 

—New York, N. Y. Under a recent ruling 
of the board of superintendents, high school 
principals must compute the pupil capacity of 
their schools by multiplying the number of home 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BLOXONEND 


FLOORING sx00h, 


classrooms seating 35 students by 44. It was 
pointed out that in making full use of rooms not 
counted as home rooms, the actual seating 
capacity of the school may be increased by 25 
per cent, raising a classroom seating capacity 
based on 35 seats to a room, to 44 seats to a 
home classrooms. 

The capacity of most home rooms is 35 pupils, 
but each teacher in such a room can act as the 
official teacher for about 25 per cent in excess 
of this number, that is, for 44 pupils. 

Pupil capacity is, therefore, determined by 
multiplying the number of home rooms by 44. 
Pupil capacity will be used as the basis for plan- 
ning stairs, corridors, exits, toilets, gymnasiums 
and other features of the buildings and for com- 
puting pupil costs. 

The following rooms are to be considered as 
home rooms in an academic high school: 

“Biology classroom, biology laboratory, book- 
keeping (commercial room), chemistry recita- 
tion room, classroom, commercial geography, 
cooking room, drawing room, dressmaking room, 
general science room, library classroom, millin- 
ery room, music room, office practice (business 
practice), physical geography (physiography), 
physics lecture room, physics recitation room, 
sewing room, stenography, typewriting, home 
nursing room and hygiene. 

“The ‘home’ rooms are to be considered as 
‘home’ rooms in computing the capacity of any 
high school in which they occur. In technical 
schools where a large proportion of the rooms 
are shops or special activity rooms, it has not 
yet been decided which of these are to be ‘home’ 
rooms. Wardrobe accommodation for forty-four 
pupils must be provided in or near each ‘home’ 
room.” 

Mt. Gilead, O. An opportunity school for 
members of the senior class of the high school 
who failed to pass their examinations will be 
conducted under the direction of the school 
faculty. Of the 38 members in the class, 28 
received diplomas and nine failed to complete 
the work. 

Keene, N. H. Two thousand boys and girls, 
students in the grammar, high, normal, and 
parochial schools of the city paraded the streets 
on May Day in observance of “National Child 
Health Day.” The demonstration greatly im- 
pressed the citizens who witnessed the procession 


DETROIT 
Ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
700 Insurance Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
400 So. Poydras St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
639 Howard St. 





of floats and groups of pupils depicting different 
phases of school and city health work. The 
Wheelock School won the first prize, a five-dollar 
gold piece, for the best display. 

New York, N. Y. An increase in part time 
for pupils in the high schools of Brooklyn and 
Queens Boroughs, and a decrease in Manhattan 
Borough are disclosed in a report made to the 
board of education by Supt. W. J. O’Shea. The 
report shows that there were 54,310 pupils on 
part time in Brooklyn and 38,314 in Queens 
Borough. There were 125,636 on part time in 
Manhattan, or a total of 218,260. 

Dr. O’Shea points out that 44 new structures 
and eleven additions were opened this year, pro- 
viding 91,548 sittings. Eleven of the new 
buildings were elementary schools in Brooklyn, 
with 24,662 sittings, and eleven were elementary 
schools in Queens, with 21,819 seats. These 
reduced part time in Brooklyn 16,334, and in 
Queens 7,311. In Brooklyn, the elementary 
school situation is well under control, the report 
indicating 11,413 fewer part time students than 
one year ago, although in Queens, it has in- 
creased 1,666. 

The report shows that in the elementary 
schools of the city as a whole, the drop in part 
time was 16,240, and in the special schedule 
26,109. In the high schools, with an increase of 
10.491 students, part time has risen 4,045, 
although double sessions have decreased 14,026. 

-A supervised play program is being carried 
out in Las Cruces, N. Mex., under the auspices 
of the local men’s clubs. 

~Oklahoma City, Okla. A summer school of 
eight weeks has been opened. 

Arkansas City, Kans. A six weeks’ sum- 
mer school has been opened for the benefit of 
pupils who need extra work to complete a year’s 
course. 


Hartford, Conn. The school board has been 
asked to approve a plan providing for the 
appointment of a senior principal and three 
deputy or district principals, each of the latter 
to be in direct charge of one of the three high 
schools, and the senior principal to be super 
visor over all three schools. The change is in- 
tended to effect a union of the administration 
and supervision of the three high schools. 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, DETROIT 
Architects: MALCOLMsON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


oo and again 
in Detroit schools 


One building might not be sufficient proof. 
But when so many Detroit schools erected in 
recent years (space permits us to show but 
five) have the same floors—that’s conclusive 
evidence for you. 

JOHN BURROUGHS SCHOOL, DETROIT =e Evidently, then, BonDED FLoors of Gold 
Anthea: Unintinns i ee ws Seal Battleship Linoleum are giving full satis- 
—— faction in Detroit’s school buildings. The rest- 
ful quiet and underfoot comfort of this resilient 
material is exactly what Detroit wants in class 

rooms and corridors. 

And the fact that the same floors were re- 
ordered again and again clearly demonstrates 
that the durability* of these BonpEp FLoors 
comes completely up to requirements. 


;' - Ask us for information, samples and 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, DETROIT estimates on your resilient floors. 


Architects: VERNER WILHELM & Mo.sBy 


*4 Guaranty Bond against repair expense (ts sued by U. S. 
Fidelity §? Guaranty Co.) is obtainable with every floor installed 
according to Bonded Floors specifications. 


BonpeD FLoors Company, INc. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 


. a ‘ 
oan I rancisco Distributors in other prin tpal cuilles 
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MARSHAL FOCH SCHOOL, DETROIT 
Architects: VERNER WILHELM & Mo.Lsy 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT 


Architects: MALcotmson & H1IGGINBOTHAM 


Resilient Floors 
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new mar, 


that stands for 31 years 


of Dependable Service 
to Science Laboratories ~~ 


demands more effective laboratory work. 


ACH YEAR your school must attain a new and higher standard in its work. In every field of 
administration and education, results must keep pace. This new-day in educational methods 


Experienced teachers know that effective results in the laboratory depend on a well balanced equip- 
ment of apparatus, built to an exacting standard. Far-sighted Boards of Education measure economy 


of expenditure by educational results. 


The designs listed in the Knott Catalogues are based on 31 


years of active cooperation between our engineering department and science teachers who have de- 


veloped outstanding methods. 
It is the invariable choice of progressive schools. 


Each piece of apparatus is built to give years of dependable service. 


Laboratory equipment bearing the Knott trade mark is available for Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 


LEKNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 Amherst Street- Cambridge Massachusetts 
‘Branch~ 70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL BOOKS BY CHICAGO 
TEACHERS 

The question of permitting the use cf text- 
books in the schools of Chicago, written by those 
employed in the school system, has been under 
discussion for some months by the board of edu- 
cation. One of the members of the board con- 
tends that the use of such books is illegal, and 
that undue methods had been employed by local 
authors to secure recognition for their books. 

While there have been conflicting legal 
opinions on the subject, the weight of these 
opinions seems to favor the local authors. As 
to the charge that undue methods had been em- 
ployed, no evidence, beyond an indiscreet stray 
remark by some teacher, has been advanced. 

As far as public opinion is concerned, it is 
found that authorship by local teachers is en- 
couraged. The Union League Club has peti- 
tioned the board of education to continue the 
practice of permitting the use of textbooks pre- 
pared by members of the school system. The 
Woman’s City Club has asked the board “to keep 
open this avenue of unified effort between the 
teaching force and the pupils” and to extend 
“encouragement to such instructors as are cap- 
able of doing this type of work.” 

The District Superintendents’ Association took 
up the allegation as to the question of ethics 
involved in the subject and the specific indiscre- 
tion charged against teaching and supervisory 
forces. The charge narrowed itself down to one 
textbook and one author. And, here it was 
found that the book was written in response to a 
request made by a committee of principals 
organized during the administration of Super- 
intendent Mortenson. 

The association found that the authors in the 
assignments of their royalties had complied with 
a common usage of Chicago for many years, and 
that when objections had been made by a board 
member in the case of the present text, the 
assignees had offered the royalties to the board 
or to any educational or charitable society desig- 
nated. The original assignment of royalties had 
been made in accordance with the usage in force 








for many years, and at the suggestion of the 
then attorney of the board. The association 
urged that this author be not singled out from 
those whose textbooks had been properly recom- 
mended and accepted by the board. 

Supt. William McAndrew advised the board of 
education that adoption of textbooks on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent was entirely 
legal. He also contended that “it is a uni- 
versally accepted principle that texts should be 
fitted to the capacity of pupils in different 
localities. The persons best qualified to pre- 
pare such texts are authors familiar with the 
communities.” 

He submitted opinions by a former attorney 
of the board of education and by another attor- 
ney versed in school law and a former board 
member, to the effect that the retention of books 
written by local teachers violated no law. He 
also showed that other cities in Illinois, oper- 
ating under the same state law, are using texts 
prepared by their own teachers. 

The school systems of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, and other large 
cities are using the texts written by their own 
teachers and superintendents and encourage such 
use. When the Boston school board some years 
ago considered the proposal to bar Boston books 
from the Boston schools, the measure received 
but one vote. The proceedings rejecting the 
proposition contained this memorandum: “The 
board of education feels that teachers might well 
be encouraged to write textbooks. The reputa- 
tion of schools is enhanced by such work. In- 
struction in the city schools is made more effi- 
cient. The results are a satisfactory return to 
the city, and far outweigh the small royalties 
received by the authors through the sale of their 
books és 

The Chicago board of education has suspended 
further adoption of texts by local authors pend 
ing a study of the legal and administrative 
phases of the subiect. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

The Stevens County, Washington. school 
directors’ association met at Chewalah with 
President W. R. Lesley in the chair. The pro- 
gram included addresses on “Better Schools and 
How to Get Them,” by F. Leo. Grinstead. seere- 
tary of the Colville school board; “School 
Finance and Budget Making,” by County Super- 





intendent J. B. Hergesheimer; “School Equaliza- 
tion Fund,” by Mrs. Blanche A. Nagel, state 
department of education; “Proposed and Needed 
Legislation,” by President Charles W. Cahill 
of the state school directors’ association; 
“County Unit Plan of Taxation,” by President 
W. R. Lesley. 

Col. E. B. Ellicott was reelected president 
of the Chicago board of education. Julius F. 
Smietanka was reelected vice-president. 

The school election in District No. 16 at 
Canon City, Colo., developed a fracas. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was the election of a presi- 
dent for the school board. Mrs. O. K. Rupp 
received 21 votes and Jacob Herschner 20 votes. 
When the ballot box was opened, it was found 
that only 39 votes had been cast. It took two 
deputy sheriffs to maintain order. The result 
will be contested in the courts. 

Patrick F. King, president of the board of 
education of New Britain, Conn., is a manufac- 
turer who has for many years given up a part 
of his time for the public good. He served for 
a time as chairman of the local police board and 
as a member of several civic organizations. 

At Jefferson City, Mo., the officers of 
parent-teachers’ associations have attempted to 
influence the school hoard in the appointment of 
teachers. The Post of that city says: “There 
is serious question about the propriety of self- 
appointed persons or groups injecting them- 
selves into the selection of teachers, which is 
supposed to be made by the board on the basis 
of merit alone.” 

The board of education of Dayton, Ohio, has 
chosen John W. Graham as its business man- 
ager. The Dayton News, which is antagonistic 
to the board, says: “The tragedy is not the 
squabble which has ended finally in Mr. Gra- 
ham’s selection, but in the show the board has 
made of itself; a showing that a majority of its 
membershin, at least. is without vision or grasp 
of responsibility to direct the vast expenditures 
which must be made, much less to be entrusted 
with the welfare of the growing generation.” 

The New York City board of education has 
decided to exercise censorship over all speakers 
permitted in the public schools. The socalled 
American Civil Liberties Union, which supports 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 


IN KEEPING WITH 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora * 


Quality of material, dignity of line, 
and sincerity of workmanship charac- 
terized colonial construction of both a 
building and its furnishings. The use 
ot Lyon Steel Lockers in the Gorton 
High School of Yonkers, N. Y., is, 
therefore, a most logical selection. 


‘They have the honesty of the colonial. 
Nearly Steel 


Lockers stand in lines of more than a 


two thousand 


Lyon 


hundred in the corridors of both floors 
and in the boys’ und girls’ locker rooms 
in the basement. In selecting Lyon 
Steel Lockers, those who did so had 
Yonkers’ schools 


precedents. ‘Three 











ed into the walls of 
Gorton H gh Sx hool, Yonker a iNs ee 


Lyon Steel Lockers rece 


COLONIAL SPIRIT 


already were satisfactorily equipped. 
Whether you select the standard locker 
or the recessed type installed in the 
Gorton School, you are sure of lasting 
satisfaction. 

Their strong frames keep Lyon Steel 
Lockers in alignment. ‘Their rugged 
doors do not sag or jam. ‘Their finish 
is pleasing and lasting. ‘They stand up 
under the carefree use of youth. 
Right now may be the time when you 
can draw to greatest advantage upon 
We will 
give all possible help, gladly. Write 


us about your school and its needs. 


our nation-wide experience 





: Illinois 


nanennm 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St 
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BERLOY PREFERENCE 


More than a million Berloy Steel Lockers are 
doing their bit daily in maintaining high efficiency 
of modern schools. 


This means more than just a tremendous num- 


oe ber of lockers— It means the approval of many 
¢. CONTINUOUS school officials who demand the best in school 
ee equipment. It means that Berloy material and 


workmanship have satisfactorily stood the test of 
exacting service conditions. 


Examine them from every standpoint. See for 
yourself the superior features of Berloy construc- 
tion that insure the utmost in strength and dura- 
Note the reinforcement of those parts 
most subjected to wear and strain. 


Write for the Berloy catalog—there is no obli- 
gation. Berloy engineers will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to solve your installation problem. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, 0. 


BRANCHES: 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 
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Boston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


Dallas, Roanoke, Jacksonville. 














(Continued from Page 86) 
communism, birth control and the right of 
aliens to argue the overthrow of government, 
was denied the privilege to present its speakers 
in the public schools. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education 
has abolished the contract system of janitor 
ser. .ce. Hereafter all school janitors will be 
appointed by the board and placed under the 
authority of W. C. Handman, business manager. 
It is believed that, with the cooperation of the 
principals, the janitor service can be much im- 
proved. 

—The Seattle, Wash., school board granted 
the use of a school hall for “wet and dry” debate. 
E. Shorrock, a member of the board, held that 
the bylaws of the board forbade the discussion 
of political or religious questions in the schools. 
“IT don’t think a prohibition argument comes 
under those headings,” declared O. B. Thor- 
grimson, another member. “Let them go 
ahead.” 

—At Richmond, Texas, the board of educa- 
tion and the local parent-teachers’ association 
met to discuss the construction of a teacherage. 
One of the problems that confronts almost every 
community in Texas is the housing of its teach- 
ers. Ina great many of the smaller towns and 
communities where boarding facilities are 
limited, and rent property is scarce, teacherages 
have been built and either rented or given to the 
teachers for a home while teaching school. The 
high school domestic science class served the 
party with a three course dinner. 

—The school board of Gentry, Ark., held its 
annual dinner meeting recently. The meal was 
served by the domestic science class of the high 
school. 

—The Fall River, Mass., school committee 
raised Secretary Alfred R. Langlass’ salary 
from $2,500 to $2,800. The committee was 
unanimous in its judgment that Mr. Langlass 
was a highly competent secretary. 

—John J. Bryers and Alexander Kennedy are 
the new members of the Solvay, N. Y., board of 
education. The other members of the board 
are I. A. Sidnam, F. J. Darrow, and R. E. 
Porter. C. A. Duvall is the superintendent. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
recently upheld the censorship of speakers and 


speeches in the schools, and as a result, court 
action is expected to test the board’s right to 
keep out individuals and organizations. 

The board upheld Supt. W. J. O’Shea and 
Eugene C. Gibney, director of extension activ- 
ities, in their decisions as to who may not speak 
in schools, denied the application of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union for a meeting in one 
of the high schools, and paid a tribute to the 
sincerity of Samuel Untermeyer, who had shoul 
dered the fight of the Union. 

Supt. O’Shea informed the board that he had 
read the purposes of the American Civil Liber 
ties Union and added that in view of those state 
ments and Mr. Gibney’s report, he was not con- 
vinced that the society should use the school. 
The board adopted a resolution that the action 
of Supt. O’Shea be approved and that the appli- 
cation of the Civil Liberties Union for the use 
of the school be denied. 

Sedalia, Mo. The school board has adopted 
an economy program in which strict economy 
will be effected by the elimination of a number 
of supervisors and a reduction in manual train- 
ing work. It is also planned to reduce the 
number of teachers to be employed next year. 

-Yakima, Wash. Division of grade pupils 
into their mental grades, so that they may pro- 
gress according to their speed of learning, will 
be extended to two further schools next fall, 
under a decision of the school board. The plan 
has been in successful operation in four schools 
during the past year. 

Toledo, O. Supervisors for playgrounds 
throughout the city will be furnished by the 
hoard of education, and the safety council. A 
safety patrol guard will be in charge where 
traffic is dangerous. 

Cambridge, O. The Guernsey County Court 
of Appeals has affirmed a decision of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, in which a judgment was ren- 
dered for $20,000 in favor of the board of edu- 
cation against the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, surety for the Uncapher Welsh Con- 
struction Company. The latter erected the 
Cambridge Junior High School building. 

Jackson, Mich. Under new rules adopted 
by the school board, teachers and pupils in the 
schools may not take part in drives. The sale 
of anti-tuberculosis stamps at Christmas time is 
the one exception to the rule. According to 
Supt. E. O. Marsh, much time is wasted each 





year by pupils taking part in special weeks, 
drives for various funds, and seed selling for 
out-of-town firms. 

—Struthers, O. At the request of the school 
board, an investigation has been begun into an 
alleged short weight of coal delivered to the city 
schools by a local coal dealer. It appears that a 
checkup of coal delivered to one of the schools 
revealed that out of four loads weighed, short- 
ages were found in each totalling several tons. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has voted 
to begin the reorganization of the department of 
instruction. Under the plan, the number of 
assistant superintendents will be reduced from 
six to three, and five more divisions for special 
functions of school administration will be added. 

New York, N. Y. The printed report of the 
Friedsam Commission on school finance and ad- 
ministration indicates that the Commission 
favors elected school boards but that it is com- 
mitted to no definite policy so far as New York 
City is concerned. Dr. F. J. Keller, secretary 
of the commission, submits a memorandum on 
the general superiority of elected and financially 
independent school boards. Cases are cited to 
prove that an elected board spends its money 
economically and gets better results than one 
appointed by the Mayor, which must come to the 
municipal authorities for its funds. 

The Commission, in referring to New York 
City, makes this statement: 

“With regard to the city of New York this 
commission considered carefully the difficulties 
of an election. The immense population, the 
diversity of interests in the separate boroughs, 
the expensiveness of elections, the difficulty of 
securing proper nominations, were all weighed. 
Expert opinion was sought from Professors 
Grover C. Morehart, George D. Strayer, Paul R. 
Mort and Albert R. Shiels. 

“There seems to be no feasible plan for inde- 
pendent control of financing except on the basis 
of an elected board. There is no reasonable ex- 
pectation of independence or actual control for 
financing of schools in any but an elected 
board.” 

The commission does not, however, come out 
with a definite declaration in favor of an elected 
board of education for New York city. It 18 
known that some of its members were strongly 
in favor of such a board, white others were 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Precisely For Your Needs 


Transportation of school children over 


-good roads and bad, in all kinds of 


weather, calls for special requirements 
in motor buses. 


Power,stamina and dispatch, safety and 
comfort—all are equally important. 


Growing demand for Graham Brothers 
school buses indicates how admirably 
they meet these requirements. 


Huge production, Dodge Brothers de- 
pendable motor and standardized 
nation-wide service facilities are re- 
sponsible for the additional advantage 
of exceptional economy. 


Any Dodge Brothers dealer will 
gladly give you full details, including 
delivered prices. 


Brothers *4-Ton Commercial Cars, 
meet 90% of all haulage requirements. 


- Brothers Trucks, with car 
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ASBESTOS BUILDINGS 


COMPANY, 


2013 Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
They are quickly erected and are satisfactory, as noted below. 
sl HE'BOAR 
— Teo . ;OUNTY G i x - seiteea telat ost. 


LEMON CiTy 





A.G.HOLMES,0IST 2 
MIAMI 


S.E LiviIncsTon, o1sT. 3 


OF FICE OF THE MIAMI . FLORIDA HOMESTEAD 


SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT 


CHAS. MFISHER, ,SECY,. & SUPT, 


March 3l, 1926, MIAMI 


Asbestos Buildings Co., 
2013 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


During the school year 1924-25, Miami and Dade 
County had an average public school attendance of 14,385 pupils 
with all of our school buildings more than loaded to capacity. 
Last fall our public schools opened with over 20,000 pupils and 
today they contain 23,249 in actual attendance. Although we had 
launched a large school building program in anticipation of a 
heavy enrollment, it was impossible to build fast enough or to 
complete the buildings early enough to keep ahead of this 
enormous increase. We then determined to temporarily solve our 
problem by buying portable buildings and placing them at various 
points over the city and adjacent territorye 


After comparing different types of temporary or 
portable buildings, we selected the single room, fire-proof, 
asbestos school building as we believed it would be the most 
acceptable to the citizens of this city and county. They are 
safe from danger of fire, can be easily moved when necessary 
and are comfortable both in warm and in inclement weather. 

They are handsome {in appearance and we have found them altogether 
satisfactory. We are constantly receiving expressions from the 
teachers, pupils and the patrons, and the public has commended 
the school officials for solving the housing problem in this 
manneTle 


Now that all of the 150 portable buildings which 
we ordered from you have been erected and are being occupied, 
I wish to express to you our deep satisfaction with the way in 
which you have handled our orders. From the very beginning 
you have spared no time, trouble or money in your efforts to 
get these buildings to us despite the unusual congestion of 
freight into Florida during the past fall and winter. You 
have done everything that you have promised to do, both in 
your verbal and written communcationse 

We have never had business dealings with 
any company that has been more alert to our needs and 
has responded more to our requests than has the Asbestos 
Buildings Company. It has certainly been a pleasure to 
deal with a company 60 anxious to give real service. 


Very truly yours, 


Chas. NPrcter 


CMF /C County Superintendent. 
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‘The Best Locks We Have Tried’’ 


says Mr. F. E. Clerk, Principal of the 
well known New Trier Township High 
School — and so he standardizes on 


the Dudley. 


Why carry your locker worries over 
the summer months when you can 
easily eliminate them just as New 
of the schools in 


Trier and 60% 
America have done? 


Decide today on the Dudley Keyless 


Lock and send for your sample for 


free inspection. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


107 North Market St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dept. 16 


NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL — 


(Continued from Page 88) 
afraid that if the school board here were made 
elective, politics would be injected into the 
schools to even a greater degree than at present. 
The statement quoted from the report is be- 
lieved to be the outcome of these conflicting 
viewpoints. 

The commission is convinced, however, of the 
advantages of a financially independent school 
board. Its report points out that the legislature 
apparently sought to give the New York city 
board of education control of its finances in 
1917, when it enacted the present education law, 
with its provision for a minimum school appro- 
priation of 4.9 mills of the city’s assessed valua- 
tion. At that time a rate of 4.9 mills yielded 
sufficient to meet practically all the needs of the 
board of education. Since 1920, however, the 
4.9 mills yield has furnished only about half the 
money required. The result has been that the 
board of estimate has been holding the purse 
strings of the school system. 

The commission cites a number of investiga- 
tions made to determine the relative efficiency of 
financially independent and dependent school 
boards. One conducted by Dr. C. W. Frasier of 
Denver, is referred to at length. 

Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom of 
Illinois has ruled that neither the governing 
board of a high school, nor the neighboring 
school district, are required to furnish free 
transportation for students attending a high 
school. It is also held that the high school dis- 
trict has no authority to pay the fares of such 
students nor to bill the high school district for 
them. 

Canton, O. The school board has asked the 
cooperation of the local police in keeping chil- 
dren and adults off the school grounds after 
school hours. Supt. Wilson Hawkins believes 
the time will come when it will be necessary to 
enclose the school grounds as a protection to the 
property and as a safeguard to the children. 

Columbus, O. The school board has been 
asked to approve a twenty per cent increase in 
janitor’s wages. The granting of the increase 
would mean an expenditure of $61,362 by the 
board. There are 205 janitors in the employ 
of the board. 

Dayton, O. The school board has been sued 
by Carl Clem, who seeks reinstatement in his 























position as janitor and payment of $90 in wages 
alleged to be due him. 

-Yakima, Wash. The school board members 
made their annual inspection of the school build- 
ings in May in order to be in position to deter- 
mine the improvements and repairs to be carried 
out during the summer. One side of the city 
was covered in the morning, and the remaining 
buildings were visited in the afternoon. 

At Bath, Me., the schools will remain on 
standard time. The decision was the result of a 
vote taken among the parents. The result was 
two to one in favor of standard time. 

The New York city board of education is 
planning to open next fall a school for janitors 
and custodians for school buildings. The recom- 
mendation was made by Robert W. Rodman, 
superintendent of plant operation. 

The New York city board of education ad- 
journed one of its sessions out of sympathy for 
Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, a member, whose 
husband, Mr. Joseph A. McAleenan, was killed 
in an accident. 

The reelection of Col. Edward B. Ellicott to 
the presidency of the Chicago board of education 
is hailed by the Tribune of that city as a sign 
of progress. It says: “Col. Ellicott has car- 
ried forward and expanded the school building 
program begun under Mr. Moderwell. The 
seating shortage of 70,208 in 1923 has been cut 
to less than 30,000. A record number of 28 
schools are scheduled for completion in 1926. 
In 1925. 19 new buildings were erected; 8 in 
1924; and 4 in 1923. The shortage of seats has 
been reduced in the face of a school population 
increasing at the rate of some 20.000 a year. 
In brief, the Chicago public school system, a 
short time ago one of the worst metropolitan 
systems in the country, has improved so rapidly 
within the last three years that today it ranks 
among the best.” 

The Terre Haute, Ind., school board has 
appointed Henry E. Cumming superintendent 
of buildings and grounds to succeed George E. 
Bungard. F. J. Piepenbrink was reelected busi- 
ness manager. 

The Providence, R. I., school committee was 
criticized before a local parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation by Francis J. Brady for holding secret 
sessions. The members, he said, hesitate to 


express themselves before newspaper men and 
the general public. 

—George J. Ryan, who is serving his fifth 
year as president of the New York City board 
of education, resides at Flushing, Long Island, 
and is in his private calling a real estate man 
and banker. He was appointed on the board in 
1918. He is also a member of the advisory 
board of Brooklyn College. 

-The law applicable to the school board of 
Shelbyville, Ind., provides that the city council 
which choses the members, must name at least 
one member of the opposite party. Under that 
law the council, which is Democratic, must name 
a Republican to the school board. 

E. J. Williams, superintendent of the 
Owosso, Mich., schools, explained recently at a 
chamber of commerce meeting the new school 
election law. Candidates for the board of edu- 
cation are placed in nomination by petitions 
bearing 25 signatures. Voters must be regis- 
tered ten days before election. Absent voters 
may send in their vote by mail. Those eligible 
to vote are the citizen parents or guardians of 
children of school age, which is from five to 20 
years, and citizen owners of taxable property. 
The first named are not permitted to vote on 
questions of finance unless they are also owners 
of taxable property, but may vote on the elec- 
tion of school officers. The second group may 
vote on all matters. Joint owners of property 
may both vote, but in the case of a man and 
wife, with the property in the husband’s name, 
the wife is not eligible to vote on money mat- 
ters, and vice versa. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
been asked to erect stop signs at five street 
intersections near school buildings. 

—Portland, Me. The daylight saving time 
schedule under which the South Portland 
schools have operated will not be disturbed by 
the local district court. Under a recent decision 
the court ruled that if other than eastern 
standard time is in effect, it is not a matter for 
the issuance of an injunction, as asked for by 
a group of taxpayers arrayed against the mayor 
and the school board. It had been argued that 
the school board by its vote to open the schools 
an hour earlier than formerly had violated the 
laws of 1925. 
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Sanitation— 


Users of the 
FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 













































University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr 

Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Board of Education 
Lincoln, Nebr 

Board of Education 
Middletown, Vhio 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn 

Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J 

Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I 

toard of Education, 
Oakland, Calif 

Board of Education 
Mt. Clemens, Mich 

University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky 

State Normal School. 
Pottsdam, N. Y 

Independent School Distric 
Buhl, Minn 

American Schoo! for Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn 

Moler System of Colleges, 
St. Louis and Chicago 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y¥ 

Board of Education 
Fort Worth, Tex 

Consolidated Schools 
New Britain, Conn 

University of California 


Cleanliness is not an incidental 
fance. 


In class rooms, in corridors, 


CLEAN FLOORS, whether they 


cleanliness. 


But the FINNELI 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Electric Floor Machine is an invaluable aid to sanitation. 


Write for booklet, “Your Questions Answered by Users.” 
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Jefferson City, Mo. The school board has 

elected M. M. Daugherty as chief engineer. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. Under permission granted 
by the state industrial commission, the city 
engineer has proceeded to employ workmen for 
more than eight hours a day on two new schools. 
The longer working day was necessary to speed 
up the construction of the new schools. 

—Attorney General Anderson of Washington 
has ruled that it is discretionary whether the 
district shall maintain a kindergarten. 

—Russellville, Ark. The school board has 
assumed responsibility for the high school and 
will operate it as a free school next year. The 
school has been operated on a tuition basis, 
supplemented by public subscriptions, during the 
past three years. 

Bridgeport, Conn. By a vote of five to 
four, the school board failed to reconsider its 
action in refusing to reappoint William E. 
Stark as superintendent of schools. The board 
also took action, reducing the salary of the 
superintendent’s office from $7,500 to $6,000. 
The board also approved plans for a new high 
school. 

Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson, a member of the 
school committee of Providence, R. I., has been 
elected president of the Rhode Island Associa 
tion of School Officials. 

Cleveland, O. Playgrounds will be opened 
in 47 districts for children this summer. The 
playgrounds are under the direction of the 
board of education and are open from June to 
August. 

Milford, N. H. A six-year high school has 
been organized for the year 1926-1927. 

Aberdeen, Wash. A gain of 315 pupils, or 
6% per cent is indicated in the returns of the 
school census. The total in all districts was 
5,169, as against 4,854 a year ago. The census 
reveals a continued growth of the population. 

-Boston, Mass. A survey of the age-grade 
situation has been completed by the department 
of educational investigation and measurement. 
The statistics show how many pupils there are 
of each age in each grade, the percentage of 
pupils under-age, normal age and over-age, in 
accordance with normal age-grade standards 
established for each grade. 

The study reveals that late entrance accounts 
for 39.8 per cent of over-ageness in grade one 


Berkeley, Calif 
Bethlehem School District 





and 29.5 per cent in grade two, but it accounts 
for 23.1 per cent city-wide. On the other hand, 
slow progress accounts for nearly three and one- 
half times as much of over-ageness, or 76.9 per 
cent. 

Lakewood, O. A summer school was opened 
beginning with June 14th. The school will be 
conducted for eight weeks and classes for all 
subjects will be organized. 

Bellingham, Wash. A six weeks’ summer 
school for seventh and eighth grade students has 
been opened in the Washington school. The 
purpose of the school is to re-classify the pupils 
capable of doing advanced work and to relieve 
the teaching burden. 

A three weeks’ summer school was held in 
the high school at Colorado Springs, Colo. All 
classes were taught from the kindergarten to 
the high school. 

Montesano, Wash. An increase of more 
than 23 per cent is indicated in the school cen- 
sus this year, as compared with that of last 
year. There were 1,046 pupils this year, as 
against 849 in 1925. 

Belleville, Ill. A six weeks’ summer school 
has been opened for the benefit of pupils who 
desire to spend a part of their vacation in study. 
All students, both retarded and advanced in 
studies, are eligible to attend the sessions. 

The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association recently made a study of the 
opening and closing time of primary, elementary, 
junior and senior high schools in 54 cities of 
more than 100,000 population. 


A study of the morning programs of primary 
grades shows that one school had its time of 
opening from 8:20 to 8:29; thirteen opened from 
8:30 to 8:39; eleven opened from 8:40 to 8:49; 
three opened from 8:50 to 8:59, and 25 opened 
at 9:00. 

In the elementary grades, one school had its 
time of opening from 8:20 to 8:29; thirteen had 
opening hours from 8:30 to 8:39; ten had open- 
ing hours from 8:40 to 8:49; three had opening 
hours from 8:50 to 8:59, and 26 opened at 9:00. 

In the junior high school, one had opening 
hours from 8:00 to 8:09, three opened from 8:20 
to 8:29; fifteen opened from 8:30 to 8:39; five 
opened from 8:40 to 8:49; two opened from 8:50 
to 8:59, and seven opened at 9:00. 





from the floor up! 


. In the school it is of prime impor- 
It is the essence of sanitation. 


in assembly rooms, the FINNELL 
It insures 
are tile, wood, or any other material. 


It is virtually impossible to remove all the dirt from a floor by 
mopping, and hand scrubbing is hardly more likely to achieve complete 
. untiringly scours every crack and 
crevice, rinsing as it goes, and leaving the floor clean. 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 


87 North Collier Street, Hannibal, Missouri 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Floor Machine Headquarters for Twenty Years 


FINNELL 


——— ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes It Polishes < It Sands It Scrubs 





In the senior high school, four schools had 
opening hours from 8:00 to 8:09; five opened 
from 8:10 to 8:19; three opened from 8:20 to 
8:29; nineteen opened from 8:30 ‘to 8:39; seven 
opened from 8:40 to 8:49; three opened from 
8:50 to 8:59, and seven opened at 9:00. 

In a study of afternoon schedules, it is shown 
that in the primary grades, two schools opened 
before 2:00; one opened from 2:15 to 2:29; one 
opened from 2:45 to 2:59; ten opened from 3:00 
to 3:14; eight from 3:15 to 3:29; sixteen from 
3:30 to 3:44, and four from 3:45 to 4. 

In a study of time spent in school excluding 
the lunch period, one city system reported that 
in its primary grades, the amount of time spent 
in school was under 4 hours, 15 minutes. In 
two schools, the amount of school time was 4 
hours, 30 minutes; in four schools, it is 4 hours, 
45 minutes; in twenty-one schools, the time 
amounts to 5 hours, 14 minutes; in seven 
schools, it is from 5 hours, 15 minutes to 5 
hours, 44 minutes; in two schools, the time is 
from 6 hours to 6 hours, 14 minutes, and in nine 
schools the length of time varies. 

In elementary grades, it was shown that two 
schools had school time of 4 hours, 30 minutes, 
to 4 hours, 44 minutes; in twenty-four schools 
the time was from 5 hours to 5 hours, 14 min- 
utes; in ten schools, the time was from 5 hours, 
15 minutes, to 5 hours, 29 minutes; in twelve 
schools the time was from 5 hours, 30 minutes 
to 5 hours, 44 minutes; in three schools, the 
time was from 6 hours to 6 hours, 14 minutes, 
and in one school the time varied. 


In the junior high school, four schools re- 
ported the school time as 5 hours, 14 minutes; 
in six schools, the time was from 5 hours, 45 
minutes, to 5 hours, 59 minutes; in _ fifteen 
schools, the time was from 6 hours to 6 hours, 
14 minutes, and in two schools, the time was 6 
hours, 30 minutes and over. 


In the senior high school, two schools reported 
the school time was 4 hours, 30 minutes to 4 
hours, 44 minutes; six schools reported the time 
as 5 hours to 5 hours, 14 minutes; eight schools 
had school time of 5 hours, 30 minutes, to 9 
hours, 44 minutes; seven had time of 6 hours, to 
6 hours, 14 minutes; two had school time of 6 
hours, 30 minutes and over, and.six had a varie 
length of time. 
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QUIET, PLEASE! 


PEECH is curbed, muffled ...an intermittent whisper now and 
then —and yet distraction . . . a room full of scuffing, scraping, active 

feet shout out loud. For the library in school or college, Stedman has orig- 

inated and perfected a floor that is quiet ... that actually absorbs the 

noise of clattering feet, of chairs pushed back. 

Quiet, indeed... and Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring has these addi- 

tional definite qualities: foot comfort, sure footed- 

ness, beauty of color and design, resistance to wear, 

no maintenance cost and it does not originate dust, 

Ask us to show you—a member of the building 

committee— how we would floor your school. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
‘‘Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring ’’ 


SoutH BRAINTREE, MAssACHUSETTS 
Agencies in principal cities See local telephone directory 


si SS 


Direct BraNcHEs 
to1 Park Ave., New York 1013 Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill 


4 Park St , Boston 
1217 Book Bldg., Detroit 


1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 216 Union Bidg., Cleveland 


News Tower Building, Miami 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
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Stedman Flooring as used 
in the library of the 
East Denver High School 
Denver, Colo. 
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¥ 
The same type wardrobes with 
rolling fronts. Note that they are 
, always under the teacher’s eve 
These particular wardrobes are 
built in convenient recess in wall. 
co 


Also Manufacturers of 
Sectionfold and Rolling 
Partitions 








SCHOOL LAW 
School District Government 

A county board cannot discontinue all the 
schools in a district unless the children are fur- 
nished other available school facilities (Miss. 
constitution, 1890, § 205; laws of 1924, c. 283, 
§ 91). State v. Morgan, 106 Southern Reporter, 
820, Miss. 

The law prescribes no educational require- 
ments for a member of the board of education. 
Sharps v. Jones, 131 S. E. Rep., 463, W. Va. 

School District Property 

A statute authorizing a school board to change 
the location of a schoolhouse, and to sell and 
dispose of the “old site,” is held to authorize 
the sale of any property acquired for school pur- 
poses, whether or not it had ever been so used 
(Act No. 100 of 1922, § 20). Henderson v. 
City of Shreveport, 107 So. Rep., 139, La. 

A statute providing that a school board may 
change the location of a schoolhouse, sell and 
dispose of the old site, and use the proceeds 
thereof toward securing a new one, is held to 
vest a school board with absolute discretion in 
such matters (Act No. 100 of 1922, § 20). Hen- 
derson v. City of Shreveport, 107 So. Rep., 139, 
La. 

When it is permitted that property dedicated 
to school purposes be sold, and required that 
proceeds thereof be used to purchase other 
property to be used for the same purposes, the 
fact that old property was not sold simultane- 
ously with the purchase of the new, does not 
invalidate the sale of the old property or the 
purchase of new. Henderson v. City of Shreve- 
port, 107 So. Rep. 139, La. 

Under a statute providing that a school board 
may change the location of a schoolhouse and 
sell the old site, a board must sell all the 
property which is no longer used, necessary, or 
suitable for school purposes (Act No. 100 of 
1922, § 20). Henderson City of Shreveport, 
107 So. Rep., 139, La. 

A complaint alleging that the trustees of a 
school district took possession of the plaintiff’s 
house and established a school therein without 
the plaintiff’s knowledge or consent. and that 
the house was through negligence of the janitor 
destroyed by fire, is held to show no liability in 
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Murphy, Arch 
grilles J 


ANY newly built schools have 

entirely omitted separate 
cloakrooms and depend solely on 
Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. 


Others have abandoned their out 


saved. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 38TH Street, New York City 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes with 
disappearing doors, 
school, Providence, 
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1876— FIFTY YEARS 
IN BUSINESS — 1926 









St. Paul’s 


These Savers of Space 
and Conservers of Health Will Appeal to 


: a oO 
, , Rt. A ; 
' r ote ventilating 
| teacher’s eye. One perfectly ven- 
of sight, poorly ventilated cloak- | If one of you would like to talk 
rooms and now use our Hygienic | Wardrobes, one of us would like 
Wardrobes, because of the space | to talk with you. Or we’d gladly 
CJ 


All of them appreciate the | send you catalogue No. 14. 


Your Good Judgement 


advantage of a wardrobe under the 


tilated and sanitary, and that can 
be enlarged when necessary. 











iti. 
A Established 1876 > 
e 
* DOORS - PARTITIONS - BLINDS 
WARDROBES 
THE JG.WILSON CORPORATION 





the school district. School Dist. No. 48 of Mari- 
copa County v. Rivera, 243 Pac. Rep., 609, Ariz. 
Teachers 

A contract by the county superintendent of 
schools, employing his wife as a supervising 
teacher, is unenforceable (pol. code, § 920; pen. 
code, § 71; civil code, §§ 155-159, 171, 176, 1607, 
1608, 1667). Nielsen v. Richards, 243 Pac. Rep., 
697, Cal. App. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—An amendment to the Colorado constitution 
is proposed whereby a bond issue of $750,000 is 
to be authorized for the purpose of creating a 
state printing plant, and a state commission is 
to be created to engage in the printing of text- 
books. It will require 26,000 names to get the 
amendment on the ballot. The question was be- 
fore the Colorado people several years ago and 
was defeated by a vote of 225,505 to 32,150. 
The Colorado Education Association is opposed 
to the measure. 

—The taxpayers of East Providence, R. I., 
approved a $500,000 school building program. 
Then a disgruntled taxpayer obtained an injunc- 
tion on the grounds that the town meeting had 
not specifically named a building committee. 
At a subsequent meeting the matter was cor- 
rected. 


—Legislation to promote equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in every part of the state has 
been enacted recently in Georgia and Tennessee. 
Georgia will provide a fund to supplement 
county school funds in counties not able to sup- 
port adequate schools by a five-mill local, or 
county, tax. This is in addition to the regular 
state school appropriation. 

Fifty-three counties in Tennessee levied as 
much as 50 cents on the hundred dollars for ele- 
mentary schools in order to share in the state 
equalization fund, so that their school term may 
be eight months. Seventy-three counties out of 
the 95 will have the advantage of an eight-month 
school term. 

—An interesting suit has been filed in the 
court at Kelso, Washington, by citizens of Car- 
rolls compelling Mrs. Mable A. Lanpher, secre- 
tary and member of the school board, to prepare 
her own recall as a board member. The ques- 

hinges on whether or not the recall law 


is broad enough to cover such a situation and 
whether the issue falls within the province of 
the present statute. There has been consider- 
able dissatisfaction with school affairs in that 
district and the factions have been before the 
county school superintendent and prosecuting 
attorney with their troubles. 

—The rules of the Terre Haute, Indiana, 
school board provide that the teachers shall be 
appointed only on nominations by the superin- 
tendent. The contention is made that nomina- 
tions may be made from the floor and thus de- 
feat the recommendations of the superintendent. 
A legal opinion on the subject says: “We are 
not called upon for an opinion as to whether 
the board may amend or repeal the rule, but 
only as to whether, permitting the rule to stand, 
it may be temporarily suspended or overridden. 
The courts have drawn a distinction between 
the right of a board to amend or repeal a rule 
by a majority vote of the board, and the right 
of a majority to temporarily suspend or over- 
ride the rule over the protest of the minority. 
In our opinion a reasonable rule which has been 
adopted by a municipal body for the govern- 
ment of that body, which rule was adopted pur- 
suant to lawful authority, can be temporarily 
suspended or overridden only by the unanimous 
consent of that body. One eminent writer states 
the law to be that rules when they are not pre- 
scribed by any authority superior to the body 
adopting them, may be suspended, but that such 
suspension may only be by unanimous consent. 
The resolution not having been adopted by the 
unanimous consent of the entire board is, in our 
opinion invalid.” 

—Miss Beatrice L. Dominis, a teacher who 
was not reappointed by the Worcester, Mass., 
school committee, has brought mandamus pro- 
ceedings to compel Superintendent Walter S. 
Young to reinstate her. She attributes her dis- 
charge to race and color prejudice. The com- 
mittee claims that she is incompetent. . 

—At Kansas City, Mo., two damage suits 
have been filed against Mrs. Mary Hickman & 
teacher in the Yeager School, who, it is claimed, 
punished a nine-year-old pupil with a broom- 
stick. An actual damage of $7,500 and a punl- 
tive damage of $7,500 are demanded. The father 
of the child makes a separate tlaim for $7,500, 
making the total claim $22,500. 
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ive them NATURAL ventilation 
-through the windows! 
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ee ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA * 


St. Augustine's Academy, 
Lakewood, 
Cleveland, O 


Architect, 
: Wm. Koll 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Contractor 
¢ Schirmer-O'Hara Compan) 
Cleveland, Ohi: 


HE full cooperation 
TCE Fenestra men and 

Fenestra methods is 
focused upon every school in- 
stallation. Design, layout, es- 
timating, detailing, delivery 
and erection—can all be safely 
intrusted to the Fenestra or- 
ganization of steel window 
specialists. For quick action 
NOW get in touch with the 


Ts 


nearest Fenestra office—in 
your immediate vicinity 


: 
: 


window ventilation, properly designed to 

control the admission of fresh air—is the 
most healthful form of ventilation for the 
schoolroom. 


J: has been demonstrated many times that 


School authorities have decided in more 
than one of their general meetings that win- 
dows are the best means of ventilation as well 
as the most economical. The Congress of 
School Superintendents only last February went 
on record in favor of natural ventilation. 

And this decision has been influenced by 
successful Fenestra installations in hundreds of 
schools and institutions throughout the coun- 
try. Fenestra Reversible Windows, with their 





large, easily operated ventilators, are designed 
especially for school installation. They insure 
NATURAL ventilation. 


But there are other reasons for this choice 
—ventilators reverse for cleaning—they cannot 
warp nor stick. More blackboard space is 
possible—more natural light is admitted. Fe- 
nestra Windows are easily shaded and screened 
—stay as weatherproof as wood sash weather- 


stripped. And they add to the architectural 
beauty. 


Doesn't this brief outline of Fenestra ad- 
vantages suggest that you send for detailed in- 
formation? 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., R-2266 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 
Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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The School Building Situation 
Have We Reached the Peak ? 


Schoolhouse construction has been on the up- 
With but one 
slight recession in activity, we have been erect- 


grade since the close of the war. 


ing new schoolhouses with a degree of regularity 
suggesting the ever growing increase in high 
school and college enrollments and the general 
interest in education. Our high school build 
ings have been designated by foreigners as “per- 
fect palaces” of education. Our grade schools 
have not been neglected. 

If bond sales figures may be used as our safest 
index for forecasting schoolhouse construction, 
then the bond sales for the first five months of 
1926 would indicate that the peak year was 
1925. 

Of course, this may be merely temporary, 
a catching up process of some of our large 
centers. New York City is not 
quite as active as last year. California and 
Florida are still booming along. Other states 
are marking time, completing the cycle of con- 
struction. Our average American school build- 
ing takes from eighteen months to four years 
The average small city will build 


metropolitan 


to complete. 
a new high school only once in the life time of 
the average taxpayer. 
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CHART I. 

In the eight vears since the war, our school 
bond sales have shown a steady increase. The 
market for tax exempt bonds has been very 
strong. We have become a nation of bond 
buyers. School bonds are attractive because 
they suggest our confidence in education. The 
following advertised school bond sales indicate 


the growth of the past eight years: 


Se eee $ 49,568,974 

es 6446 eae Nad 114,143,565 

Ns acs bee bk ak tek oe 146,487,129 

rr ne ere 243,639,448 

Lr eae 278,568,362 

A SESE Se irae ear ae 289,890,510 

or inde: oid eins Bie Wadi 308,676,589 

Cee ree ee 397,270,256 

TABLE I, 
1923 
Month ‘CONTRACTS LET? 
™ School Bond CONTRACTS LET 
Sales' Sq. Feet Value 

Jan... $ 36,673,115 2.153.000 $ 13.906,000 
Feb ; 17,152,33 3,992,000 22,108,000 
March ‘ 19, 449602 5 4,092,000 22 550.000 | 
April 22,141,375 5,849,000 35. 822,000 | 
May.. 39,580,999 3,949,000 24,346,000 | 
June... 28,896,168 | 3,717,000 22,676,000 
July.. ‘ 32,497,952 4,131,000 27 .512,000 
Aug..... 9,691,000 3,285,000 of. 036,000 | 
RSs) 00 10,661,101 2,364,000 13,461,000 
ae 21,571,341 3,907,000 21,923,000 | 
NS Scie 30,054,948 3,529,000 21,722,000 | 
ns she ae 21,474,361 3,464,000 25,468,000 
Totals.... |  $289,890,510| 44,432,000 


$272,530,000 


‘Advertised School Bond Sales 
Dodge Figures. 





SCHOOL BOND SALES AND SCHOOLH OUSE 


School Bond 


The graph illustrating the sale of school 
bonds for 1925 and 1926 emphasizes the basic 
strength of the school bond market at this time. 
The sales of school bonds for the first five 
months of 1925 reached a total of $215,842, 
228. To May, 1926, the total bond sales reached 
$179,716,702. With the exceptions of March 
and May, all months show substantial increases 
over 1925. 

The totals for the spring of 1925 were materi- 
ally affected by the sale of $87,986,380 in the 
state of New York. The city of New York 
reduced its program of construction for 1926, 
but it has millions of dollars of schoolhouses 
still under construction. For the first five 
months of 1925 advertised school bonds in New 
York state can be estimated at $101,168,630. 
For the same period of 1926 the volume reaches 
$69,710,500. When a city like New York shifts 
its interests temporarily from schools to bridges 
or subways, school bond totals will be affected. 
While the peak of sales is thereby affected, the 
balance of the country goes forward with a pro- 
gram quite consistant in its regularity. 

The Dodge Reports on building construction 
for the first quarter of 1926, as against the same 
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ADVERTISED SCHOOL BOND SALES. 


three months of 1925, indicate a shrinkage of 
about 20 per cent in the square footage of con 
tracts let. The reduction in the values of con- 
tracts let is about 18 per cent. In the number 


of schoo] building projects, the 


figures show an 
increase from 582 in 1925 to 598 in 1926—a gain 
of about 3 per cent. This suggests a continued 


interest for twelve months past in small school 


houses. The following figures for schoolhouse 


construction for the first quarter tell the story: 


Contracts Let—Square Feet 
q 


ais sib eee ae eae 14,700,000 

CN sid. eva Je 2.6, 50d 8 Wa eee 11,736,700 

RC ead: sue fade eh ae emis ee et 9,359,900 
Contracts Let—Value 

SNS 5 Eee g Pay bk eo aE ee $83,736,000 

NS Ga See od Sarees 77,709,900 

RE Se ae ne eae 63,147,400 


1924 1925 


CONT CTS LET? 
RACT LET School Bond 






CONTRACTS LET 
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GROWTH OF SCHOOL BONDS SALES. 









CHART II. 


Contracts Let—Projects 


RMI: oxlee.ne 6 4a Saas 658 
| RE eee ee eee ee 582 
SE See SANK whe 6 shale ys 598 


The outstanding bond sales by states indicate 
important progress in schoolhouse construction 
for 1926, taken from bond sales totals for 
January, February, March, April, and May, 
1926: 


COUTOPAIG icc cscs cf $22,554,400 
EY stg 2a) atk ew b4°4s 8,645,500 
Se ee 1,341,000 
MI 5.8 5 oo srateres escse 2700608 
RE ee ere ee 3,335,400 
NE goes se idee ot 3,909,000 
MUI 8 as kd dsasc ass 5,725,000 
I, n'a, @ dstGss 6 Oise 2,581,250 
0 A eer 2,387,500 
BUGGING 6.0 cisaccs 485,000 
PN Ss ce S 6.15 Ge duels 3,851,000 
po errr 958,540 
jf eS 59,710,500 
NUE, urs 59 8 ae laid 5d 1,870,500 
WHO, «4. s.c dd eaee ass 1,658,476 


Advance school enrollment for the fall of 1926 
seems to indicate the usual increase in the high 
schools. Present reports of first grade enroll- 
ments in September, 1925, suggests a similar 
shrinkage for 1926. 
has without question maintained its relative 
proportion. The falling off in the birth rate 
during the war has now reached the point when 


When the 


W ill undoubtedly 


Second grade enrollment 


school enrollment must be affected. 
tigures are finally compiled, 
be shown that reductions in school population 
have been recorded for the school year 1925- 
1926, 

The reduction of immigration will also affeet 
our increase in school enrollment. For years 
and vears we have been accustomed to great in- 
creases in school enrollment due to the entrance 
of the foreign born children. With a natural 
population increase rate of 2!. per cent, and in- 
creases in population by immigration reduced to 
nil, we shall find that schoolhouse construction 
is more affected by shifts in population than by 
population. The shift 


unusual increases in 


from the farm to the city is going on, the drift 
to Florida and California continues. In the long 
swing cvele of business prosperity in which we 
are, no immediate changes in the schoolhouse 
construction boom is in sight. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1923-1926 


1926 


‘ oon ‘TS : tT? 
School Bond CONTRACTS LE — 





Sales! Sq. Feet Value Sales! Sq. Feet Value Sales? Sq. Feet Value 

20, 008,462 3,114,000 | $ 31,155,000 $ 28,931,323 2,034,000 $ 13,595,000 $54,022,531 2,245,200 $13,346,200 
40), 828,205 5,839,000 34,062,000 30,761,773 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450 3,114,200 20,721,500 
37,021,484 5,748,000 18,519,000 22,468,500 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 4,000,100 29,079,700 
27,705,696 | 5,757,000 33,522,000 25,305,540 4, 762,000 25,982,876 5,094,500 38,480,200 
17 7,809,213 | 6,908,000 40,582,000 108,375,192 4,079,000 ; J 34,431,553 6,610,500 39,709,700 
36,325,100 | 5,262,000 34,807,000 28. ‘901, 150 9,001,800 64, 584.800 paticas vl ‘weebases oeeeee 
18,645,980 | 6,150,000 39,511,000 24,196,675 7,644,500 57,672,000 


26,129,566 4,401,000 31,771,000 21,588,754 5,246,200 33,667,200 pains ‘ coves 
17,193,872} 4,857,000 31,728,000 25,655,944 4,744,100 35,217,300 a ; 20a 
12,475,106! 4,127,000 27,675,000 26,313,830 3,936,800 28,192,000 ooveceee 
15,820,570 | 2,825,000 18,311,000 24,673,250 3,156,700 DE. —-_ -eseetsaies. |) teeccaeel 950 eene 
38,718,245 | 2,485,000 21,695,000 30,098,325 3,407,400 31,645,500 

$308,676,589 | 57,473,000! $363,338,000 $397,270.256 | 58,799.900! $423.208.700) = ......... os 
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The PeerVent Unit System gives each 
room exactly the required wm gi feet of 
air per minute, at any desired tempera- 
ture, without waste of fuel. Costs less to 
install, saves space, and is easy to operate, 


PEERLESS UNIT 
VENTILATION 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Skillman Ave. and Hulst St. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


S08 Monadnock Bldg. 723 Lafayette Bldg. 


BOSTON DES MOINES 
100 Boylston St. 520 Securities Building 


PRINGFIELD, MAS PORTLAND, ORE 


196 Worthington St. 927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
349 Second Avenue 40 7th Avenue South 


TORONTO, CANADA 
lid Avenu Darling Br Lid 


York St 
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The (<!8\i0) Heating and Ventilating Unit 


Mechanical Features of the PeerVent 
Heating and Ventilating Unit 


Are YOU “up” 


on this subject? 


UCH has been said and written about the 

various systems of mechanical ventila- 
tion. Meanwhile more and more architects 
and heating engineers are endorsing the Peer- 
Vent System in the most emphatic way—by 
specifying and installing it. 


All who have to do with ventilation, there- 
fore, whatever preferences they may have, will 
be interested in the PeerVent Catalogue. It 
describes the mechanical features of PeerVent 
Units, advantages of the PeerVent System, facts 
concerning installation, and directions for lay- 
ing Out a unit system of heating and ventilat- 
ing. There are several pages of drawings which 
illustrate adaptations of PeerVent Units to 
special architectural conditions; also engineer- 
ing data and 27 pages of useful tables. 

Send for this booklet and keep it in your 
files. If you wish to sce our local representa- 
tive, please so advise us. 





Yes J Send that PeerVent Catalog 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 


Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussetts, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 





A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 


Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 

Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technica! Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
ember, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York a 










hl 


| ‘LESLIE E, WHITE 
| LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT | 
Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- | 
| ment of Institutions and School Grounds. I 
Specializing in the development of school grounds in the | 

Gulf States. 
Lafayette, Louisiana | 





<<<JBUILDING NEWS: 
OF THE SCHOOLSE: 


Summer Course for Junior-Engineers 

A one week’s course for school janitors and 
engineers was held during the week of June 7th 
to 12th, at the Colorado State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo. 

Sessions were held daily from 8:00 to 5:00. 
There were demonstrations of firing, tempering 
air, scrubbing, mopping, oiling floors, building 
and banking fires, gauge reading, the making 
of records and reports and the making of re- 
pairs. There were also lectures giving stand- 
ards and methods for each procedure and in 
addition, talks on responsibilities of the janitor, 
lines of authority and duties, and relationships 
with school board, teaching personnel, and 
pupils. 

In connection with the course, there were ex- 
hibits of the leading commercial houses carry- 
ing full lines of janitorial materials and 
supplies. Motion pictures were freely used to 
illustrate methods of fire prevention, handling 
of furniture, temperature control, and cleaning 
methods. Visits were made to different types 
of schools to observe how the janitors’ duties 
should be performed under different conditions. 

The school was open to school janitors and 
engineers of Colorado and nearby states, and 
was in charge of Mr. Harry S. Ganders, of the 
school administration department of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers’ College. Among the well- 
known experts on its teaching staff were J. 
Fleikeid, instructor of school janitors. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Mr. G. C. Gamble, school build- 
ing expert, Colorado Teachers’ College; C. E. 
reeves, Elmira, N. Y., and W. S. Rathbun, fire 
prevention engineer of the Mountain States 
Bureau, Denver, Colo. 

The school board at Wenona, Illinois, has 
voted a $100,000 bond issue for a new school 
building. Mr. John Hamilfen of Ottawa, 
Illinois, has been selected as the architect. 

—The site for the new Theodore Roosevelt 

high school to be built in the Bronx section of 








B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 
SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 


Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to Schoo! Departments 

















Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iiumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 





WALTER E. GILLHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 
409 Interstate Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NOT A SALES ENGINEER 


rs SSS = j 


| CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S.°M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. ‘a 


Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


| 
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New York City, cost $426,771.28. The total cost 
of grounds and building is estimated at $4,000,- 
000. It will accommodate 4,500 pupils and is 
expected to be completed by September 1, 1927. 

—A tablet commemorating the name of David 
Longmire, a pioneer, was placed in the school at 
Wenas, Washington. 

—Raleigh, N. C. The sum of $1,300,000 has 
been voted for the purchase of sites, the erec- 
tion and equipping of school buildings. 

-Iron River, Mich. After three unsuccess- 
ful attempts, the school district has approved a 
bond issue of $300,000 for the erection of a 
junior-senior high school. 

—~When the Bridgeport, Conn., school board 
opened the bids for a new schoolhouse it was 
found that William Martin & Sons were the 
lowest responsible bidders. William Martin, Sr., 
head of the firm is also a member of the school 
board. When the local builders protested, the 
board replied that the firm was incorporated 
and that there were no ethical grounds why the 
contract should not be awarded. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has em- 
ployed a firm of public accountants to under- 
take a study of the cost of cleaning schools in 
Pittsburgh and in three other cities of the same 
class. 

—Detroit, Mich. The new school program 
contemplates an expenditure of $73,000,000 for 
the next ten years for the purchase of sites and 
the construction of new buildings. 

—Ballinger, Tex. The school board has fixed 
a rate of $25 per night for the use of the high 
school auditorium for all purposes exclusive of 
school activities. A flat rate of $10 was pre- 
viously charged but it was found that this did 
not cover the expense of light, fuel and janitor 
service. 

—The old Central high school, Buffalo, N. Y., 
the original secondary school of the city, has 
been abandoned as a school site by the school 
board. It had recently been used by the oppor- 
tunity school. 

—The General Education Board during the 
past year made an appropriation aggregating 
$24,534 to the state education departments of 
two states. The payments were made in annual 
installments, covering a period of two or three 
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POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 








| WELLS & HUDSON 
Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


Hanover, N. H. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ills. 









Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


| 
i We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
| of the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 
| 


CHICAGO 


| First National Bank sti 


years, and were made to assist in maintaining 
divisions of schoolhouse planning in those states. 
dedication exercises marked the 
completion recently at Riverside, Walker 
County, Tex., of the three thousandth Rosen- 
wald building. The Rosenwald fund, estab- 
lished in 1917 to promote negro education by 
the erection of school buildings and teachers’ 
homes, is in operation in fourteen southern 
states. During this time, 2,889 school buildings 
and 111 teachers’ homes have been built. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. Steps have been taken to 
provide a building program in the shape of a 
bond issue. 

—Russell, O. The school authorities held a 
suceessful school bond election in May to vote 
$28,000 in bonds for a new school. 


-At Carrollton, Mo., an election was held to 
vote bonds for new grade buildings and an 
addition to the high school. 

—New Castle, Pa. Citizens of the city by a 
decided majority, voted for a bond issue of 
$750,000 for the erection of needed schools. 

—Longview, Wash. Bonds in the amount of 
$74,000 have been sold for two new schools. 
The bonds were sold above par, bringing a price 
of 101.15, amounting to a premium of more than 
$800. 


—Ft. Worth, Tex. A new Dillow school will 
be erected in connection with the school board’s 
$2,000,000 building program. 

-Las Cruces, N. Mex. Dona Ana County will 
have two new union high schools, one in the 
northern and one in the southern part of the 
county. Bonds will be voted for the erection of 
new buildings. 

—The Lawrence high school at Lawrence, 
Mass., has been erected adjacent to and in con- 
nection with the present high school building, 
and has been named the James D. Horne Annex. 
The building has a frontage of 258 feet on one 
street and varying depths of from 38 feet to 
200 feet. The main front is four stories In 
height, and the rear portion containing the 
lunchroom and the gymnasium, is three stories 
in height, while the shops are on either side of 
the central entrance corridor. The building con- 
tains 2,000,000 cubic feet and will accommodate 
2,000 pupils. 





(Continued on Page 101) 
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Monuments of Strength and Durability 








DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


Built by Locker Specialists 


( 
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The enduring pyramids of Ghizeh and our fa- 
mous Washington Monument are remarkable 
achievements, but they do not compare with the 
wonderful modern educational structure now 
being perfected in our Country. 


The mammoth school building programs of 
today demand the combined efforts of Profes- 
sional School Men, Architects, Builders and 
Manufacturers, in providing equipment that will 
assist our Country in maintaining world su- 
premacy in the school field. 

The growing tendency to complete the High 
School course has necessitated providing addi- 
tional large school plants to accommodate the 
greatly increased attendance. 


In equipping these Institutions of Learning, 
Faculties, Boards of Education, Architects and 





Western High School 











others encounter numerous problems, one of 
which is that of securing satisfactory locker 
equipment. 

Some prefer lockers of the free standing type as 
shown in the above illustrations of Washington, 
D. C., schools, while others favor the recessed 
type of locker. 


Should you at any time anticipate the purchase 
of locker equipment, it would be a pleasure for 
a Durabilt Sales Engineer to assist in the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications that will as- 
sure you of an installation possessing beauty, 
distinctiveness and quality. 

Those who are interested in locker satisfaction 
should immediately get in touch with the near- 
est Durabilt Sales Representative or write direct 
to Aurora for further information. 





Eastern High School 





_ 








Armstrong High School 


. 


Washington Monument at “Cherry 
Blossom Time.” 


Powell Junior High School 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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It is not generally 
known that in the 
manufacture of 
crayon it is neces- 
sary to use a binder 
such as soap chips 
and paraffine. When 
water is mixed with 
this chalk dust and 
left to dry on the 
boards it forms a 
paste that sticks to 
the boards and turns 
them gray, glossy 
and shiny and 
eventually they be- 
come pitted and this 
accumulation starts 
to peel off. 


Write Us 


Over 700 schools 
and colleges in the 
United States and 
Canada highly rec- 
ommend our service. 
Over 1,300,000 sq. 
ft. of boards have 
been restored. 
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Our service men will gladly demonstrate how to 


properly wash and dry Blackboards. 
cards go with each kit. 
goes bad—it simply requires cleaning. 


BEFORE PESURFACING 


r 
’ 


AFTER 
RESURFACING 


Instruction 


A Slate Blackboard never 





The ALATNA Casualty & Surety Co. 


| 


Hartford, Conn., 


furnishes Bond guaranteeing our Service 


Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 


1516 Sansom St. 


Philadelphia 


Is your class room 
equipped with a 
blackboard washing 
and drying kit? 


It will keep the 
boards 100°. sani- 
tary and 100% 
black. 


There will be no eye 
strain if they are 
properly dried when 
washed. 


For Service 


a 


Does some of your 
slate show signs of 
peeling off? These 
boards can be made 
equal to new or new 
boards will be fur- 
nished and erected 
free of charge to 
take their place. 
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This Book is a Masterpiece of Business Literature! 


At YALE and other famous Institutions of 
Learning, it gained immediate recognition. 
Authorities in Vocational Education have 
praised it enthusiastically. You will like it. 


EVER BEFORE in the History of this Industry has any business 
literature created so much comment in prominent Universities, 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and among Authorities in 

Vocational Education — as well as among Architects, Contractors, 
Realtors and others vitally interested in better buildings. 











You, too, will find this MILCOR Book on “Modern Modes in Better 
Plastering” truly interesting. It will give you a new conception 
of the value of metal lath construction. It points the way toward 
practicability and economy in firesafe, sanitary, permanent buildings. 


Every School Board Member —every Professor in Vocational Education — every Student 
in Architecture or Building Construction, should see this unusual Book. It will be 
sent without cost to all readers of the American School Board Journal who request it. 


MILWAUKEE CoRRUGATING Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ILCO 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


CA Few interesting opinions: “After 
looking through its contents I must admit 
that it is the most comprehensive book of 
its kind I have ever seen. It is adaptable 
for school use and besides serving as an 
instructional book, it will occupy a prom- 


inent place on my desk, so that pupils 
may peruse and use it at will” (Buffalo, 
N. Y. Public Schools). —‘‘This Book I feel 
sure would prove to be a valuable publi- 
cation in the hands of students in Build- 
ing departments of various schools and 
colleges” (State of New Jersey). — “I 
have been quite interested in your Book 
and would like copies for distribution to 
members of my senior classes in Building 
Construction and Architecture”’ (Yale) 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 


(Continued from Page 98) 

Boston, Mass. An appropriation of $3,038,- 
162 for additional accommodations in school 
buildings and grounds has been approved by 
the school committee. The largest item in the 
list is $1,469,810 for construction and equipment 
of two 36-room high schools. The second was 
$600,000 for land and construction of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln School. 

Milford, N. H. A twelve-room school was 
occupied in January, 1926. The school replaces 
two old buildings now abandoned. 

Nutley, N. J. The first unit of the new 
high school is under construction, ground having 
been broken on May 10th. The cost of the unit 
is $650,000, exclusive of the ground. Additions 
will be built for the Washington and Spring 
Garden buildings. 

The school board of Lafayette, La., recently 

completed its annual inspection of the school 
buildings, which were found to be in excellent 
condition. The board has named a new school 
the N. P. Moss school, in honor of one of the 
early pioneers of the city. An annex will be 
built to one of the colored schools at a cost of 
$13,983. 
_--Alma, Mich. The school board has_ sold 
$225,000 in bonds at a premium of $3,500 and 
Interest. The money will be used in providing 
equipment for new schools. 

Cadillac, Mich. The appraised valuation of 
the school properties is estimated at more than 
a million dollars, according to a report made to 
the board of education. 

Topeka, Kans. Bonds aggregating $250.000 
have been sold by the board of education. The 
bonds were part of the $970,000 issue approved 
by the voters last year. 

-Cleveland, O. The board of education has 
avoided higher labor and building costs by the 
elimination of fancy trimmings on new elemen- 
tary schools. Bids recently received for three 
new buildings, revealed that the schools will cost 
approximately $150,000 less than the schools 
Constructed three years ago, despite the rise in 
building costs. Bids for the schools ranged be- 
tween $440,000 and $450,000. Other factors 
entering into lower costs are buildings of three 
Stories in place of two stories, and changes in 
the Ventilating systems. 





‘Supt. W. A. Sutton of Atlanta, Ga., has pre- 
sented to the board of education, recommenda- 
tions for the expenditure of $2,932,624 of the 
$3,500,000 in school bonds recently voted. The 
recommendations provide for the expenditure of 
$2,982,624 within the next three years, to be 
divided as follows: $1,481,000 for elementary 
schools; $1,090,624 for high and special schools, 
and $411,000 for elementary schools for colored 
children. The establishment of two junior high 
schools was also recommended. 

-Bremerton, Wash. The school board re- 
cently disposed of $20,000 in bonds. The pro- 
ceeds of the issue will be used in the erection of 
another unit to the school building. 

Elma, Wash. A school bond election was 
held on May 15th to vote bonds for new build- 
ings. 

—Denver, Colo. A new school building pro- 
gram requiring an expenditure of approximately 
$6,500,000 in the next five years has been out- 
lined by President L. F. Hallett of the school 


board. The program involves the raising of 
funds both through direct taxation and bond 
issues. 


In order to raise the money necessary and to 
start the program, Mr. Hallett predicts an in- 
crease of the mill levy for school purposes 
amounting to five per cent for the current year. 
This will raise from $225,000 to $230,000 a year. 
The remainder of the required amount will be 
raised by bond issue. It is planned to call a 
bond election in the fall at which time the citi- 
zens will be asked to approve an issue of 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 in bonds. 

The program has been formulated with a 
view to the needs of the city for the next five 
vears, as well as caring for present urgent 
necessities. It contemplates the erection of 
two elementary schools, two junior high schools, 
and additions to other buildings. 

Dallas, Tex. Construction work was begun 
in May on the Woodrow Wilson High School, 
which is to be ready for use in eighteen months. 
The building will accommodate 2,000 students, 
will have three stories, and will cost $550,000. 

Boston, Mass. An appropriation of 
$3,038,162 has been made for additional accom- 
modations in school buildings and grounds. The 
largest item in the list was $1,469,810 for the 
construction and equipment of two 36-room high 


schools, one for girls and one for boys, in the 
Roxbury district. The second was $600,000 for 
the site and construction of the Abraham Lin- 
coln school. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has 
asked the city council to proceed with the sale 
of $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 in bonds to carry out 
a new school building program. The sale of 
these bonds represents more than half of the 
construction program under the $2,250,000 bond 
issue, 

Portland, Ore. The school board has asked 
for additional funds for the operating expenses 
of the schools. It is estimated a tax yielding 
about $1,250,000 will be needed for operating 
expenses, while a bond issue of $5,000,000 will 
be needed to take care of necessary buildings. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board is in need 
of $15,000 with which to pay the cost of repair- 
ing damages by hail and rainstorm to ten or 
twelve schools. Every school is protected with 
fire insurance, but not one has hail insurance, 
therefore no money may be obtained from an in- 
surance source. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Barron, only woman member 
of the Boston school board, in a recent address, 
deplored the fact that Boston lacks .proper 
schoolhouse facilities. She pointed out that 
many children are receiving their education in 
basements, portable buildings and halls. 

The Superior Court at Providence, R. I., 
has granted a request of Alfred J. Kent of East 
Providence, for an injunction to restrain the 
school board from proceeding with the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for a new school. It was held 
that the school board had acted beyond its power 
in going ahead with contracts for the expendi- 
ture of the money. 

Under an opinion of the deputy attorney 
general of Pennsylvania, the school district of 
Gilbertson is permitted to obtain a loan of 
$13,000 for the completion of its school building. 
The money must be repaid from the semi-annual 
state school payments. 

Mr. George J. Ryan, president of the board 
of education of New York City, has called at- 
tention to the fact that more children are housed 
in the public schools of New York than the com- 
bined total population of Albany, Buffalo, New- 
burgh, and Rochester. 
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Outstanding features of 
“Williams” Reversible 
Window Equipment 


Ideal Overhead Ventilation 


Reversibility for Inside 
Cleaning 


Greater Light Area 


More Weathertight Con- 
struction 

Better Shading Facilities 

Simplified Frame Construc- 
tion 

Weightless Windows 


Write for list of in- 
stallations near you 


FIRESTONE SCHOOL, 
AKRON, OHIO 


T. Ralph Ridley, Archt. 
Akron, O. 


must indicate satisfaction. 
school installations in Akron, Ohio. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave., 
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“Williams” 


Reversible Window Fixtures 


During the past twenty years hundreds of schools have been 
equipped with “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Window 
Fixtures. This widespread, and in many cases repeated use, surely 
The building illustrated is one of 22 


“Williams” equipment is installed only by our factory trained mechanics. This 
assures our clients of efficient workmanship and proper operation of equipment. 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER PARTICULARS. 





Mr. Ryan explained that New York City is 
faced with the problem of providing accommo- 
dations for 1,011,320 day school pupils. 

For the last eighty years, he says, the school 
authorities have lived so close to the great 
building program which we have carried out 
that perhaps we have failed to see the forest 
because of the trees. From January, 1918, to 
the present time, there were opened and occu- 
pied 185 new elementary school buildings, four- 
teen high school buildings, and one training 
school for teachers, giving a total of 250,918 
new sittings. 

There are under construction sixteen ele- 
mentary school buildings and five high school 
buildings, which will be opened during 1926, 
with a total seating capacity of 25,489. In other 
words, since January, 1918, 222 school buildings 
have been opened or are under construction with 
a total sitting capacity of 279,466. 


Mayor James J. Walker turned the first 
shovelful of earth for the new three-and-one- 
half-million-dollar Roosevelt high school to be 
erected in New York City. The ceremonies took 
place on May 18th and -were opened by William 
J. Weber, a member of the board from the 
Bronx. Among the officials who participated 
were Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools; George J. Ryan, president of the board 
of education; Henry Bruckner, president of the 
Borough of the Bronx, and Judge J. V. McKee, 
president of the board of aldermen. 


Lenoir, N. C. At an election held on May 
lith, a bond issue of $100,000 was carried with 
an overwhelming majority. The proceeds of 
the issue will be used in the erection of a gram 
mar school for white children and a school fo1 
colored children. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 
The dedication of the new $100,000 school- 


house at Eatonville, Wash., was attended with 
a community holiday. A _ pic: dinner was 
served on the school groun The program 
consisted of singing, reading and folk dances. 
-The new school at Wilson , N. Car., 
was opened with addresses by Col. I'red A. Olds 
of Raleigh; Prof. J. A. Grimes of and T 


College, Greensboro; County Superintendent H 
B. Marrow; W. G. Wilson, chairman count. 


board of education; J. A. King, county super- 
visor; W. F. Credle and J. J. Blair, state educa- 
tional department. 

—President David A. Miller of the Allentown, 
Pa., school board was the speaker at the dedica- 
tion of the new Ritter school. The balance of 
the program was largely made up of pupil exer- 
cises, 

—The new $125,000 Colfax school at Spring- 
dale, Pa., was opened with an address by J. L. 
Wherry, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Allegheny county. The program was arranged 
by Supt. Loyal S. Marshall. Members of the 
Springdale board of education in charge of the 
ceremony were: W. A. Haas, president; W. A. 
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CITIES WHICH HAVE 
REPEATEDLY USED 
OUR EQUIPMENT 
IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Girard, Ohio. 
Kenmore, Ohio. 
Niles, Ohio. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Woodlawn, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa 
New Castle, Pa. 
Lockport, N. Y. 



















Cleveland, Ohio. 


With“ Williams” Reversible 
Window Fixtures cleaning 
is done entirely from the 
inside. 


Clowes, R. L. Harbison, Mrs. Cora B. Hickey, 
Ben D. Remaley and John A. Hendrickson, secre- 
tary. 

The dedicatory program for the new school 
at Midland, Texas, was arranged by Principal 
W. W. Lackey. Great credit for bringing the 
project to a successful completion is given to 
chairman J. E. Hill of the school board and to 
John Howe, B. Frank Haag, R. V. Lawrence, 
Dr. J. B. Thomas, George Ratliff and Millard 
Eidson, members. 

The new school at Aberdeen, Washington, 
has been named after Captain Robert Gray, a 
pioneer. 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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A MONSTER HIGH SCHOOL 


The start for the new $4,000,000 Theodore Roosevelt high school to be erected in the Bronx borough 


of New York City is made by President George J. 


are board officers John A. Ferguson and Ralph McKee 


Ryan breaking ground. The two men seen on the left 
Those seen on the right are William Hayward 


William J. Weber, and Superintendent William J. O’Shea 
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Of all the school greenhouses we have built, this one at 
Lakewood, Ohio, is the only detached one. 





} 





What Size Shall Your 


|: 
i School Greenhouse Be? 

4 
a8 
5 This one at Lakewood, in the | So you see the question of size 
| Cleveland section, is 30 feet wide | seems one of local conditions and 


ind 34 long. varying purposes. 


Minneapolis has recently built 
} : 


— caer Having built such numbers of these 
three, 25 wide and 50 feet long. 


ir 





houses in various parts of the coun 
In Detroit and vicinity we have try, you will appreciate that we are 
furnished in the last three years, 
hfteen or so, that are all 18 feet 
wide and 13 long. 


in a particularly advantageous posi 


ea 
C } 


tion to furnish you with facts and 


7 


figures. Our Service Department 
\ll of them are steel framed. 
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will welcome the opportunity to co 


\ll the wood used is cypress. operate with you. 


SONA a Tt on 


Lord & Burnham Co. 
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The Scientifically Correct Shading 
for Schools 


Center Installation of Luxor Window Shades 


OTE in the illustrations above the unusual flexibility 

of adjustment made possible by “Center Installation.” 

Perfect control of light and ventilation is possible at 
all hours of the day. By drawing down the Luxor shades 
during the sunny hours of the day the glaring sunlight is 
replaced by a soft, diffused glow that is ideal for close study. 
As the sunlight changes, either or both shades may be rolled 
up, as desired, to permit the free entrance of light. 
Plenty of fresh air may circulate freely through windows 
open at both top and bottom without shades being flapped 
about in the breeze. For simplicity, economy and all round 
of Luxor window 
shades mounted on Standard shade rollers is by far © “LUXOR 
the most practical and sanitary method of shading 
school room windows that has ever been devised. 


efhiciency, “Center Installation” 


(Concluded from Page 102) 

Principal B. W. Lyon arranged the dedica- 
tory ceremonies of the new Franklin B. Gault 
school at Tacoma, Washington. R. B. Thomp- 
son, a member of the school board, presided. 

Dr. A. E. Coughan, president of the board 
of education, opened the new Point Marion 
Community school at Brownsville, Pa., with an 
address of welcome. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Hubert Eicher, director of buildings of the 
state department, and J. Earle Roberts, princi- 
pal of the new school. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Supt. D. O. Groce of Festus, Mo., has been 
reelected for a fifth term. 

Few men in the United States have rend- 
ered a more continuous and a more effective 
service as a superintendent of schools than 
Taylor C. Clendenen, of Cairo, Til. The city 
board of education has shown its continued 
appreciation of these services by continuing Mr. 
Clendenen for forty years in his work. Some of 
the children who attended school during the 
first years of his superintendency are now send- 
ing their grandchildren to school. 

The board of education has added to Mr. 
Clendenen’s honors by naming the new high 
school after him and making him superintendent 
emeritus. 

Mr. G. G. Lafferty, superintendent of schools 
at Litchfield, Ill., died on April 27th, while at- 
tending a high school meet at Hillsboro. 

Mr. T. W. Smith, formerly superintendent 
of schools in Tuscaloosa County, Ala., has be 
come associated with the Educational Exchange 
Company at Birmingham. Mr. Smith has filled 
the positions of principal, superintendent, and 
member of the state textbook committee, as well 
as performing some service in connection with 
the office of the state education department 
Mr. Smith’s excellent equipment gained in the 
teaching } ession will enable him to make a 
distinct contribution in this new field of service. 


Mr. Edv ). Grover, formerly connected 
with the Prang Company, has been made pro- 
fessor of book collins Colle ge, Winter Park, 
Fla. The profe i new one created 
at the suggestion Dr. Ham n Holt of the 
College. 

Prospect, Va. Principal R ' House, of 
the Consolidated High Schoo!) nas is ted 


rollers will give 


return mail. 


SHADE CLOTH 


STANDARD 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 


every home represented in his school] this year. 
He has an enrollment of 228 pupils, with thir- 
teen teachers. 

Lauray, Va. Supt. Harry B. Hanger, of 
Page County, has secured an additional increase 
in the tax levy for schools by the board of 
supervisors. The increase is from ninety cents 
to one dollar. This will augment the school 
funds about six thousand dollars for next year. 

Warrenton, Va. Supt. James C. Ambler, of 
Fauquier County, has been using a system of 
supervising principals in the administration of 
the public schools for the past three years. He 
states that for equalization of standards it is a 
highly efficient system. 

East Stone Gap, Va. Supt. J. J. Kelley, of 
Wise County, delivered one hundred and thirteen 
diplomas to high school graduates here on June 


2. These graduates were from the six accred- 


ited schools located at Big Stone Gap: Coeburn, 





JOHN J. RICHESON, 
Superintendent-Elect, Youngstown, Ohic 
(Formerly at Decatur, III.) 


It has many advantages over the obsolete adjuster installa- 
tions—simple to install and operate—will not get out of or- 
der—less expensive and less disfiguring because of no 
unnecessary hardware or cords. 

And no other shade cloth will give the years of service that 
Luxor unfilled tinted cambric mounted on Standard shade 


Every school superintendent or school board member should 
read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for Schools.” 
for your copy. It will be furnished to you free of charge by 


Write 


* ° ° 


Tue WesTERN SHADE CLOTH Co. 


CHICAGO 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 


Norton, eer Wise, and East Stone Gap. 

Mr. B. Strong has been elected superin- 
tendent a the Savannah and Chatham County, 
Georgia, schools to succeed Mr. C. B. Gibson, 
resigned 

Mr. A. J. Stoddard of Bronxville, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sche- 
nectady, succeeding E. R. Whitney, who re- 
signed because of failing health. 

Mr. Harlan D. Crowell has resigned as 
assistant superintendent of schools at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mr. Omer Carmichael, of Selma, Ala., has 
resigned as president of the Alabama Education 
Association, to accept an appointment as super- 
intendent of schools at Tampa, Fla. Mr. E. P. 
Murphy, of Gadsden, succeeds Mr. Carmichael. 

Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York City has 
asked the board of education to appoint five 
additional district superintendents to relieve the 
associate and district superintendents of their 
burden of work. Supt. O’Shea points out that 
the position of district superintendent was 
created with the idea that each superintendent 
should supervise not more than 500 teachers and 
20,000 pupils. At the present time these super- 
intendents are directing from 1.000 to 1,600 
teachers and are in charge of from 20,000 to 
55,000 pupils. Their complex duties now re- 
quire them to supervise a variety of schools and 
they inspect and report upon community centers, 
lectures, and other activities. They are re- 
quired to serve on committees dealing with im- 
portant questions of school management and 
organization, such as committees on the revision 
of the course of study, on rules and regulations 
for the promotion of pupils, and on grading and 
classification of pupils. 

Asst. Supt. Edward D. Roberts of Cincin- 
nati has declined the appointment of superin- 
tendent, tendered him by the board of education 
of San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. A. C. Strange, state director of 
Americanization in Oregon, and formerly a city 
superintendent, has resigned te accept an ap- 
pointment on the faculty of the new state 
normal sc me to be ope ned at Ashland. 

Mr. L. W. Turnbull of Tillamook, Ore., has 
been elected caeliaaaiae nt of schools at North 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Pity the poor floor— 
give it a Valspar finish! 


ALK about traffic! Can you permanence. It is the one varnish 


think of any indoor surface that 
gets rougher treatment than the 
floor of a school gymnasium? 

Running feet! Scuffling, pound- 
ing feet! Big feet and little feet! 


Small wonder that more and 


that will stand the terrific wear and 
tear to which gymnasium floors are 
subjected. By resisting abrasion it 
keeps floors smooth and splinterless. 
Moreover, a Valsparred floor is sani- 
tary, easy to clean and keep clean. 


more School Boards are turning to Nor will washing ever turn it white. 


Valspar to end their gym floor prob- 
lem—to save the annoyance and 
expense of frequent refinishing. 


From the investment viewpoint, 
Valspar is in a class by itself. Be- 
cause of its toughness and elasticity 

For Valspar is amazingly durable it lasts at least twice as long as 
—durable, in fact, to the point of | ordinary varnish. 


Reduce your yearly maintenance cost with Valspar! 








; VALENTINE’S 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 

New York Chicago Boston 

Toronto Paris London 
Amsterdam 


r W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 
UY» The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 
Largest manufacturers of - 


high-grade varnishes 


n the world 
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66 G I’m in a Portable 
e e * this year” 


He still says it, but what a difference in the tone of voice. It 


used to be “Aw, gee” 


sion registers pride and satisfaction since the school board 


AMERICAN 
| PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


to relieve the overcrowding in its district. 


| adopted 


For American Portable Schools look right and have every 
convenience of the most modern permanent buildings. 


Many pupils and teachers even prefer them because there 


now it’s “Oh, gee!” and every expres- 





are no stairs to climb and they are away from crowded 


corridors. 


Built in the Pacific Northwest, where the big trees grow, 
| they are made of superior material and every detail of con- 
| struction insures ease of erection and satisfactory service. 


They embody such distinctive features 


Write for free new catalogue, illustrated and two-color, showing various styles and 


as Austral windows, 
insuring proper ventilation, Insulite ceiling and walls, giv- 





Two Room Portable School—Flat Roof Type 


ing protection from heat and cold, twelve foot walls, allow- 


construction. 


floor plans. 


Offered in units of from one to twenty rooms, in a wide 
choice of arrangements. 


ing plenty of room for air and light. They are furnished in 
the new flat roof, parapet wall type or in the gable roof 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


Making Portable 
Buildings for 25 Years 


(Continued from Page 104) 
Bend for the next year. Mr. Frank Bennett of 
Enterprise, Ore., succeeds Mr. Turnbull at 
Tillamook. 

—Mr. E. F. Carleton, a well-known Oregon 
educator, has been appointed as secretary of the 
State Teachers’ Association. Mr. Carleton has 
withdrawn his name as a candidate for the state 
superintendency. 

—Mr. Charles H. Keyes of Barrington, R. I., 
has been reelected for his eighth term, with an 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. Horace Lanchester, of the Apple Valley 
School, near Parma, Ida., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Parma high school at Parma. Mr. 
Elmo Peterson succeeds Mr. Lanchester at the 
Apple Valley School. 

—D. E. Zook has been elected principal of 
the Nokomis, IJl., township high school at a 
salary of $3,300. 

—Mr. J. C. Smith has been re-elected princi- 
pal of the Community High School at Wenona, 
Illinois, for the sixth year. 

—John W. Scott has been dropped as head of 
the commercial department of the high school 
by the Beaumont, Texas, board of education. 
Formal charges of negligence have been filed 
against him. He has demanded a hearing. 

Supt. I. T. Simley of Thief River Falls, 
Minn., has been elected to the superintendency 
of South St. Paul, Minn. 

Wisconsin. L. P. Goodrich, who served for 
the past three years as superintendent of the 
Fond du Lac schools, has been reelected. F. F. 
Schlosser, principal of the Casco high school, 
goes to Algoma as principal to succeed Principal 
Spear, resigned. George S. Ray, formerly of 
Beaver Dam, succeeds E. A. Cross as superin- 
tendent at Darlington. Mr. Cross goes to White 
Pigeon, Michigan. 

The measure before the New York legisla- 
ture to make Dr. William L. Ettinger, superin- 
tendent-emeritus of the New York City schools, 
has been made a law. He will receive a salary 
of $12,000. 

Mr. J. M. Martin, Su} endent of schools 
at Nebraska City, Nebr., for the past four years, 
has retired permanently from educational work. 
Mr. Gordon G. Warren succeeds Mr. Martin as 
city superintendent. 


SEATTLE, 


601 ALASKA ST. 


Mr. R. E. Ireland has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Stratford, Conn. 

Mr. H. E. Smith of Oconto, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Antigo. 

Mr. Omer Carmichael of Selma, Ala., has 
been elected supervising principal of schools at 
Tampa, Fla., to succeed Sexton Johnson. Mr. 
Carmichael is a graduate of the University of 
Alabama and holds a degree from Columbia 
University. In 1916 he was elected principal of 
the Selma, Ala., high school, where he served for 
three years. In 1919 he was called to Talladega, 
but after one year was called back to Selma, 
where he served until elected to his present posi- 
tion. 

Mr. M. L. Brown of Corry, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Meadville. 

Mr. W. F.’Knox of St. Charles, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Jeffer- 
son City. 





FRED. W. COOK, 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


W ASHINGTON. 


Forty-three States now use 


American Portable Schools 


Mr. A. W. Beatty of Homestead, Pa., has 

been elected supervising principal at Ben Avon. 

—Asst. Supt. W. P. Dean of Modesto, Calif., 
has been reelected for a four-year term. 

—Supt. W. S. Dimmett of Rock Falls, IIl., has 
been reelected for the coming year. 

Mr. B. R. Bowden of Gilman, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Morris. 

—Mr. J. C. Wiedrich of Stillman Valley, IIL, 

has been elected superintendent of schools at 
DePue. 
Supt. C. M. Ferner of Sturgis, Mich., has 
been given the honorary degree of master of 
education by the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 

—Mr. F. R. Phillips of Croswell, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Alma. 

—Mr. C. A. Jewell of St. John, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Re- 
public. 

—Mr. E. W. Neale has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Tieton, Wash. 

—Supt. Owen Jones of Sedalia, O., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. John J. Richeson of Decatur, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Youngstown, O. The appointment is for a five- 
year term and carries a salary of $10,000 a 
year. 

—Mr. Lamar Ferguson has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Decatur, Ga., to 
succeed G. W. Glausier. 

—Mr. L. F. Fulwiler of Bloomington, III., has 
been elected superintendent of the United Town- 
ship High School at East Moline. 

Mr. L. A. Peterson of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Logan, to succeed Orson Ryan. 

Mr. H. G. Hanbloom of Harrison, Ida., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Win- 
lock, Wash. He succeeds B. P. Wilcox. 

—Supt. C. A. Bruner of Washington C. H., 0. 
has been reelected for a four-year term, begin- 
ning with September. 

Supt. Dan B. Hoffman of East Moline, IIL. 
has been reelected for his 21st year. 

Mr. R. C. Niswander has been elected super- 
intendent of the Brown Township consolidated 
schools at Oakwood, O. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
_ COLD WATER 


THE ONLY TOOL 
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ALABASTINE 


for Schools, Churches, Theatres, Halls and all Alabaster 


Public Buildings is the accepted Wall Coating 


Why? 


Because it is easy to apply. 


‘Usa. 


Because it is durable. 

Because it is free from gloss. 

Because it can be mixed in cold, warm, or hot water. 
Because it is sanitary, containing no poisonous ingredients. 


Because it is ready for use as soon as mixed but can be used days 
later if desired. 


Because it can be intermixed with white, or other Alabastine tints. 


Because it has been a success for over 50 years and will remain the 
best. 
Write us for color suggestions or name of nearest dealer 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Steel 


punched with 
inch centers 


flexible 
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ADVANTAGES 
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passage of 
pipes, etc. 


Fire Safety can be gained at low- 
est cost with Truscon Steel Joist 
floor construction because of their 
light weight, speedy erection, and 
savings in materials. 


Soundproofness makes [ruscon 
Steel Joist floor construction par- 
ticularly valuable for school build- 
ings. 


Permanence of Steel Joists is 
proved by inspection of 15 year old 
structures showing practically per- 
fect condition. 


Write for illustrated Steel Joist Book. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Warchouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ul 
Foreign Trade Division, New York. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich 
'russed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. 


"TeRUSCON 





STEEL JOISTS 


*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country. 


= 


STEEL JOISTS 
For School Buildings 





OW is the time to erect a fence around 
school or playground, to protect chil- 
dren from the dangers of the roadway when 
they return in the fall. The work can be done 
now with no interference from children at play. 


An Anchor Fence is impregnable and unclimb- 
able. It is an investment that protects both 
childrens’ lives and taxpayers’ pockets. Its 
strong chain link fabric of Copper-Bearing 
Steel Wire, Galvanized After Weaving, and its 
rigid Drive-Anchorage ensure years of service. 


Write the nearest Anchor Office or Sales 
Agent for Catalog No. 60, containing complete 
information, actual photographs and construc- 
tional details of Anchor Fences, Gates and 
Railings. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Mineola, L. I., N. Y 
Detroit, Mich Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal 
Los Angeles, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 
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§millt..c PANIC EXIT LOCKS 





For Single Doors and Double Doors With Mullion 


K 254—For Exit and Entrance — Knob 


and Plate. O.S. Trim. 


H 254—For Exit and Entrance — Grip 


and Thumb Piece. O. S. Trim. 


54—For Exit only—no Outside Trim. 


MADE BY 


The Steffens-Amberg Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


(Continued from Page 106) 

Supt. W. L. Brooker of Asheville, N. C., has 
been reelected for another term of two years. 

Mr. J. D. Bramlette of Stephenville, Tex., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
McAllen. 

Mr. A. H. Nelson, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Fairbury, Neb., has retired from 
school work to go into private business. 

Supt. R. W. Kirk of Oregon City, Ore., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. Jesse H. Newlon of Denver, Colo., 
has been elected as alumni trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mr. Newlon was 
given the master of arts degree by Teachers 
College in 1914. 

Mr. G. A. Schwebel has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Cicero, Ill., to succeed 
the late W. W. Lewton. Mr. Schwebel has had 
fourteen years of experience as a teacher and 
supervisor. For the past six years he has been 
engaged in administrative work in Cicero as 
maintenance supervisor with business manage- 
ment duties. 

Supt. J. H. Winstrom of Springfield, IIl., 
has been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

Mr. J. H. Clement of Junction City, Kans., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Independe nce, 

Supt. F. L. 


has beer 


Mahannah of Monticello, IIl., 
reelected for another year. 
Mr. F. W. Cook of Plainfield, N. J., has been 


elected superintendent of schools to succeed 
Henry W. Maxson. 
Mr. J. E. Way of Westerville, O., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Waverly. 
Supt. Charles P. Lynch of Lakewood, O., 
ne anno } . , r ; 
las announced his retirement, to take effect in 
June, 1927. Mr. Lynch will have completed 45 
yea! service in the schools. For the last six- 
+ ‘ A ° ° e4e 
fen years he has filled his present position. 
Mr. B. F. 


Rosenberry of Palmerton, Pa., 
nas bee 


P elected superintendent of schools at 
ottstown, to succeed N. W. Cameron. 


, Mr. H. V. Calhoun has been elected superin- 
endent of schools at Belleville, Ill., to succeed 
W. A. Hougt 

Mr. Elbert T. Moody has been reelected 


Superinter 


schools at Nashville, Ark. 


PAT. DEC. 1, 1925 


Supt. C. E. Chrane of Boonville, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. C. S. Pearce of Lynchburg, O., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. Charles Miller of Goshen, Ind., has be- 
come a candidate for the republican nomination 
for state superintendent of public instruction. 
Other candidates for the office are H. N. Sher- 
wood, the present incumbent, and A. H. Hines. 

Supt. Grace Norton Roseberry of Erie, 
Kans., is a candidate for the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Supt. W. F. Hauger of New Haven, O., has 
resigned to take another position in a larger 
field. 

Mr. R. E. Bailey of Newman Grove, Neb., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Plattsmouth. 

More than seven hundred parents recently 
protested against the dismissal of Supt. W. E. 
Stark of Stamford, Conn. A _ resolution, 
unanimously adopted, asked the board to recon- 
sider the matter. Supt. Stark was dismissed by 
a five to four vote the early part of May. 

Supt. H. H. Edmunds of Clinton, IIl., has 
been reelected for his twentieth consecutive 
term. 

Supt. H. M. Hill of Saugatuck, Mich., has 
resigned in order to pursue special work at the 
Western Normal School. 

Mr. F. I. McMurray has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Thornton, Ind., to suc- 
ceed C. E. Beck. 

Supt. R. C. Smith of Macomb, IIl., has been 
reelected for another term. 

Supt. F. L. Rairdon of Hankinson, N. D., 
has announced his resignation. 

Supt. L. A. Mahoney of Davenport, Ia., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. Jesse H. Mason of Marion, O., has 
been reelected for a five-year term, with a sub 
stantial increase in salary. 

Mr. W. R. Skillman has been elected super 
intendent of schools at Kane, Pa. 

Supt. B. S. Moyle of Maquoketa, Ia., has 
been reelected for his ninth term. 

Mr. Hubert Smith has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Hammonton, N. J. 

Supt. F. G. Taylor of Oregon Hill, Il., has 
been reelected for another year. 


Made in Brass and 
Bronze, 


Small number of work- 
ing parts—will not get 
out of order. 


Heavy and simple in con- 
struction. 


Made to meet the re- 
quirements a School Door 
Panic Lock is subject to. 


No mortising. 
Easily installed. 


Page 23—Cat. 30 
Send for Copy 





Supt. W. R. Henry of Green City, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. J. R. Martin of West Plains, Mo., has 
been reelected. 

William T. Melchoir, for three years head 
of the department of education of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., has resigned. Dr. 
Melchoir has accepted an appointment as pro- 
fessor of educational supervision and director of 
field work at Syracuse University. His teach- 
ing schedule allows time for institute and con- 
vention work, together with extension lecturing 
and personal contact with the schools. 

Supt. James C. Bay of Easton, Pa., has been 
unanimously reelected for a four-year term, be- 
ginning with May, 1926. 

John W. Zeller, at one time state school 
commissioner of Ohio, passed away at his home 
in Columbus, on April 17th. Mr. Zeller was for 
two years state commissioner of education. For 
a time he served as county superintendent of 
Lucas County, and then became a member of the 
faculty of the Bowling Green Normal College. 
He was connected with the school system of 
Findlay for 32 years. 

Supt. J. J. Phillips of Lancaster, O., has 
been reelected for another four-year term. 

Supt. O. E. Duff of West View, O., has been 
reelected for another term of three years, at a 
salary of $2,700. 

Mr. M. J. Ellis of New Dover, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Agosta. 

Supt. G. E, 
Heights, O., has 


’ 


Roudebush of Grandview 
been reelected for another 
three-year term, at a salary of $5,000. 

Supt. R. L. Erwin of Steubenville, O., has 
been reelected for another term of three years, 
at a salary of $5,000. ; 

Supt. E. C. Franklin of Carlyle, IIl., has 
been reelected for the fifth time, at an increase 
in salary. During Mr. Franklin’s incumbency, 
the school system has made much progress. 
During this time a new gymnasium has been 
erected, an addition built for the high school, 
supervised play has been promoted, physical 
training and music have been introduced in the 
grades, and a commercial department added in 
the high school. 
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Mr. P. Kk, Cesander of Rushford, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at West 
Liberty, la. 

Supt. L. C. Higbie of Chatfield, Minn., died 
suddenly on May 10th. Mr. Higbie had been in 
ill health for the past year and had resigned to 
take a year’s rest. He had been superintendent 
at Chatfield since 1921. 

Supt. C. A. Waltz of Greenville, O., has been 
elected to a life membership in the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. Homer Smith of Belle Center, O., will 
not accept a reelection to the office another year. 

Supt. J. J. Hendricks of Kerens, Tex., has 
been reelected for the next two years. 

Supt. 8. M. Melton of Alpine, Tex., 
reelected for a fifth term. 

Mr. H. M. Leinbaugh of Mendon, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lewis- 
town. 

Mr. O. J. Barnes of Newark, O 
reelected for another year. 

Mr. Charles F. Towne of Providence, R. I., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of junior and senior high schools. 

Supt. L. B. Hawthorne, of Mexico, Mo., has 
been reelected at an increase in salary. 

Supt. J. J. Early of Sheridan, Wyo., has 
been given a life membership in the National 
: ation lation. 

Mr. L. A. Peterson of North Sanpete, Utah, 
la bee} elected super intendent of schools at 
Logan ( ity. to succeed Orson Ryan. 

Supt. J. P. Treat of Manitou, Colo., 
clined a reelection for the next year. 

Mr. H. C. Knight of Littleton, Mass., has 
been elected uperintendent of schools at 
Belchertown, t icceed A. R. Lewis. 
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Ir. Frank A. Rexford, who resigns as prin- 


cipal of the Brooklyn Evening Technical School. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after four years’ service, was 
given an expression of appreciation by the stu- 
dents and faculty at their annual commence- 
ment exercises. Mr. Rexford will devote him- 
self exclusively to the work of supervisor of 


civics in the high scl ion of the board of 
education 

Mr. George C. Wigile, ministrative assistant 
to Mr. Rexford, has beer ed to succeed him 
as principal 
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Miss Ada Bicking, supervisor of music in 
the schools of Evansville, Ind., has accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent of educa- 
tion for the state of Michigan. Miss Bicking 
will be a member of the summer school faculty 
of Ohio University during the present summer. 

Supt. John F. Deering of West Warwick, 


R. I., has been reelected to serve his fourteenth 
consecutive term. 
Mr. C. W. Wotring, for seven years super- 


vising principal of schools at East Greenville, 
Pa., has been elected to a similar position with 
the Mauch Chunk Township schools at Nesque- 
honing. Mr. Wotring is a graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College and Columbia University, 
and previously taught schools at Souderton and 
Shimerville. 

Mr. H. A. Ferguson, formerly principal of 
the Battin high school at Elizabeth, N. J., has 
been elected principal of the high school at 
Montclair. 


Mr. Henry E. Jenkins, 70 years of age, and 


district superintendent of schools in New York 
City, was tendered a testimonial luncheon on 
May 15th, at which more than 1,200 friends, 
educators were 


teachers, and present. Mr. 





S. J. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Jenkins will retire from the school field on Sep- 
tember first. 

—Mr. W. E. Scott has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Fairbury, Neb., to succeed 
A. M. Nelson. 

Mr. Howard Prine has been elected superin- 
intendent of schools at Parma, Mich. 

Mr. H. D. Anderson of Barry, IIL., 
cepted the superintendency at Gilman. 

W. Dowd, president of Toledo University, 
and a former head of the Troy, O., schools, died 
at his home in Toledo, at the age of 79. Prof. 
Dowd was superintendent of the Troy schools 
from 1875 to 1880. 

Supt. J. J. Beall of Delta, O 
elected for another year. 

Supt. O. D. Kessler of Edgerton, O., has 
been reelected for the next school year. 

Supt. A. H. Unland of Versailles, IIl., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. J. A. Brown of Amanda, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Somerset. 

—Mr. H. E. Milligan of Ansonia, O., has been 
elected ee of schools at Milford. 

Miss Myrtle C. Dickson is the first woman 
to be appointed as headmaster of a high school 
in Boston. Miss Dickson is a graduate of the 
Cambridge high school and of Radcliffe College. 
In 1909 she was appointed a teacher of modern 
languages in the Roxbury high school. 

—-Mr. William F. Knox, of St. Charles, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Jefferson City, at a salary of $4,500. Mr. Knox 
is a graduate of Drury College, Springfield, Mo., 
and holds a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Mr. Stephen Blackhurst, of Shelbina, Mo. 
succeeds Mr. Knox at St. Charles. 

-Mr. G. E. Oswald has been appointed super- 
vising principal of the Catasauqua, Pa., hig 
schools, to succeed H. J. Reinhardt, who re- 
signed after ~~ years’ service. 

Supt. E.. Woodward, of Brownwood, Tex» 
has been aadiad president of the Mid-Texas 
Teachers’ Association. 

-Supt. L. L. Caldwell, of Hammond, Ind., has 
been reelected for another four years, at 4 
salary of $10,000. 

—Supt. N. S. Holland of $tamford, Tex., “has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to study 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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| va ‘You Want to Eliminate the Dust~ 


| “What’s in a name?”—to paraphrase the old query. Sometimes a 
. lot. Here’s a chalk that is well and significantly named. 


“HYGIEIA” is just what its name implies —a dustless blackboard 
chalk that is truly hygienic. The specific gravity of “HYGIEIA” 
is so much greater than that of ordinary chalks that when erased, a// 
the chalk particles slide down the board and into the chalk trough— 
there’s none left floating in the air for little lungs to breathe. 


Has Been Used for 23 Years 


“HYGIEIA” is the standard dustless chalk of the world. It never 
fails to give satisfaction. Its broad white marks on the board or sur- 
B}  bustLess A face form letters and figures unavoidably plain and easily read. 
f 5 | SCHOOL CRAYONS | gm” ; ey . : : ; 

s =< “HYGIEIA” dustless chalks are built to meet a special service, not 


Mamta TURED 8Y . > ‘ 
THe American Crayvow Co a pl! 1ce . 
SANOUSKT-OWIO. ano NEW YORE 





USA 


“HYGIEIA” is guaranteed to contain 95% pure precipitated imported 
chalk, with no grit or clay to injure any blackboard. It erases easily, 


. 6 ‘HYGIBIA’ ? is of uniform excellence, and is economical and durable. 
Duastless Chalk Just TRY a Case — That Will Convince You 





Made in round, hexagon and square shaped sticks 
an Packed one gross in a box 25 gross in case 
ol ; Gros weight of a case 105 Ibs 
he 
re. : 
rn | 
at iN 
OX : a 
: THE AMERIEAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 
nl- —~ 
a Home Office and Factories ~S 102 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, O. 
{ NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


91 Years of Faithful Service 
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A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL BUS BODY AT A 
CONSERVATIVE PRICE 


Attractive in Appearance, meets instant approval 








of owners and passengers as well. 


Nothing to equal 


it considering Economy, Safety, Comfort, Ventila- 


tion, Light, Storm Proof, Strength and Finish. 


Send for copy of our catalog. 


Length— 
12 Feet 3 Inches. 


Width 60 inches. 


Height 56 inches—20 
to 25 children. 


14 Feet 6 Inches — 25 
to 30 children. 


16 Feet 10 Inches—30 
to 35 children. 


KENTUCKY WAGON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Louisville, 


Kentucky. 








THE CALIFORNIA TAX PLAN 

The main feature of the plan of taxation em- 
ployed in California is that the cities and 
counties derive their support through a direct 
property tax, while the state government gets 
its revenue from a corporation tax. The ques 
tion which has been asked is whether the schools 
fare as well under this as they might under 
some other plan of taxation. 

The school people of the state of Washington 
have sounded out the leading educators of Cali- 
fornia on the subject. State Superintendent 
Will C. Wood, when asked on the desirability 
of the California plan, said: 

“Most emphatically I advise you to oppose 
such plan of taxation. The segregation of state 
and local taxation as we have it in this state 
has resulted in a grand effort to shift tax bur- 
dens from state to county or from county to 
state. As a result of such shifting both the 
taxpayer and public functions have suffered 
The schools undoubtedly would have suffered 
greatly were it not for the fact that we secured 
the adoption of Constitutional Amendment 16, 
which prevents the shifting of the state’s share 
of school support to the counties. Undoubtedly 
the teachers’ colleges of this state have suffered 
through the operation of our present plan.” 

Secretary Arthur H. Chamberlain of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association holds that while 
the California plan has some merits, he advises 
against its adoption: “The California plan is 
somewhat unique. Taxes accruing from per 


sonal property are applied to the conduct of 


local, municipal and county affairs. State activ 
ities are carried on from the taxes imposed on 
the public-service corporations—railroads, tele 
phone and telegraph lines, power and light com 
panies and the like.” 


If the corporation should not pay their just 
share of taxes, Mr. Chamber contends, the 
schools in the state would suffe: He adds: 
“If, in Washington, there is doubt that a econ 


stitutional provision safeguarding the schools 
could be carried, [ should not advocate for that 
state the system of taxation in vogue with us.” 

Mark Keppel, superintendent of the Los 
Angeles County Schools, holds that while the 
divided taxation system of California is not an 
unqualified success, it is better than any 
previous system heretofore employed. He con- 
cludes his observations by saying: “I think 
school organizations ought to maintain taxation- 
studying bodies so that there might be developed 
a body of knowledge upon the subject of taxa- 
tion, so that when tax reforms are proposed, 
real tax reforms will be secured instead of the 
adoption of somebody’s scheme in the hope that 
it may prove to be a better thing than is being 
used.” 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

At Providence, R. I., the statement is made 
that there must be greater coordination of the 
several forces if the $5,000,000 building pro- 
gram is to be completed within a reasonable 
time. 

The Tacoma, Washington, board of educa- 
tion has entered upon a policy of retrenchment. 
The kindergartens will be eliminated and the 
other classes will be enlarged. 

A two-mill tax rate increase decided upon 
by the Norristown, Pa., school board will yield 
approximately $45,000. It is proposed to erect 
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THE MODERN SHIRKER 

There is scarcely any one of us so deaf but 
that he sometimes hears an inner voice sounding 
the call to larger service. But human nature is 
so recalcitrant and inflexible that the voice does 
not always please us. There seems to be some- 
thing unwelcome about what it says, something 
disturbing in its appeal. We shut the door of 
our minds. We prefer to go on as we are, un- 
disturbed and unchanged, to live where ease and 
circumstances dictate. The things of yesterday 
are considered good enough and we do not wish 
to modify them. The older we get the more 
our lives are controlled by habits, remembered 
circumstances and pleasant asscciations, and 
these are slow to change. We accept the day’s 
routine with content and leave it to others to 
build a new civilization—Lotus D. Coffman, 
President, University of Minnesota. 
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a vocational school at a cost of $35,000, with an 
equipment of $20,000. The Norristown Herald 
holds that the increase was warranted but de- 
plores an _ inadequate assessment = system 
whereby the smaller property owner is _ hit 
harder than the larger. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $403,768 for the school year 
1926-1927. 

Hazen, Ark. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve an additional eight mills, 
over and above the constitutional twelve mills 
for school taxes. It is necessary to obtain the 
extra eight mills in order to conduct the school 
for the next year. 

Muncie, Ind. The total estimated valuation 
of the city schools, including the central high 
school, Wilson high school, and thirteen grade 
schools, is $1,622,394. A total of $694,250 is 
carried on all of the buildings in insurance, 
which includes protection on the buildings and 
contents. Of this amount, $421,700 is carried 
on the different buildings and $40,550 on the 
contents. 

Statistics comparing the cost of elementary, 
high school, and vocational school pupils in St 
Paul, Minn., have been compiled by J. W. Smith, 
administrative research statistician of the school 
system. The figures show that it cost the city 
an average of 8.64 cents every hour for each 
child who attended school last year. Based on 
the average number of students enrolled, the 
yearly cost per pupil was $85.19. . 

The per pupil costs, figured, on average daily 
attendance, during the year are, respectively: 
elementary pupils, $82.62; high school pupils, 
$119.18; vocational school pupils, $420.54. The 
latter figure does not, however, take into account 
the Federal and state aid to the vocational 
school, nor the income derived from work turned 
out at the school. Subtracting the sums thus 
derived, the vocational school pupil cost to the 
city is found to be $254.73. 

While the average student-hour cost is’ 8.64 
cents, the elementary student hour cost drops 
well below this and the high school and voca- 
tional school student hour costs climb well 
above. They are, respectively: elementary, 
7.73 cents; high school, 13.28 cents; and voca- 
tional school, 13.52 cents. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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EAR after year, they pour in,x— do not fade, fray, check, or crack, 


these apparently endless expenses and after a season’s hard service, they 
of reshading the school windows! can be restored to their original 
But this flood can be dammed — by newness and beauty by washing with 
specifying window shades 


of du Pont Tontine. For 


soap and water and a 
brush. 


du Pont Tontine is made This year, when you order 





on a unique principle, window shade replacement, 


impregnation of the cloth | keepTontine order du Pont Tontine, and 


clean and 
eautifil... use | 
soap and water 4 


a 


with pyroxylin. Asa result, 






end shade expense for long 


shades of du Pont Vontine years to come! 


Special data for School Board Com- 
mitteemen gladly sent on request. 


WARES LE. 


TONTINE 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

Mr. Smith points out in this connection that 
an epidemic of measles or whooping cough, 
which reduces the attendance, raises the appar- 
ent cost inasmuch as the cost of running the 
schools remains the same for a decreased attend- 
ance as when the entire enrollment is present. 
While close to 30,000 children are enrolled in 
the grade schools, about 7,000 more in the 
junior and senior high schools, and more than 
300 in the vocational school, attendance figures 
at the Department of Education showed an aver- 
age daily attendance in the grade schools of only 
28,219; in the high schools of 6,200 and in the 
vocational school of 274. 

Those students who do not attend school cost 
the city approximately one-half of 1 cent an 
hour for each pupil absent. If 3,000 pupils are 
thus absent, the taxpayers are paying $15 an 
hour for that absence. 

Tacoma, Wash. The failure of the voters 
at the last election to allow an extra tax levy 
for school purposes has made it necessary for 
the school board to adopt economy measures. 
The board will dispense with the classes for 
backward students, which will bring a reduction 
in the teaching staff of 27. The backward 
classes were conducted by auxiliary teachers 
who assisted slow students until they were able 
to return to the regular class. 

The summer schools will be continued this 
vear, since they are self-supporting. The tui- 


tion is $15, payable in advance, which allows the 
pupil to receive instruction in two subjects. 
Supt. O. L. Reid, of Youngstown, O., in a 


special report covering the past five years, 
show that the schools have been wisely and 
economically administered during that period. 
Comparing the educational costs of 1924-1925 
with those of 1916-i917 on the basis of the 
superintendent’s responsibility, the present 
superintendent is responsible for 76 cents of the 
pupil per capita cost increase in the two years. 
The per capita cost increase is attributed to the 
educational developments of the last five years. 

It is shown that the per pupil cost was in 
1923-1924 $8.44 below the average of 35 cities 


you can do it safely, because a sturdy Chain 

Link playground fence of 5 or 6 ft. height is 
a practical barrier to climbing and keeps the chil- 
dren within safe limits. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 
(Incorporated) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Let a Stewart-Afco Fence carry the whole responsibility 


. : enduring. 
Our Chain Link School Fence is of the most ap- 
proved type. The fence is extra-strong to carry Write us for Catalogs—ask us to estimate on 
any strains occasioned by youthful exuberance. your requirements—or let our near-by representa- 
‘Tne fabric is GALVANIZED AFTER WEAVING tive work out the answer to your problem with you 


and like the framework is good for 10 years serv- 
ice before you need even think of painting. 


Our construction standards permit the building of 
baseball or basketball backstops (ordinarily 10 or [geeeeeeetececeeeees 
The responsibility of each of the two Companies 12 ft. high) as an integral part of the run of 
warrants your confidence that the fence they may 
build is equally sound in the materials and in the 
workmanship of its erection. We point with pride 
to a long list of Schools which we have fenced to 
the acknowledged satisfaction of the purchasers. 


fence. This is an economy and convenience. 


WROUGHT IRON FENCE. We also make wrought 
iron fence and entrance gates in a wide variety of 
designs, and recommend it 
frontages, at least. It is beautiful, dignified, and 
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Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


over 100,000. This represents a saving for that 
year, as compared with the average city, of 
$197,850. Changes effected in the last five years 
in decreasing over-ageness and _ increasing 
under-ageness represent a substantial financial 
saving for which no credit has been taken in 
arriving at the net responsibility of 76 cents 
per pupil. 

The percentage of the teaching corps having 
two or more years of professional training has 
increased 73.5 per cent in the last five years. 
Over 81 per cent of the entire teaching corps 
now has that amount of training, and the num- 
ber of college graduates has increased 95.5 per 
cent in five years. 

It is estimated the total increase in the 
pupil per capita cost for the four years because 
of the automatic salary increases was $4.05. 
Thus, of the total increase for which the super- 
intendent could be held responsible—$4.81—all 
but 76 cents could be accounted for on the basis 
of the automatic salary increases fixed before 
the superintendent went into office. 

—Perry, Okla. The school board has asked 
for an increase of 2.5 mills in the school levy. 

-High school boards in the several counties 
of the state of Washington are this year called 
upon to fill out a new blank showing the cost 
of operation and the items making up the total. 
In the summary are shown the per capita cost of 
educating pupils in the high schools of the dis- 
trict. The change is an effort of the state board 
to obtain accurate data on the subject. 

—Figures compiled in the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction of Wash- 
ington show that the school system of Longview 
was operated at the lowest cost per pupil of any 
system in the state. The Longview cost was 
$56.55 per pupil. Raymond was second with a 
cost per pupil per year of $56.87. 

—Missoula, Mont. The cost of operating the 
grade schools of the city for the coming year 
will be $185,000. The budget for the year is 
$7,800 less than for the present year. 

Boise, Ida. The voters recently approved 
an increase of four and one-half mills, in addi- 
tion to the eight mills authorized by law for the 
operation of the schools. The total levy carried 


American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 


225 West 57th Street, New Yerk, N. Y. 










ENCLOSURES 


was for sixteen and one-half mills, for all school 
purposes. It includes twelve and one-half mills 
for the operation of the schools, three and one- 
half mills for bond interest and redemption and 
one-half mill for capital improvement and re- 
demption of capital improvement bonds. The 
levy is based on an estimated valuation of $21,- 
787,441 for the district. 

—The apportionment of state school moneys 
for the 1926-1927 school year was made by the 
New Jersey State Board of Education at its 
June meeting. The board approved the distri- 
bution of $39,000 in emergency reserve funds 
for needy rural districts. The balance of $61,- 
000 will be turned into the general school fund 
for distribution among the several counties. 

The school budget for the Kalamazoo, Mich. 
schools for the year 1926-1927 has been fixed 
at $1,301,000, which is an increase of $46,000 
over last year’s budget. The amount to be 
raised by taxation will be a little more than 
$1,000,000. 

—Rock Island, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $531,930 for the school year 
1926-1927. The budget provides for a reduction 
of $23,000 in expenditures for the improvement 
of grounds, the alteration of buildings, furni- 
ture, and other equipment. A total of $311,200 
is provided for instructional service. 

Sedalia, Mo. At the school election held on 
May 14th, the bond election was lost and the 
school tax levy was carried. A school tax of $1 
was granted by vote of the people. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved appropriations totalling $1,159,897, of 
which $1,089,560 are for alterations, repairs, and 
fire escapes, $53,428 for physical education, and 
$17,809 for school physicians and nurses. 

-Blackfoot, Ia. A levy of ten mills for the 
general school fund has been adopted by the 
board. An extra two mills will be required over 
and above the eight mills allowed by law. 

The school bonded indebtedness has been re- 
duced by $25,000 by a vote of the school board. 

-Fredericktown, Mo. The total levy for 
school purposes has been redeced from $1.68 
$1.35. 


+ 
(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Medart Steel Lockers 
at Reduced Prices 


Medart Steel Lockers have always been the first choice of school of- 
ficials because of their superior design, construction and finish. Now, as an 
additional inducement, we offer these same high quality lockers at lower 
prices than you have heretofore known—due to standardizing on eight 
of the most popular sizes and manufacturing in tremendous quantities 
for stock and immediate delivery. Don’t buy any steel lockers until 
you have learned of the savings this mass production means to you. 


++ LHESE SIZES ARE... 


Width Depth Height Width Depth Height 
Ba i. x oa Ge ease Bic ks aes a Bs. saa 
12 (The 2 1aeees dae es «3 Si cees es. #3: Ce 
OR. 34 iuiless ease a Cee ee Be <b 6 A ob eo a 
ee ee eo eee 60 Bs +e eee eer —_— 


Profit by This Saving —Write for Locker Catalog A-2 


Lash YES. ..all sizes, types and finishes of Medart Steel 
i 4) Lockers before manufactured are still produced 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. * 7” St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK ’ PITTSBURGH y CLEVELAND 7 DETROIT v CHICAGO ’ LOS ANGELES ’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lincoln, Neb. For the fourth consecutive 
time the First Trust Company of Lincoln has 
been the successful bidder on the bonds for the 
school district. The Lincoln firm has purchased 
a total of two and one-half million dollars worth 
of school district bonds. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The budget for school 
expenses for the year 1926-1927 will approxi- 
mate $1,373,075. This amount is $90,000 more 
than the total budget of last year. 

Allotments from the $5,000,000 state school 
building fund to the 191 prefects in 74 counties 
of North Carolina have been distributed under 
the direction of Mr. B. R. Lacy, state treasurer. 
A short term loan was negotiated so that the 
entire $5,000,000 are immediately available to 
the various counties. 

Nevada, Mo. The school board has ordered 
a reduction of twenty cents in the school bond 
levy tax. The levy was 80 cents and this was 
reduced to 60 cents. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,371,150 for the school 
year 1926-1927. 

The school board of Struthers, O., has been 
short-weighted 11,739 pounds, according to in 
dictments returned against a local coal dealer, 
by the grand jury. 

The bills allege that each of the eight loads 
delivered was short more than 1,000 pounds 
The greatest shortage was 1,699 pounds. One 
exception in the total of nine was 250 pounds 
short. With coal at the present price, the loss 
is estimated at $25. The dealer has entered a 
plea of not guilty and his case will be tried in 
court. 

Dayton, O. Expenditures of the board of 
education for the past two years averaged more 
than $150,000 per month, in addition to salaries, 
upkeep, equipment and overhead, according to a 
recent report. The expenditure of such a large 
amount, outside of routine requirements, predi- 
cates expansion or extravagance. In this case 
it is expansion, the board having started on a 
building program amounting to $4,000,000. The 
program which will provide for new buildings, 
additions to others, and fireproofing and re- 
habilitation of older buildings, will be completed 
by September, 





JACKSON PROSCENIUM CURTAIN No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical -Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION, 


Where “THE OVERHEAD IS LOW.” 





Rigidity - 


Proscenium Curtains— 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


The El Paso, Texas, schools must have from 
$75,000 to $100,000 more next year. A. H. 
Hughey, superintendent of schools, holds that an 
86 cent tax rate on $100,000,000 is not enough. 
He adds: “Of course the administration of the 
schools can run them next year somehow on 
$75,000 less than is fundamentally needed, but 
fair warning is hereby given to El Paso that a 
year from now things may not be satisfactory 
in the El Paso schools. We may hide our defi- 
ciencies a while, we may cover up some shabby 
spots, but in the end El Paso school patrons will 
require school improvement that will be more 
painful to make later than now. 


Jackson Collapsible Partitions 


Flexibility - Safety 


Built to withstand eight times the strain to which 
they are ordinarily subjected. 


The Jackson Collapsible Partition is the logical 
choice for dividing gymnasium or auditorium. It 
gives a clear wall and floor space, being sup- 
ported from ceiling. It is strong, serviceable, eco- 
nomical, and of unusual interest to school boards 
and architects seeking an economical method of 
providing DOUBLE-SERVICE rooms. 


Cyclorama Stage Settings 


Scenery 


Drapery Curtains 











Noted for 


The Omaha, Nebr., school board discussed 
in executive session a probable deficit in school 
funds. The amount may reach the $100,000 
mark. 

The report of the Providence, R. I., school 
committee shows that the costs for 1925 were 
$3,097,871. Of this amount, $2,212,901 went for 
teachers’ salaries; janitor service, $231,952; fuel, 
$71,177; evening schools, $59,067, and miscel- 
laneous, including books and supplies, $528,738. 
The per capita cost based on average attendance 
is $81.81. This is an increase over last year of 
$6.48. 
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BOARD ROOM OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AT TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Ready for the Youngsters That Will Show Up at 
the School | Door 1 in n September 


we to do with all the youngsters 
that willshow up at the school door 
thisSeptember isa problem that is perplex- 
ing School Boards in all parts of the coun- 
try, in the cities and in the rural districts. 


The board is faced first with the imme- 
diate problem of finding quarters for the 
housing of these children. 


It does this without the permanent ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. The 
major part of the investment will be 
available in cash, when the need has 
passed or when it is finally determined 
that permanent structures should be built. 


There is no guesswork about this way. 
It has been proven a good way by the ex- 
perience of hundreds of school boards in 
many parts of the country. 


Secondly, the board must decide how far 
the change is likely to be permanent, 


It is the Circle A Way—described in our 
new catalog, “Circle A Schools.” 





te 


The Circle A Awning Type Windows 


how far they should go in providing 
permanent structures. 





Fortunately for boards faced with the +h the child ead Win 
pressing need for more room, there is a a — 


way available. comfortable, healthful rooms. Write today for your copy. 


It isa way that provides immediate quar CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ters to take care of any overflow. 600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
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A Specialized Window 


for Modern Schools 


« = 


_ 


St. Mary’s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Contr.: A. F. Waselewski Co. 





Windows in Basement. 





Note this ingeni- 
ous modern solu- 
tion of the com- 
bined shade and 


ventilation prob- 
lems in the Trus- 
con Donovan 
Awning Type 
Windows. All 
Sash operate from 
the lower as man- 
ual, or separately. 
A child can open 
or close all sashes 
at once with ease. 


HE Donovan Awning Type 

Steel Window was developed 

by the Truscon Steel Company 
primarily for American school build- 
ings in accord with the method of 
ventilation recommended by _ the 
New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, headed by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
of Yale School of Medicine. Dono- 
van Windows embody all the practi- 
cal features of the ideal school win- 
dow. They provide maximum 
daylight without sun glare and con- 
trolled ventilation without draughts. 
They have been used in important 
school buildings throughout the 
country. Built into Donovan Win- 
dows are fifteen distinctively indi- 
vidual features which recommend 
themselves to your consideration. 


Interesting catalog free on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Warchouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 


Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Trade Division, New York. 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


l'russed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


"TRUSCON © 


WHING TYPE WINDOWS= 33% 


CO A 





} complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, S 


‘< eel ‘teel Dole . e e . 
a Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
lik 


ind Roads, Pressed. Steel Specialties, Water- 
proof hnical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and house Organizations thruout the Country. 


Archt.: Lescher & Mahoney. 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows, 
Architectural Projected and Circle-Head Windows, Industrial Projected 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 
OUTLASTS THE 
BUILDING! 


It is this factor of durability that 
has won for Structural Slate the 
staunch support of the leaders in 
the Educational Field. 

Structural Slate is Beautiful, Per- 
manent, Distinctive and Economical, 
—a combination that completely 
fills all school room requirements. 

Use Structural Slate for Toilet 
Enclosures, Shower Stalls, Stair- 
ways, Caps, Bases, Wainscots, Floors, 
etc. 

Data on Slate will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 


1#ENTRUCTURAL 
SLATE CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE., 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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Ney 


rai slide 


FIRESCAPE 


Going! 


GOING— 


Vacation time will soon 
be over. Don’t challenge 
fire another year! 


§ 
Install your Dow Fire- | 
scape now— have complete 
fire protection when the 
children return to school. 


The Dow is standard 
equipment on hundreds of 
schools everywhere. Write 
for details before it is too 
late. 


Formerly The Dow Co. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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TALS, THEATERS, 
HOTELS, ETC. 


LANDIS 


ELECTRIC 
Time and Program Clocks 


TELEPHONE, FIRE ALARM AND 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 





Secondary Clock 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, HOSPI- 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
423 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BERKELEY ADOPTS NEW SCHEDULE 
The school board of Berkeley, Calif., in May 
last, adopted a revision of its salary schedule 
by the addition of three increments to the maxi- 


mum of each class of teachers. Under the 
schedule, teachers are divided into four groups 
and are advanced with the new school year at 
the rate of three increments above the salary 
formerly received. 

Under the schedule, teachers in Class I are 
those having had two years’ training above the 
high school in a standard normal school or col- 
lege. Such teachers will be given a minimum 
of $1,300 and a maximum of $2,110, which is 
reached by nine increases of $90 each. 

Teachers in Class II are those having had 

three years’ training above the high school in a 
standard normal school or college. Such teach- 
ers will begin at a minimum of $1,400 and will 
be paid a maximum of $2,300, which is reached 
by.ten increases of $90 each. 
_ Teachers in Class III are those having had 
four years’ training above the high school and 
who hold a bachelor’s degree. Such teachers 
will begin at a minimum of $1,500 and will be 
paid a maximum of $2,545, which is reached by 
eleven increases of $95 each. 

Teachers in Class IV are those having a 
master’s or a> doctor’s degree. Such teachers 
will be given a minimum of $1,600 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,700, which is reached by eleven in- 
creases of $100 each. 

Under the rules, teachers in Class I who elect 
to continue on the schedule in use previously, 
and who received a salary of $1,920 per year 
Previous to 1923, or who attain that salary be- 
fore 1927, will be paid at the rate of $2,130 as 
long as they remain in this class. The salary 
is determined by the addition of three $90 in- 
Crements to the present maximum of $1,950. 
It is provided that any teacher in the group who 


has not attained the maximum of $2,220 may 
suvanc nnually on the schedule at the rate of 
90 a 


VE 


A teacher whose maximum salary under the 
previous schedule was $2,220, and who chooses 
to continue under that schedule, may in the 
future, have added to her present salary three 
increments of $95 each, and may advance 
annually until the maximum of $2,505 per year 
is attained at the rate of $95. 

The salary schedule for principals, adopted in 
1923, has been revised by the addition of three 
increments to the maximum of each class of 
principals. Each principal will be advanced 
with the opening of the school year by three in- 
crements above the salary formerly received. 

Principals in Class III are those with four 
years’ training above the high school and in 
possession of a bachelor’s degree. They will be 
given a minimum of $2,220 and a maximum of 
$3,100, which is reached by nine payments of 
$100 each. Principals in Class IV are those 
having a master’s or a doctor’s degree. They 
will be paid a minimum of $2,300 and a maxi- 
mum of $3,350, which is reached by ten increases 
of $105 each. 


NEW YORK’S SALARY INCREASE VETOED 

Never in the history of New York state was a 
school measure supported with greater vigor 
than was the Ricca salary increase bill which 
would have added some $17,000,000 to the pay- 
roll of the New York City school system, and 
which was championed by thousands of teach- 
ers. Large delegations appeared at the meet- 
ing held at Albany before legislative commit- 
tees and the governor and yet Governor Smith 
vetoed the measure. 

“The governor’s objection to these measures 
is based on the principle that such matters 
should be determined by local authorities rather 
than by the state legislature,” explains Howard 
W. Nudd of the Public Education Association. 
“He maintains, with reason, that the legislature 
is incompetent to pass upon intricate salary 
schedules and that it is not good policy to man- 
date the city in respect to matters which it can 
handle more intelligently itself in the light of 
its own financial ability. The teachers, on the 
other hand, maintain with considerable justifica- 
tion that legislation affords their only salvation, 
since the city in the past has been consistently 
unwilling to increase their pay unless com- 
pelled by law to do so.” 





The press reports from Albany quote the 
governor as saying to a delegation of teachers: 
“Whenever I have signed teachers’ salary bills 
in the past, the legislature has provided the 
necessary money. In 1919 the legislature ap- 
propriated $11,800,000, and in 1920, when all of 
the teachers in the state got salary increases, it 
appropriated $33,150,000. This year the Fried- 
sam commission had a bill introduced by 
Senator Cole appropriating $18,500,000 for 
school aid for the coming year and $5,000,000 
annually for the three succeeding years. 

“And I came up here near the end of the ses- 
sion, and in that room made a personal appeal to 
the Assembly leaders to pass the Cole bill in 
order to meet the increased cost of the Ricca 
bill. I then went over to the senate leaders and 
did the same. When they passed the Ricca bill 
and refused to send me the Cole bill I was unable 
to escape the conviction that they withheld the 
Cole bill purposely so as to make it impossible 
for me to sign the Ricca bill. 

“It is unfortunate that we have had in the 
last two years a politically inclined legislature. 
They preferred to play party politics with these 
measures. If the legislature had provided the 
money there would have been no need of you 
coming up here today, for I would have paid no 
attention to the opposition to this bill.” 

Besides the Ricca bill applying to teachers 
only, the governor disapproved the Farrell bill 
providing for increases in the salaries of the 
superintendent, associate superintendents, dis- 
trict superintendents, training school and high 
school principals; the Phelps bill, which would 
have given to teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades the same salary paid to those in the 
junior high schools; the Feld bill which would 
have provided a uniform salary schedule for 
teachers in part-time schools, and the Antin 
measure, to increase the salaries of teachers in 
the junior high schools. 

NEW SCHEDULE FOR PHILADELPHIA 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation of its special com- 
mittee, providing for a salary schedule, which 
seeks to lessen the gap between the elementary 
and high schools and to work out a schedule 
with proper and logical relations between all its 
parts. The schedule which went into effect Mav 
1, 1926, entails upon the board a financial obli 
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This installation of Type OTR fence of Armco Ingot Iron is 
giving much needed protection to children of the North School, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


TRADE MARK 
«Imre 
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Page Fence & Wire Products Association 
215 North Michigan Ave. Dept. 17 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributing wire link products made by the 


Page Steel & Wire Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
An Associate Company of the 
American Chain Company, Incorporated 
District Offices: 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh 


Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ou eS . 


San Francisco 
Made in Canada by Dominion Chain Company, 


School 


ti. 
property, during vacation galvanizing after weaving. It requires 
months, requires Page Fence to in- but low cost for maintenance per year. 
sure against michief-makers and dam- 
age that occurs from the intrusion of School officials all over the country 
undesirables. have found page service ideally 
And during school terms, pupils, as a suited to their needs. Whatever your 
result of Page Seensden, a more she. gone elle este tarp 
easily disciplined—stay off the streets — Sa _ sgn oe sted 
and do not wander from the grounds oe Pe Se See yey 
during recess periods. meas 
Page Fence is made of copper-bearing Page Service is national — write for 
steel, or Armco Ingot Iron, and given the name of the distributor nearest 
a uniform, extra heavy coat of zinc you, and interesting literature. 
— - — — tere 1): 





gation of $200,000 for 1926, $500,000 for 1927, 
$850,000 for 1928, and $1,150,000 for 1929. 
Changes and Conditions 
Elementary teachers and attendance officers, 
who possess qualifications equivalent to those 
of elementary teachers as follows: 


Minimum Increments Maximum 


Grade teachers 


Present $1,200 8 $100 $2,000 

Proposed .... . 1,200 12 100 2.400 
Attendance officers 

resent ; 1,200 5 75 

{ 100) 2.000 

Proposed 1,200 12 100 2 400 
Special class teachers 

resent ‘ ae 1,00 8 100 2 300 

Proposed .. 1,500 12 100 2 700 
feachers of school of practice and demonstration 

resent 1,800 8 125 2,800 

Proposed 1,800 10 wh 3,050 
Normal school teachers 

resent 1.800 Ss 175 3.200 

Proposed 1.800 8 200 3.400 


Principals of practice, demonstration, continuation 
and trade schools 





Present 4.0000 2 250 4.0") 

Proposed .. 4,000 4 250 5,000 
rincipals of elementary schools, Cla & 

Present 2.100 s 237 4,000 

Proposed 2.600 S 4,500 
l’rincipals of elementary schools, Class B 

Present 2.100 8 175 3,500 

Proposed 2 600 s 175 £000 


ITHACA’S NEW SALARY PLAN 

The basic thought in the salary plan recently 
adopted by the board of education of Ithaca, N. 
Y., is to recognize the intrinsic value of each 
individual teacher’s service. While tenure is 
recognized in the salary schedule, the control- 
ling factor is expressed in the phrase “what 
you get depends upon what you do.” 

The schedule is of the “single service” type 
so that the board of education pays for prepara- 
tion and results, rather than position in the high 
school or grades and length of service. 

The following chart, together with the ex- 
planatory text issued by Superintendent F. D. 
Joynton, presents the plan quite completely. 

Other conditions provided by the new rules 
are: 

a. Leave of Absence for Study and Travel. 
Any teacher who remai! n the employ of this 
board for a period twelve (12) years may, 
upon request approved |! uperintendent of 
schools. be granted leav: bsence for one- 
half the school year with or for the 
full year with one-half sal: purpose 
of study and travel provided: 1Isi, That such 








ITHACA PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Superintendent’s Office 


What you get depends upon what you do. 


Ihis chart will show you how this is accomplished. By advanced study, any 


teacher in any grade or department and without changing her grade or department, may raise her own salary $450 above the 


schedule maximum; by superior excellence in her daily work she may secure the eight annual increments it 


in much less tha 


eight years; thus upon what you do does your promotion in salary depend. 


THREE-YEAR NORMAL GRADUATES 
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ADVANCE STUDY INCREMENT SALARY J 


LEGEND- 


DETAILS OF THE ITHACA SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


teacher has secured the four advanced study 
increments provided for in the salary schedule; 
2nd, that such teacher agrees to return and re- 
main in the services of this board for a period 
of three years; 3rd, that the courses of study 
and travel during such leave comply with the 
regulations of this board; and 4th, that the 
courses of study and travel are approved and 
recommended to this board by the superintend 
ent of schools. 


b. Thereafter, any teacher may be granted 
such leave of absence for study and travel thus 
approved for each additional seven years that 


said teacher remains in the employ of this 
board. 

c. Those now in the employ of this board 
who meet the conditions named in paragraphs 
1 and 2 above, may be granted such leave of 
absence for study and travel upon request with 
the approval of the superintendent of schools In 
the order of their application but not more than 
four such leaves may be granted in any one 
year without the consent and concurrence of 
this board. . 

The service increments provided for in the 
schedule read as follows: 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Page 120) 

a. Any teacher who has been in the employ 
of this board for a period of 30 years and less 
than 40 years may, upon the recommendation 
of the teachers’ committee, be granted an incre- 
ment of $100 annually thereafter which sum 
shall be over and above any salary which such 
teacher might otherwise receive. 

b. Any teacher who has been in the employ 
of this board for a period of 40 years or more, 
and who has not received an increment provided 
for the 30 year period of service may, upon the 
recommendation of the teachers’ committee, re- 
ceive an increment of $200 annually thereafter 
which sum shall be over and above any salary 
which such teacher might otherwise receive. 

c.- Any teacher who has been in the employ 
of this board for a period of 30 years and who 
remains until such teacher shall have served 40 
years or more and who has received an incre- 
ment of $100 provided for those who have served 
30 years and annually thereafter until the 40 
year period is reached may, upon reaching the 
10 year period of service with the board, upon 
the recommendation of the teachers committee, 
receive a second increment of $100 annually 
thereafter so long as they continue in the serv- 
ice of this board which increment shall be over 
and above any salary which such teacher would 
otherwise receive. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


(Continued from 


Barrington, R. L The school board has 
eliminated the maximum salary of $1,800 
formerly paid to high school teachers. The 


board has retained the special salary increase 
of $200, which is given to teachers who have 
completed two years of summer school work. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a resolution calling for a general in- 
crease in salaries to affect a thousand teachers. 
The increases become effective in September and 
raise the maximum of primary and grammar 
teachers $50 a year, and those of special teach- 
ers $100 a year. 


Kennebunkport, Me. Increases of $50 have 
been given to the teachers. 

Keene, N. H. The schox oard has given 
increases of $100 to the high school instructors. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The seh board has 
given salary increases to the grade and high 


school teachers. The regulations provide for an 


Pores and haircracks wide open. 


Unsupported 
under traffic and cause dust. 


Open pores and haircracks collect 
and retain dirt, moisture and filth. 
Impossible to clean thoroughly. 

Floor unsanitary. 


and_ haircracks 
covered with tough binding mate- 
rial that improves under traffic. 


Supported edges cannot break 
Dusting and disintegration impos- 
A smooth, hard, non- 


absorbing, non-dusting surface. 
Floor sanitary. 
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edges break down 


SAME SECTION TREATED 


filled and 
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SECTION 


FLOORS WEAR OUT 


owing to the breaking down of the edges of the minute pores or cells. 
THE OBVIOUS REMEDY is to support these edges so that they cannot break down. 


How the Swan Floor Treatments do this is shown below. 


MAGNIFIED UNTREATED SECTION OF 
AVERAGE CONCRETE FLOOR. 


MAGNIFIED UNTREATED SECTION OF 
AVERAGE WOOD FLOOR 


Surface porous—easily splintered and 
scratched. 


Readily absorbs 
grease. 


Dirt is ground into the surface under 
traffic. 


Difficult to clean, as scrubbing drives 
in the dirt. 

Washing compounds attack fibres. 
Floor unsanitary. 

TREATED 

Pores filled and fibres bound with a 
tough binding material that improves 
under traffic. 

Surface is smooth and wear-resisting. 


Impervious to oil, grease and mois- 
ture. 


moisture, oil and 





Dirt and filth cannot penetrate — re- 
main on surface. 

Easily cleaned with dry mop or clear 
water. 

Scrubbing or washing powders not 
necessary. 


Floor sanitary. 


Swan Treatments for Concrete and Wood. 


THE SWAN COMPANY, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





average increase of from $100 to $200 a year for 
teachers in all classes. The schedule becomes 
effective in September. Elementary teachers 
will receive from $800 to $2,250 for one year, the 
latter figure being the maximum salary. The 
maximum initial salary for the year for elemen- 
tary teachers is $1,200. Teachers of the seventh 
and eighth grades will receive from $1,000 to 
$2,250 per year; ninth grade and junior high, 
$1,000 to $2,850; senior high school teachers and 
instructors of domestic economy and manual 
training, $1,200 to $3,250; supervisors of music, 
art, penmanship, physical education, manual 
training and home economics, $1,200 to $3,050; 
supervising principals of elementary schools of 
15 rooms or more, $1,700 to $4,000. 

Alliance, O. The school board has given flat 
increases of $50 to all teachers, and an addi- 
tional increase of $25 is allowed in cases of 
special merit. 

Evansville, Ind. The public school teachers 
have signed their contracts under protest. The 
teachers have begun an educational campaign 
to acquaint the taxpayers with the salaries paid 
to the teaching staff and will continue their 
fight for increased pay. 

Framingham, Mass. The school board has 
increased the maximum salary of teachers $100, 
effective in September. 

Mexico, Mo. The salaries of elementary 
teachers reelected to serve another year, have 
been increased from $100 to $105 monthly; those 
who begin their third year have been increased 
from $105 to $110 monthly, and those in the 
service two years were increased from $110 or 
$990 for nine months, to $1.000 for the school 
year. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has re- 
vised the salary schedule for high school teach- 
ers, setting the minimum at $1,675 and the maxi- 


mum at $2,200. Teachers who received more 
than $2,050, but less than $2,200, will be in- 


creased $50 a year, until they reach the maxi- 
mum of $2,200. Those who received between 
$1,675 and $2,050 will be increased $62.50 until 
they attain the maximum of $2,200. 

Dayton, O. Of the 879 teachers, principals, 
and supervisors in the public schools, 764 re- 
ceived credit last year for extension work, 
summer courses, or educational travel. Twenty- 
seven visited foreign countries. Dayton was 


represented during the year in 63 different insti- 
tutions. 

Of the 49 high school teachers employed in the 
schools of Alaska, 46 are graduates of the uni- 
versities or colleges. Of the 8&3 elementary 
teachers, in towns, 69 are graduates of uni- 
versities, colleges, or normal schools. Outside 
the towns, 45 of the 77 teachers are graduates 
of the higher institutions. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

asked to 


board has 
amendment of the 


The school 


been approve an 


rules, to dispense with teachers who marry 
while in the service of the schools. 
Kent, O. Under a new rule of the school 


board, women teachers who marry before or dur- 
ing the life of a contract, automatically lose 
their positions. 

Akron, O. Under a new rule of the board, 
principals of schools with enrollments of more 
than 1,000 pupils will receive $3,100 next year. 

Boston, Mass. By a vote of three to two, 
the school board will retain its former plan, 
under which principals of mixed elementary and 
intermediate schools will be chosen by the super- 
intendent at his discretion, from the highest 
rating in either the men’s or women’s lists. A 
proposal had been made to merge the lists and 
to make compulsory the choice of the highest 
candidate, man or woman, on the merged list. 

Fall River, Mass. The local central] labor 
union has gone on record as being opposed to 
married women teaching in any department of 
the schools. The union urged that normal 
graduates be given every consideration in secur- 
ing positions, and that special classes be taught 
by other than married women. 

Easton, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a rule that a teacher without a college degree ot 
equivalent, may not be advanced beyond a 
salary of $2,000. The rule does not apply to 
elementary principals. 

The salaries of school teachers of the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, paid out of terrl- 
torial funds, have been held by A. W. Gregg, 
solicitor for the Internal Revenue Bureau, to be 
subject to the federal income tax. 

An opinion had been requested on the question 
of whether salaries of school teachers in Alaska 
and Hawaii, which are paid out of territorial 
funds, are exempt from federal income tax. It 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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‘! use HOCKADAY in all my theatres”’ 


—JOHN EBERSON 


Wherever polychrome, gold leaf, and asa “coast defense.” It stops limeburn, 
other costly decorative treatment enters — air-checking and suction, saving the 
lavishly into the plans of the better class delicate decorations. In this field, espe- 


showhouse, Hockaday is usually speci- cially, Hockaday has established a rep- 
Hed as the undercoat. Between plaster utation as the paint that brings down 
and final embellishment Hockaday acts up-keep. 


The following Theatres, representing the accommodations 
for over half of Chicago’s Theatre goers, are Hockadayed: 


Roosevelt \ hland Highway Diver c\ Pantheon 
sy McVickers Rivoli Marquette North Center Covent Garden 
Rialto 


: Ori ital leffery Rij icra \ viord 
State & Lak es 
WAl N Chicago C apitol Ambassador Howard Paramount 
Central Park ‘Tivol l ptown Harding stat 


. 
of uality THE HOCKADAY COMPANY, 1823-1829 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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ESTIMATED WEALTH OF THE STATES IN 1922 
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ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
The National Education Association Engages in 
an Important Investigation 


The various studies made in recent 


on the subject of school finance have led to the 


years 


inevitable conclusion that, when greater support 
for the schools is desired, the question of the 
tax ability to supply that support must be defi 
nitely revealed. The educational leaders every 
where have, with a commendable zeal, pointed 
out the monetary requirements for the mainte- 
nance of adequate school standards. 

The National Education Association 
comes forward with an exhaustive study on the 
financial ability of the several states to support 
education. This study is based on the census 
figures for 1922, which place the total estimated 
wealth of the country at $310,142,785,000 
chart 1). Here it that the 
reports this year estimate the total 
wealth at something near the three hundred and 
fifty-eight billion mark. In other words, the 
country’s wealth in 1926 is forty-eight billions 
of dollars higher than it was in 1922. 

It is important to know what the total wealth 
of the country expressed in American dollars 


now 


(see 
should be noted 


issued 


really is. It is equally important to know what 


the nation’s annual income is and what part 
of that income constitutes a surplus, namely, 


the addition to the aggregated wealth. 


FIGURE I 
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Here we learn that the average annual income 
(see chart III) is over seventy billion dollars. 
The wealth and 
chart the economic 


combination of income (see 
VI) constitutes 


the several states. 


power of 


Educational Obligation of States 

After having determined the wealth and in- 
come of the country as a whole, the investigators 
proceed to define the educational obligations of 
the several states. The number of children aged 
from six to thirteen, inclusive, is suggested as 
the measure of the size of educational task 
faced by a state rather than the total population. 
But, the study shows the percentage of the 
school population as against the total popula- 


tion. (See figure 1.) 

A comparison as to the relative ability of the 
states to support education shows that while 
Nevada has $45,664 of wealth behind each 


school child, the state of Mississippi has only 
$5,777 behind each child. The average for the 
United States is $17,618. The relative ability 
of the states to support education is shown in 
Figure II. 

The findings 
statement that “the states differ widely in their 
ability to 


levy 


study summarizes its in the 


economic support eduecation—some 


states must taxes at rates from two to 


six times as high as others to provide a given 
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amount of financial support for each child to 
be educated. 

PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 

“The article on ‘Publicity and Publie Educa- 
tion,’ which appeared in the May number of 
the ScnHoot Boarp JouRNAL is most interesting 
and illuminating. Reference is made to Port 
land, Oregon, which leaves the wrong impres 
sion. L. R. Alderman, the superintendent re 
ferred to, has not been connected with the Port 
land city schools for nine years.” 

The above is quoted from a communication 
by William F. Woodward, the chairman of the 
board of Portland. Mr. 


Woodward then discussed the financial policies 


school directors of 
of the school system over which he presides as 
follows: 

“Last year, prior to our annual election, th 
school board initiated a campaign for a special 
levy of $545,000 in order to grant the instrue- 
tion corps of our city a long delayed increase 
in salaries and under what is known as the 
single salary schedule. 

“There was a substantial majority in favor 
of the levy, which carried the unanimous sup 
port of the various public, civic, and fraternal 


The 


serve to 


organizations. sum voted, however, did 


not quite accomplish the schedule 
(Concluded on Page 126) 
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The lustrous, satin-smooth 
Gloss or Semi-Gloss, wash- 
able as tile, for rooms or 
corridors that require 
maximum light and spot- 
Jess cleanliness. The Flat 
or Semi-Gloss finish for 
classrooms, offices, etc. 


ot 


HHL), 


t 
: 


a 
Gi 


asting cleanliness and better light 
with this handsome, washable paint on walls and woodwork 


LL the paint qualities that schools 
want are available in Barreled 
Sunlight. Made in three different fin- 
ishes—all easily tinted-—this famous 
product does a handsome, lasting job 
on any part of the school interior. 


Where maximum light and sanitary 
cleanliness are essential, as in lavatories 
and kitchens—and also on woodwork 
throughout the school—Barreled Sun- 
light Gloss is an established favorite. 
Its light-reflecting surface is so satin- 
smooth it washes like tile, and so 
durable that repeated washings will 
not wear it away. Ii gives a finish as 
handsome as the finest enamel, yet 
costs less and requires fewer coats. 


For places where less than the full 
gloss is desired, Barreled Sunlight 
Semi-Gloss offers an unusual combina- 
tion of good looks and ease of main- 
tenance. 


Reg. U.S. 











Barreled Sunli 


Pat. Of. 


And for the duller effect often 
preferred on walls of well-lighted rooms, 
nothing is more suitable than Barreled 
Sunlight Flat finish. This is washable, 
but naturally less durable under constant 


Easy to Tint 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil 
product, is easy to tint any 
desired shade by simply add- 
ing ordinary colors—in-oil, 
or by using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors. 





eat > 
In quantities of 5 gallons or 
over, Barreled Sunlight is 5 


tinted at the fac- 
tory, without extra 
charge. 





ght 


washing than the Gloss or Semi-Gloss 
finishes. 


Barreled Sunlight ‘‘covers’’ so well 
and is so easy to apply with brush ao 
spray, that it does the complete job at 
the Jowest cost per square foot of 
surface covered. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55- and 
30-gallon churn-equipped steel drums, 
and in 5- and l-gallon cans. Where 
more than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of 
Barreled Sunlight in all principal cities. 


Use the coupon to obtain further 
information and a sample panel painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Avenue 

Chicago 

San Francisco 

Distributors in all principal cities. 
by over . 000 dealers 


659 Washington Blvd. 
156 Eddy Street 
Retailed 







U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 

Please send me descriptive literature and sample 
panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested 
in the finish checked here 


Gloss ] Semi-Gloss 










Flat | 





Name 


Street 






City 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 
resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 





(Concluded from Page 126) it is obvious, has been impressed by this step 


sought for, and an additional sum approxi 


toward justice. 
mating $65,000 will be included in the budget 


“It is quite germane to note that in addition 


which we shall present at the coming election —t the above. the directorate has put into effect 


in June. what is known as the Cumulative Sick Leave 


“No material increase in the salary of the and reeommended for favorable consideration 


teachers as indicated above has occurred for, provision for the Sabbatical Year. 


many years. As a result, however, of this step, “These changes accomplished and sought for 


thirteen hundred and fifty-seven applications ¢an have but one effect—the attraction to our 


for teaching positions in our schools were placed City of the best trained minds in our nation 


before our superinte ndent for consideration and and the retention of these best minds, making 


acted upon last week. Out of this number there — for permanency and true progress 
were vacancies for fifty-eight. The point to be “In every step there has been the fullest 
noted is this, that the applications were many measure of publicity. The school board has 


times greater than ever before in the history kept in touch with the press and public; its 
of this city; that we have had fewer resigna meetings are rarely executive; its every transac- 
tions and the high morale of our teaching corps, tion is given the widest degree of publicity with 
the result that our city is keenly awake to the 
value of a liberally conducted sehoo! system. 

“We are about to ask the taxpayers for a 
special levy of a million and a quarter; are de 
bating the wisdom of requesting authority of 
an additional bond issue for five million for 
grounds and building purposes. Are conscious 
that whatever the decision of the school board 
may be, the taxpaying voters of our city and 
district will listen sympathetically, weigh care 
fully, and decide justly.” 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL FOR THE PROPER 
VENTILATION OF SCHOOL’  BUILD- 
INGS IS SPOTLESS CLEANLINESS 

GETS SILVER MEDAL FOR 
BEAUTIFYING GROUNDS 
John Grimshaw, custodian of the Administration 
Building of the Board of Education. has been awarded 
au silver medal by the Horticultural Society for the 
artistic manner in which he has beautified the 
grounds at this place Lionel Godson, president of 
the society, will present the medal at the opening of 
the summer flower show Evening Telegram, Toronto, 
May 21, 1926 
Will we sometimes, be wise enough to attract 





more attention to the school janitor as an eduea 


WM. F. WOODWARD, tor, by inducing some of our Rotarians, Kiwan 
President Board f Education, : ' . ‘ ‘ . . 
Portland, Ore., who retired on June 30th ians, Chamber of Commerce, and similar bodies 


that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
the eyes of the students and teachers. These are but a 4 
few of the advantages. Before you spend a dollar for a 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” Send for it today. 











GOOD JUDGMENT 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 


care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will dH 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims oe 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- a 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- ¥ 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 
equip your School with our 


v 
Natural Slate Blackboards 

4 
They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be a 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. In com- 4 : 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest M 
sense. It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth ; 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; k 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. } 
WORTH BLDG. EASTON, PA. | 


to offer medals for superior results in this im 
portant work ¢ 

The school janitor affects the material side of 
the pupils he serves, by his faithful performance 
of a generally despised duty. In this he sets an 
example of respect for property that is more 
potent than any one realizes. Its intluence would 
be increased by making pupils and teachers 
share the responsibility for spotlessly clean 
buildings. 

The school janitor atfects the physical side of 
the pupils in his charge, at least as much as any 
other agency, by keeping the buildings which 
they occupy so many houis per day in the most 
important periods of then lives, sate and sani 
tary. 

The school janitoi’s faithful performance of 
his generally unappreciated duties, also affects 
the spiritual side of the pupils in his care, by 
the example he so sets. 

When all this is considered, doesn’t it appear 
that the school janitor is one of the great single 
forces in our educational processes ¢ 


—The new school dedicated at Cranston, R. I. 
wus named after the late Daniel D. Waterman. 
The speakers were Everett C. Potter, chairman 
of the school committee, and Emerson L. Adams, 
assistant state school commissioner. 

A new intermediate school, the Allen C. 
Mason, at Tacoma, Wash., was dedicated with 
a program of music and oratory. W. .©. 
Wheeler, a member of the school board, presided 
introducing the following guests. Mrs. Victor H. 
Miller, president of the school board; Mrs. Her- 
man Watson, school director; William F. Geiger, 
superintendent of schools; Alfred Lister, secre- 
tary of the board. The response to the dedica- 
tory address was made by Principal E. 
Butler. 

The new addition to the Franklin School at 
Dayton, Ohio. was opened with dedicatory 
speeches by William F. Kramer, president of the 
school board, and Paul C. Stetson, superintend- 
ent. 
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This is Worth Knowing 
When Making Painting Plans 


LL of the surfaces listed on the coupon 

below require special treatment in order 
to get the best results. The money spent for 
paint does not do its allotted task unless it is 
used to buy the most suitable coatings for the 
surfaces to be protected. 





Ordinary paints and enamels will not with- 
stand the stress of unusual exposure nearly as 
well as paints which are designed to combat 
just such conditions. For instance, in a shower 
bath the walls, ceilings and floors are con- 
stantly splashed with hot and cold water and 
are also exposed to steam. This is a severe set 
of conditions for a paint or enamel to resist, 
yet our Toconamel and Floorkote are doing 

. just this in many schools, colleges and Y. M. 
C. A.’s throughout the country. 


Just so with other special coatings which we 
manufacture. Each one is made to withstand 
some particular condition and, if you have that 
condition to contend with, you will receive bet- 
ter service from one of our Tropical Special 








It is a waste of money to use an ordinary paint on the inside of swimming 


i ce Coatings than from paints and enamels which 
pools. To give good service, under such severe exposure, a paint must be t de t at h 
unusually resistant to water and must be extremely durable. are not made to resist such exposure. 
Cementkote is just such a product. It gives excellent results in both indoor Why not use the coupon to send for information as to 
and outdoor pools containing either fresh or salt water. the best way to protect the surfaces that you have to 


paint this Summer? This will not obligate you and 
you will receive some information of value. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





THESE SURFACES NEED EXTRA PROTECTION | The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 

we oa | 1228-1270 West 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Check the surfaces that you expect to paint this Summer, return the 
coupon and we will tell you the best way to do it and give quotations on ' we are expecting to paint the surfaces checked on this coupon. Please 
the Tropical Products required. We sell direct to Public and Private ; | d ith t oblizati a etiam i. in + 
Schools. Colleges and Universities send us, without obligation, your recommen ations on the best way to 
| » egee San re | protect and decorate these surfaces. Also, we'd like prices on the 

Swi ‘ Pool [ Cafeterias ’ Tropical Products needed for the work. 

Swimming Ss [] Ce as 

r ; re ' ’ 
Shower Baths [) Kitchens ED o::0-4 4-0-0800: 6 0d 46.05 ds KO eee eee 
Wash Rooms ] Laboratories ' Signed by CCC CEO ODO HOOE ND OOD ET 0 ds Ore Oe 04 6910S 6 ee eee 
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Domestic Science (| Boiler Settings y Wns. deere a0 eb eee bse OS eas eke eeeeeteeeeee 
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Cniversal Heating 8&5 Kentilatinge Unit 


Steel Board 





Motor Mounted Metal to Metal 


Ouiet-Operating Single-Phase Alternating 
Current Motors 
Are Now Available in the 
Universal Heating & Ventilating Unit 


s aresult of the development of a quiet-operat- 
A ing single-phase motor in combination with 
the three-point lead mounting feature of the 
Universal Heating and Ventilating Unit we can 
now supply quiet-operating motors wound for any 
character of current. The use of a motor-genera- 
tor set 1s no longer necessary. 

This big step forward is fully described in our new 


publication No. 207, which will be furntshed direct 


or through the nearest American Blower office. 


John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 


213 N. Vermont Avi 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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Make heating equipment part of 
the building - permanent - unseen 








(Concluded from Page 122) 
was contended that the compensation of these 
teachers is taxed not directly by the various 
revenue acts, but by reason of the construction 
placed upon them, and that such teachers occupy 
the same status as teachers employed by the 
various states of the Union. 

Neosho, Mo. The school board has inaugur- 
ated a special form of teacher training while in 
service for the benefit of elementary teachers. 
There will be special teachers for the regular 
work with organized classes of teachers for 
weekly instruction. 

Special courses of study will be organized by 
assignment of teachers to special parts of the 
work. The courses will be prepared during the 
coming year. 

—The school board of Yakima, Wash., has be- 
gun the preparation of a salary schedule which 
will have the effect of retaining for a longer 
period the efficient teachers on the staff. A plan 
has been considered for increasing the yearly 
salary of each teacher in the system for two 
years or more, on the basis of $25 annually for 
each year served up to four years. 

—North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new schedule for teachers, providing 
higher maximum salaries and quicker attain- 
ment of the maximum, together with special 
compensation for service of more than twenty 
to 25 years, and additional increments for 
teachers taking summer courses. 


Under the new schedule, the pay for the first 
year for a teacher, without experience, will be 
$1,000, increasing to $1,100, the second year, 
and $50 thereafter, until the seventh year, 
when the new maximum of $1,400 is reached. 

In addition, it is provided that for each five 
years of service after 25 years, an additional 
increment of $50 will be given until $1,550 is 
reached. In other words, a teacher at the end 
of 26 years’ service, who has been receiving 
$1,400 will be raised to $1,450, and a like 
amount each five years, until after 36 years, the 
Pay will stop at $1,550. 

It is also provided that an increment of $50 
shall be given not oftener than once in two 
years, and not exceeding a total of $150, to any 
Grade teacher for professional improvement 
Courses equivalent to one-fourth of a college 


rooms as required. 


In Canada: 


year’s work in quantity and quality, but in no 
case may the salary thus attained exceed $1,500. 
Teachers drawing the maximum for service 
under 25 years of $1,400 may add only $100 to 
their wages for summer school work. 


—For the first time in the history of the New 
York City board of education, provision has been 
made in the school budget for paying the claims 
of teachers injured in the course of their work. 


In the future, claims by teachers for injuries 
will be much simpler. Where a teacher has 
been injured in a school building in the per- 
formance of duty, such teacher must notify the 
principal in writing, stating the circumstances, 
names of witnesses and their statements. She 
must include in such statement an allegation 
that she in no way, was guilty of any contribu- 
tory negligence. When she is ready to return 
to duty, the teacher must submit to the prin- 
cipal a statement of expenses, including doctor’s 
fees, medicine, etc., with vouchers or receipts 
for these. The principal must submit the state- 
ment, with vouchers, to the district superin- 
tendent, or directly- to the division superin- 
tendent. 


The board of superintendents appoints a sub- 
committee to investigate each claim presented, 
and upon the report of the committee, the rec- 
ommendations go to the board of education. 


Where the board of education approves the 
report of the board of superintendents, recom- 
mending the payment of a claim, the auditor is 
authorized to certify the payment of the claim 
out of the specific item in the budget without 
any further action. 


—Newport News, Va. A salary schedule has 
been adopted by the board of education, based 
on a ten month term, and salary payments in 
twelve monthly installments. The scale calls 
for a $2,200 salary for principals of elementary 
schools in sixteen room buildings and high 
schools whose enrollment is under 600 pupils, 
for teachers holding a bachelor’s degree. The 
holder of a master’s degree gets $200 more. 
The annual increase will be $600. The scale 
rates teachers in accordance with their training, 
experience, classroom effectiveness and profes- 
sional progress. The classification is deter- 
mined by the superintendent subject to approval 
of the board. 


Canadian Blower 


Bid — Carrier heating—ventilating 


When you erect a fine, modern school building, be sure that the 
heating equipment is the best obtainable. 
heater, with an air washer that will purify the air and control the 
humidity, an out-of-sight, permanent, simple and efficient system that 
will last as long as the building. 


Put in a central fan and 


Buffalo fans and heaters with Carrier Air Washers are used in 
hundreds of America’s finest schools. 
lation of heat and humidity up to one person, and at the same time 
enables that operator to provide various degrees of warmth in various 


The central control puts regu- 


The equipment is long-lived, efficient and simple; noiseless, and, 
over a period of years, least expensive. 


Why not get full particulars NOW? 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America 
186 Mortimer St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


& Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE AP- 
POINTMENT OF NEW TEACHERS 

—Denver, Colo. The administrative depart- 
ment has adopted a policy outlining the educa- 
tional qualifications which must be met by new 
teachers applying for teaching positions in the 
schools. The minimum qualifications are: 

1. For elementary schools, normal gradua- 
tion or its equivalent. 


2. For high schools, college or university 
graduation, or its equivalent. College gradu- 
ates must present evidence of training equal to 
one-fourth of their total credits in that group 
of subjects specially designed for teachers. 

For administering the rules governing the 
quality of, training, the approved or standard 
colleges, universities, and normal schools of the 
north central region will consist of those col- 
leges, universities, and normal schools on the 
accredited list of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Applicants who meet the standard may make 
a personal application before the examining 
board. The board consists of five members of 
the administrative staff, which interviews appli- 
cants on specified dates during the spring 
months. In the interview the examiner is free 
to ask any question relevant to the applicant’s 
fitness for a teaching position, special prepara- 
tion, progressiveness, interest in general school 
and community life. 

References are required from persons who 
have knowledge of the applicant’s training, ex- 
perience, and general fitness for teaching. Later 
the board meets and considers all the data ob- 
tained from interview and references, 


On the basis of preparation, personality, and 
experience, the names of some of the applicants 
are placed on an eligible list. As a vacancy 
occurs the applicant on the list who seems to 
best meet a particular need is offered an ap- 
pointment. 


When a teacher is appointed to a position, he 
serves for a three-year probationary period. At 
the end of this period, he may be dropped for 
inefficiency or other good excuse, or he may be 
reelected for the fourth time on permanent 
tenure. He then serves without further annual 
election, subject only to dismissal for real cause. 


























Birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Twenty-sixth President of the United 
States, 28 E. 29th st., New York City. 
Restored by Theodate Pope, Architect. 


buildings of prominence such as: 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Gardens, Philadelphia; American Academy 
Temple, New York City; Detroit Public 
Elks’ National Home, Bedford City, Va. 





G&G Ash Removal Equipment has been installed in many nationally known 
The National Capitol and U. 8. 
Independence Hall 
of Arts and 
Library; Crerar Library, Chicago; 
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and Zoological 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


The Kentucky Education Association at its 
annual meeting in April, 1926, adopted a very 
interesting Code of Ethics as a guide for the 
teachers in their relations with the community, 
with the school administration, and with their 
fellow teachers. The code is interesting insofar 
as it represents not only a study of the situa- 
tion in the state but also a study of some twenty 
similar codes adopted by teachers in other 
states. 

The work of preparing the Code was carried 
on by a committee headed by Mr. J. T. Miracle, 
superintendent of city schools at Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky. The sections of the code which will 
perhaps most directly affect the relations of the 
teachers to school boards and superintendents, 
are as follows: 

II. Obligations of Teachers Toward the School 
Administration 

1. To hold all contracts sacred. No contract 
to be cancelled except by mutual consent of 
both contracting parties. 

2. To be at all times loyal to the school sys- 
tem. To present all criticism, both construc- 
tive and destructive, to the councils of the local 
professional group only. 

8. To seek a position or recommend another 
teacher for a position only after such position 
has been declared vacant. 


IV. Obligations of the Administration to 
Teachers 
1. Promote the professional growth of 


teachers. 

2. To assist worthy teachers in securing ad- 
vanced professional placement. 

8. Courtesy demands that prompt replies be 
given by the Superintendent to all applications 
and inquiries concerning vacancies, when a self- 
addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 











4. In fairness to teachers all reappointments 
should be made at least six weeks before the 
close of the school. 

5. To endeavor conscientiously to prevent 
the failure of any teacher who might succeed 
if wisely and sympathetically advised. 

V. Obligations of Administrators to Each 

Other 

1. It is most unprofessional and unethical 
for a school superintendent or principal to issue 
a testimonal to a teacher ascribing qualifica- 
tions which she does not possess. In giving 
verbal or written estimates of a teacher’s quali- 
fications for a position, schoolmen should be 
absolutely frank with one another and act with- 
out any mental reservation whatsoever. 

2. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 
or principal to employ or present the name of 
a teacher for employment who is known to be 
under contract for another position. Teachers 
should be properly released by the proper au- 
thorities first. 

38. To hold in strict confidence all confidential 
information. 

4. To refrain from seeking a position until 
the position is declared vacant. 

5. To refrain from underbidding or in any 
way jeopardizing another’s position or growth. 
SHELBYVILLE SALARY SCHEDULE 
—The schedule of teachers’ salaries for Shel- 

byville, Ind., has been revised for 1926-1927. 

The semester hours of training required 
for listing a teacher range from thirty to 150 
hours, and the service increases amount to $45 
per annuum. The period of eight years covered 
by the schedule enables the board to finance 
the schedule, as old teachers at high levels drop 
out at the same rate as new ones are added at 
the lower levels. Five semester hours repre- 
sents the minimum amount a teacher can earn 
in summer school, and all teachers are encour- 
aged to take training by offering suitable re- 
wards for small units of work. 

The schedule is divided into four groups. 
Teachers in Group one, with thirty hours’ train- 
ing and no experience, begin at $900, and ad- 
vance at the rate of $45 per annum, up to a 
maximum of $1,260 at the end of eight years; 
teachers with 35 hours of training and no 
experience, begin at $930, and advance at the 
rate of $45 per annum, up to a maximum of 
$1,290; teachers with forty hours of training 






Telesc 
with Automatic*Gear Shifting Brake | 
Device and Silencer | 


At the Birthplace of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


HE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCI- 

ATION spared no effort or expense in faith- 
fully restoring this old building to its original Jy , 
Fortunately it has been possible to collect 
much of the original furniture and fittings, and | 
many of the articles personally used by Theodore | 
Roosevelt have been placed on display. 11) 


The problem of ash removal, however, was i 
met by providing the most efficient method avail- | 
able today. A G&G Model A Telescopic Hoist ||| 
with complete equipment was installed. 
G&G Sidewalk Doors were especially fitted with | 
blue stone to conform with the exterior appear- i 
ance of the building. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, 
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and no experience, begin at $960, and advance 
at the rate of $45 per annum, up to a maximum 
of $1,320 at the end of eight years; teachers 
with 45 hours of training and no experience, 
begin at $990, and advance at the rate of $45 
per annum, up to a maximum of $1,350 at the 
end of eight years; teachers with 50 hours of 
training and no experience, begin at $1,020, 
and advance at the rate of $45 per annum, up 
to a maximum of $1,380 at the end of eight 
years; teachers with 55 hours of training, be- 
gin at $1,095, and advance at the rate of $45 
per annum, up to a maximum of $1,410. 

Teachers in Group Two, with sixty hours of 
training and no experience, begin at $1,230, and 
advance at the rate of $45 per annum, up to 
the maximum of $1,440 at the end of eight 
years; teachers with 65 hours of training and 
no experience, begin at $1,110, and advance at 
the rate of $45 per annum, up to the maximum 
of $1,470 at the end of eight years; teachers 
with 70 hours of training and no experience, 
begin at $1,140, and advance at the rate of $45 
per annum, up to the maximum of $1,500 at the 
end of eight years; teachers with 75 hours of 
training- and no experience, begin at $1,170, 
and advance at the rate of $45 per annum, up 
to the maximum of $1,530 at the end of eight 
years; teachers with 80 hours of training and 
no experience, begin at $1,200, and advance at 
the rate of $45 per annum, up to the maximum 
of $1,560; teachers with 85 hours of training 
and no experience, begin at $1,230, and ad- 
vance at the rate of $45 per annum, up to & 
maximum of $1,590. 

Teachers in Group Three, with 90 hours of 
training and no experience, begin at $1,260, and 
advance at the rate of $45 per annum, up to & 
maximum of $1,620 at the end of eight years; 
teachers with 95 hours of training and no eXx- 
perience, begin at $1,290, and advance at the 
rate of $45 per annum, up to a maximum of 
$1,650 at the end of eight years; teachers with 
100 hours of training and no experience, begin 
at $1,320, and advance at the rate of $45 per 
annum, up to a maximum of $1,680 at the en 
of eight years; teachers with 105 hours of train- 
ing and no experience, begin at $1,350, and ad- 
vance at the rate of $45 per annum, up to 4 
maximum of $1,710 at the end of eight years; 
teachers with 110 hours of training and n0 


(Concluded on Page 182) 
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] FORMERLY SIMPLEX. Tr: a ae . “ a 
ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL BOILERS J 








Built to A. S. M. E. Standards—plus 


EGGIE-SIMPLEX Heating Boilers are built to comply — 


a oe strictly with the A.S.M.E. code; but at various points 
| combines in oneporable lec Heggie-Simplex standards are higher. 


firebox cad retara tubular The code permits the use of 1/4 in. plate in portions of small 
distinctive features of funds size low pressure boilers. The lighter plates in even the smallest cab 
"eae a his sp Heggie-Simplex are 5/16 in. thick —and at practicallyevery point pe 
| * direct heating surface. all sizes are made of heavier steel than is required. Every piece of aoe 
toprovidenss- plate is firebox steel— because firebox is the only quality the mills ; a 
combustion before en- will guarantee to comply with A. S. M. E. standards. 










| ” sage for che gases. To code requirements governing welding, Heggie-Simplex has 
+ Acsingle usimpste, added standards limiting the rate to that at which perfect 
| Mad. 1 Lt, emokelen and fUSion is assured. The footage of weld pee eet 2 
| ern eee a eS Sone ee ee But when put to _— 
bungalows reridences end ail static test, Heggie-Simplex Boilers show neither leak nor defect. 
Write for catalog with complete data and specifications. © 
HEGGIE-SIMPLEX BOILER COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois 
nei Representatives in Representatives in 
| i Clncinmas Datuk ELECTRIC -WELDED a Our. < present 
Atlanta 
| Bee. Gir Beene | HEGGIE-SIMPLEX rice 
Casper Dayton la. Houston STEEL BOILERS 





New Orleans San Antonio 
Just look up “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co.” in the phone book in any of the above cities for representative's number and address 




































Fine Schools Like This 
Are Dunhamized. Why? 


Here’s a fine high school out in Canon City, 
Colorado, that is equipped throughout with 
Dunham Thermostatic Radiator Traps and 
Packless Radiator Valves. More and more 
are splendid schools such as this turning to 
Dunham for perfect heating service. Why? 
Because these outstanding structures are 
designed by men fully acquainted with 
Dunham dependability, quietness of opera- 
tion, flexibility, simplicity and adequacy of 
warmth in all parts of the building, re- 
gardless of climate or of weather condi- 
tions. These architects know that they can 
best depend on Dunham to deliver all of 
these requirements of a satisfactory school 
heating system, and they want nothing less 
than heating perfection for the structures 
they design. 
Over sixty branch and local sales offices 
in the United States and Canada bring 
Dunham Heating Service as close to 
your office as your telephone. Consult 
your telephone directory for the address 
of our office in your city. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
450 East Ohio St., Chicago 





(Concluded from Page 130) 

experience, begin at $1,380, and advance at the 
rate of $45, up to a maximum of $1,740 at the 
end of eight years; teachers with 115 hours of 
training and no experience, begin at $1,410, 
and advance at the rate of $45 per annum, up 
to a maximum of $1,770 at the end of eight 
years. 

Teachers in Group Four, with 120 hours of 
training and no experience, begin at $1,440, 
and advance at the rate of $45 per annum, up 
to the maximum of $1,800 at the end of eight 
years; teachers with 125 hours of training and 
no experience, begin at $1,470, and advance at 
the rate of $45 per annum, up to a maximum of 
$1,830; teachers 130 hours of training and no 
experience, begin at $1,500, and advance at the 
rate of $45 per annum, up to maximum of 
$1,860 at the end of eight years; teachers with 
135 hours of training and no experience, begin 
at $1,530, and advance at the rate of $45 per 
annum, up to a maximum of $1,890; teachers 
with 140 hours of training and no experience, 
begin at $1,560, and advance at the rate of $45 
per annum, up to a maximum of $1,920; teach- 
ers with 145 hours of training and no experi- 
ence, begin at $1,590, and advance at the rate 
of $45 per annum, up to a maximum of $1,950; 
teachers with 150 hours of training and no ex- 
perience, begin at $1,620, and advance at the 
rate of $45 per annum, up to a maximum of 
$1,980 at the end of eight years. 

—Cliffside Park, N. J. On May 18th the 
school board adopted a new schedule of maxi- 
mum salaries and a schedule of annual incre- 
ments. These are as follows: 

Kindergarten, minimum, $1,200, present max- 
imum $1,800, and new maximum $2,200; grades 
one to six, minimum $1,200, present maximum 
$1,800 and new maximum $2,200; grades seven 
to eight, minimum, $1,400, present maximum 
$2,000, and new maximum $2,400; grades nine 
to twelve, minimum, $1,600, present maximum 
$2,400, and new maximum $2,800; elementary 
principal, minimum, $1,500, present maximum, 
$2,500, and new maximum, $3,000; high school 
principal, minimum, $2,400, present maximum, 
$3,300, and new maximum, $4,000. 

The annual increments under the new sched- 
ule are: 


Minimum, present and new increment, $50; 
normal, present, $75, and new, $100; superior, 
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A DUNHAM-EQUIPPED HIGH 
Canon City High School, Canon City, Colo. 
Architect: Eugene G. Groves, Denver. 

Heating Contractor : 


present, $100, and new $125; unusual service, 
new increment, $150. 

The maximum salaries become effective im- 
mediately but the schedule of increments do not 
become effective until July, 1927. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

-That the principal and superintendent must 
stand by the teacher in an emergency is the con- 
tention made by the Lewiston, Me., Sun. The 
paper, in discussing a charge against a teacher, 
says: “If, as claimed in the present case, a 
mother bullied the teacher, or tried to, that 
mother should be made to understand that that 
teacher’s principal and superintendent are on 
the teacher’s side, from the start. That that 
teacher cannot be dropped unless principal and 
superintendent are dropped at the same time. 
Bullying parents should discover right off quick 
that bullying don’t cut no ice.” 

The citizens’ committee on teachers’ salaries 
of New York City has inaugurated a scientific 
study of teachers’ salaries. A “voluntary con- 
fidential inquiry blank” has been sent to each 
of the 30,000 teachers now in the employ of the 
school system. This inquiry blank asks for the 
sex of the teacher, whether married or not, the 
number of dependents, the annual rental, 
whether part of the apartment is sublet, the 
monthly expense for meals and the expense of 
summer school attendance. At the bottom of 
the blank is a detachable slip on which the 
teacher’s name is to be signed. This will be de- 
tached by the teacher and put in a separate 
sealed envelope. 

“Tf teachers’ councils do nothing more than to 
bring about a friendly cooperative relation be- 
tween school boards and teachers, they are 
worthy of encouragement,” says a recent bulle- 
tin of the United States Bureau of Education. 
“In too many instances there has been this lack 
of cooperation, from the fact that the teachers 
have been considered mere cogs in a great 
machine. This has been especially true in the 
larger cities, where school machinery is compli- 
cated and where there is no contact between the 
teaching staff and administrative authorities. 
If a superintendent or a school board consults 
a few teachers selected at random, difficulties 
are apt ‘» arise, and the whole administrative 
machinery may get out of gear. It is difficult 
for the school board to know what teachers to 
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City Plumbing & Heating Co., Boulder, Colo. 
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consult. 
them all.” 


—When Mrs. L. A. Anderson, president of the 
Washington Education Association, defended 
married women teachers, Mrs. J. L. Bright of 
Everett, responded by saying: “If a woman is 
determined to devote her life and energy to a 
teaching career, why in the world does she 
marry and undertake the greater responsibilities 
of a home and family and imagine she can do 
both when invariably she does justice to 
neither? We grant the training a woman gets 
in the average home with the average husband 
may be good training for the schoolroom. But 
when a woman marries, it usually is for a home 
and the social position and happiness which 
goes with it. Why doesn’t she stay there? 
That should fill her world if it is done and done 
properly. No one objects to the woman in busi- 
ness or the married woman with no other means 
of support in the school, but why should a 
woman with a husband earning a comfortable 
salary be so selfish that she must keep others 
from work, girls who should rightfully have it 
for self support and who can make it their sole 
work and interest.” 


—In directing a survey in New York City, on 
teachers’ salaries, questionnaires were sent to 
18,000 teachers. The question as to how many 
dependents a teacher had to support was in- 
serted. This question was misunderstood and Dr. 
J. R. McGaughy of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who has charge of the survey has 
made the following explanation: “The reason 
for asking each teacher to report the number 
of persons who are chiefly dependent upon her 
salary has been misunderstood by some. The 
question asked does not imply that two teachers 
with exactly the same eusbhentions who are 
filling identical teaching positions should be 
paid different salaries if one of these teachers 
has more dependents than the other. The com- 
mittee does believe, however, that the salary of 
each teaching group should be high enough in 
order that those who have dependents may 
meet the reasonable requirements society places 
upon them, and yet live at the cultural level in 
keeping with the teacher’s social position.” 


—Eldon, Mo. All the teachers, with one ex- 


The only democratic way is to consult 


ception will be in attendance at summer schools 
this year for professional study. 
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aeuellliee '  aaapne , Joseph W. McCarthy, Architect 
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a . W. Hubbard, Mechanical Engineer 
-_ A. C. Flynn, Heating Contractor 
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"Scholastic Rating 
and the Boiler 


The heating plant holds a closer rela- 
tion to the scholastic standing of a 
school than is ordinarily supposed. 
Adequate ventilation is only possible 
when a reliable heating unit is in 
operation. Any superintendent of 
schools will admit that comfortable 
fresh air is absolutely necessary to 
obtain the highest schooling results. 


ROSS 


BOILERS 
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are being specified by architects of 
prominence. The patented features 
of ROSS Boilers are perfectly suited 





ROSS Steel Heating Boilers for to the requirements for school heat- 

Steam or Hot Water made in ° 

30 sizes. ing. 

TEN REASONS WHY 
1. Perfect circulation. 7. Indestructible smokeless arch support with 
2. Smokeless Furnace. patented circulating baffles. 
3. Unusually large direct heating surface. 8. Large central flue where all remaining com- 
4. Self-cleaning crown sheet full length. bustible matter is burned. 
5. Alltubes cleaned easily through front doors. 9. All tubes expanded (not welded), easily 
6. One large body of water sensitively ex- replaced from either end. 
posed to fire travel. 10. Detachable smoke boxes front and rear. 


Send for our latest catalog. 


The FROS Manufacturing Co. 


Since 1851 


xxD works, 1524 HENDERSON ST., GALESBURG, ILL. 





The 
Hibbing High School 
at 
Hibbing, Minn. 
is heated by a 
Webster System 


Mr. W. C. Bray, Arch’t. 
Messrs. Schirmer Bros., 
Heating Cont’rs. 


This 


building was erected in the 


handsome school 
new part of Hibbing, known 
as South Hibbing, after much 
of the 
turned over to ore mining. 


older section was 


The new school was needed, 
and it was decided to make 
the school one of the best in 
With this view 
in mind, no 


the country. 
effort was 
spared to select and install 
only equipment that bore a 


reputation. 


In keeping with quality 
equipment the Webster Vac- 
uum System of Steam Heat- 
ing was chosen to keep the 
new school warm and com- 
fortable cold 


Minnesota winters — thus 


during the 


testimonial 
to the efficiency of the Web- 


ster System in school heating. 


adding another 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—The retirement of A. C. Best as a member 
of the board of education of Princeton, IIL, 
comes after a service of 34 years. Mr. Best had 
declined a reelection to the office. 

—Mr. William F. Woodward, chairman of the 
schooi board at Portland, Ore., retired on June 
30th, after the completion of six years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Woodward, with his wife, left imme- 
diately on an extended motor trip along the 
northern tier of states eastward as far as Nova 
Scotia, then following the Atlantic seaboard to 
the southern states, returning to Portland in 
1927. 

Mr. Woodward will use the trip as an opvor- 
tunity to study school conditions in the various 
states through which he passes, witb the idea of 
gaining a wider knowledge and experience 
which may prove helpful in later years. 

—Mr. G. P. Ellis has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of school buildings to succeed 
Mr. W. H. Harrold. Mr. Ellis will be responsible 
for the supervision and upkeep of the school 
buildings, for the design of the domestic engi- 
neering in new buildings, and for the checking 
of structural safety, and will receive a salary 
of $5,500 per year. 

Mr. C. B. Allison, formerly chief draughtsman 
and supervisor of building construction for the 
school board, has been appointed assistant to 
the superintendent of buildings. Mr. Allison 
will take charge of the board’s architectural de- 
partment, and will, in addition, have general 
supervision over the erection of new buildings 
and the direction of all repair contracts. He 
will receive a salary of $5,000 per year. 

—Mamaroneck, N. Y. At the annual school 
meeting held on May 4th, Mr. Joseph F. Glea- 
son was elected president, and Mr. Henry 
Siemer was reelected a member of the board for 
a term of three years. 


-Mr. J. M. Broughton has been appointed a 
member of the school board of Raleigh Town- 
ship, Raleigh, N. C. 

-Mr. H. F. Farrington has been elected 
president of the board of education of Water- 
town. N. Y., to succeed H. B. Johnson. Mr. 
Farrington has been a member of the board for 
two years and has acted as chairman of the 
finance committee. 
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the youth of America! 


UILD around your heating sys- 

tem! Call in a Webster 
steam heating specialist before the 
architectural plans are completed. 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
are playing a big part in insuring 
the health and comfort of more than 
a million boys and girls . now 
in attendance in nearly 6,000 Ameri- 
can schools and colleges. 
Ask us about the four heating suc- 
cess factors in each Webster Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating and 
how they can be made to work for 
you. Write us today! 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Camden, N. J. 50 Branch Offices 


- since 1888 


Systems 
of Steam Heating 
In more than 37,000 of America’s finer b 


-Thomas J. Kenny, a former school board 
member of Boston, Mass., died at his home at 
the age of 59. Mr. Kenny was elected a mem- 
ber of the board in 1898 and was reelected to 
office in 1901. The school board adopted a 
memorial at its regular meeting. 

—Mr. J. A. Wagner, secretary of the board 
of Ottumwa, Ia., has been granted a leave of 
absence for one year, beginning with July. 

—Mr. John W. Graham, of Dayton, O., has 
been appointed business manager for the board 
of education, at a salary of $6,000. 

—Mr. Thomas J. McGovern, clerk of supplies 
for the board of education at Bridgeport, Conn., 
died after a brief illness of pneumonia. 

—Dr. Stonewall Anderson has been reelected 
as secretary of the board of education at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

—Mr. Henry Cunning has been elec‘ed super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds for the board 
of education of Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Fred 
Piepenbrink has been reelected as _ business 
agent. 

—Mrs. A. G. Ogren has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Rockford, IIl., to succeed 
Mrs. Clara Savage. 


-Edward B. Ellicott has been reelected as 
president of the board of education at Chicago, 
Ill. 


—Mrs. Agnes D. Wauters, formerly vice- 
president of the Bayonne, N. J., school board, 
has been elected omega of that body. 


THE BEARDSTOWN SUPERINTENDENCY 
ELECTION 

The reelection of James J. Hagan as superin- 
tendent of the Beardstown, IIl., schools was 
attended with an interesting contest. Some 
weeks previous to the May meeting the board 
members held a caucus to decide whether Mr. 
Hagan should be retained. Bvy a vote of 4 to 2 
it was agreed to drop him. At the same time, 
it was decided that the caucus agreement would 
mean unanimous action at the board meeting. 

When Mr. Hagan was informed of the result, 
he announced his retirement. The board then 
received 168 applications for the position. By 
a process of elimination, the list was narrowed 
down to ten men. Six of these were invited to 
appear before the board for personal confer- 
ence. Four responded. No agreement, how- 


Navarre 
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A Few 
Typical Examples 


of 


Webster-heated 
Schools 


Nogales High School, 


Nogales, Calif. 
Edison School, Fresno, Calif. 


Roosevelt High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Alcott School, Denver, Colo. 


Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. Wilson School, 
Washington, D. C. 


James 


Boys’ Senior High School, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Alvernia High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
High School, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Westport High School, 
Kansas 


Ludlow School, 


City, Kans. 
Ludlow, Ky. 


Taft School, Billings, Mont. 


Bennett High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


High Street School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ever, as to a final choice was reached. There- 
upon Mr. Hagan filed an application for reelec- 
tion. 

When A. D. Millard, a member, moved the 
reelection of James J. Hagan, President Dr. 
Walter Bley refused to put the motion, claiming 
that it was out of order. Mr. Millard then 
moved for an appeal from the decision of the 
chair. At the same time a petition calling for 
the removal of Mr. Hagan signed by 500 citi- 
zens was presented. When President Bley re- 
fused to put the motion, Director Huss was 
named as temporary chairman. Mr. Hagan was 
then reelected by a vote of four to two. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—A. L. Burgoon, for seventeen years super- 
intendent of schools in District No. 2, Diamond- 
ville, Wyo., has announced his resignation, 
effective in August next. During his period of 
service, Mr. Burgoon has kept abreast with the 
new ideas in education, until today every school 
in the district is standardized, every teacher is 
affiliated with the national organization, and the 
ninth grade is accredited by the state education 
department. All of the school buildings have 
been replaced by modern structures. A new 
high school has been erected at Diamondville. 

—The removal of Supt. H. W. Chehock by the 
Marion, Iowa, school board resulted in a citi- 
zens’ protest meeting. An injunction against 
holding such a meeting was dissolved by the 
local district court. The board charges Chehock 
with failure to discipline unruly pupils, to hold 
teachers’ meetings at regular intervals, and to 
promote harmony among teachers. The mem- 
bers of the board are Mrs. E. G. Esgate, Mrs. 
Frank Straley, George Weis, E. J. Mentzer, and 
W. K. Lothian. 


—The school board of Matawan, N. J., voted 
to drop J. S. McCurdy, supervising principal of 
the township high school. Thereupon, 300 citi- 
zens waited upon the school board and presented 
petitions bearing 700 signatures asking for the 
retention of McCurdy. The trouble arose over 
the high school building project. The original 
sum voted was $100,000. When completed, it 
cost $174,000, leaving a deficit in the school 
treasury of $5,000. It is claimed that Mr. Mc- 
Curdy was responsible “for the additional cost. 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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Architect—J. C. LLEWELLYN Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Associate Architect—CHaAs. L. TROUTMAN, EVANSVILLE, IND. 



















ABOVE NEW SCHOOL 


RCHITECTS, contractors and 
school boards everywhere are 
enthusiastic about the appearance and 


performance of the Buckeye Heato- 
vent. 


It is finished with the same care and 
workmanship as any fine piece of fur- 
niture or expensive automobile. The 
Buckeye Heatovent, unit system of 
heating and ventilating, is made in any 
finish and will harmonize with the in- 
terior of your particular building. 


ADDITION TO FRANCIS JOSEPH REITZ HIGH SCHOOL — EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 






EVANSVILLE ALSO ADOPTED HEATOVENTS FOR THE 
NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


a oe a 
es anne 


Heating Contractors— 
GOTTMAN & WEBER Co., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Upon request we will send you an illus- 
trated booklet giving full information 
about the Buckeye Heatovent. 


Buckeye Heatovent incorporate the 
latest and best engineering principles 
and are constructed of the very high- 
est class materials and workmanship. 
These features, together with that 
intangible asset ‘“‘Buckeye Service’’ in- 
sure your clients against poor ventila- 
tion and future repair bills. 


Full description and detailed drawings are to be had in our data book for architects 
and engineers, available on request. But our complete service includes, also, that of 
co-operation on the part of members of our engineering staff, who will consult with 


you on your heating problems. 


Our new catalog is ready. Write for your copy now. 
Any of our Branches can supply you. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


2017 Fourth Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 
216 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

321 Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 

3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
100 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


321 Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fales Building, Seattle, Washington. 

226 Kirk Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Mihey, frrennial, 
W indow Shades 


Up from the bottom 
or Down from the top 








EEDS 
CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


They fold like an accor- 
dion. Hence you can 
shade the part of the 
window that needs it 
without making parts of 


the room dark. 


Nothing to get 
out of order 


No springs, latches, or 

catches to slip, stick or break. 

The cloth of which they are 

made is practically indestruc- 

tible. They last so many 

Detailed drawing showing con- years they actually cost less 


struction and operation of Athey ; 
Perennial Window Shades money in the end. 


Ahoy Company 


6023 West 65th St., Chicago 
OOF: is a recognized fact that in a school building In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 





Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit. Don- 
qacen © Nisten, Aventiaste. W E.Wood 
Co., General Contractors. Over 35,000 j 
feet of Chamberlin Metal Weather J 
Strips on 1729 openings—mostly 

Williams sash, 


a Chamberlin installation will materially reduce ee a 

fuel consumption and what is perhaps of more 
vital importance, it likewise safe-guards to no small 
degree the health of the student. 





There are several reasons why Chamberlin does 
this in a way that is outstandingly better. With 
the pioneering experience of thirty-three years 
Chamberlin Weather Strips excel in design, in 
quality of material and through basic improvements. 
Further, installation, a most important Weather 
Strip factor, is never so mechanically accurate as 


in the employment of Chamberlin craftsmanship. ia Maia staiee ‘hide Henenesas Cation 





AM i, 
Mail 


the 


Installed by the Company’s own mechanics, 
Chamberlin leaves nothing to chance, but goes 
still further in the interests of its users by guar- 
anteeing and servicing its Weather Strip “for the 


life of the building”’. 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States 


ee ac1 el. 


V7 9 ST 28 
INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 





| Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company | 


Please send me free copy of your illustrated book. 


ti | ee eee 


| Name _ 












| Address 


Coupon 


Today ||” 


DU 








Greensboro, N. C. 


Cuas. C. HARTMANN, Architect 
Geo. A. Futter Co., Contractors 


150,000 Square Geet 


© Durariexa combines 


the outstanding qualities of 
ideal office building, school 


and hospital floors— quiet, 

resilient and durable. Proof 
against fire, water and acid. A solid seamless, 
impervious surface. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Main O fice and Plant: BALTIMORE, MD. 


OrFices: Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh. 

REPRESENTATIVES Montreal, Can., Richmond, Cincinnati, 

Atlanta, Greensboro, N. C., Wilkes-Barre, Reading, Pa., Cum- 

berland, Md., Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


LEX-A 
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Ventilation for 
School Buildings 


These ventilators on the Bayonne High 


School are sturdily constructed of heavy 
weight copper, making them practically 
everlasting, and they are absolutely 
stormproof and troubleproof. 


There is no upkeep expense and there 
are no moving parts to get out ol! order 
or to require lubrication. 
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JUNIOR HIGH-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


DONALD G. ANDERSON, ARCHITECT 


717 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 
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“Globe” Ventilators furnish efficient ventilation for schools of all sizes,—from the smallest frame 


portable school to the largest permanent building, such as is pictured here. 


“Globe” Ventilators will be sent on request. 


Figured blue prints of 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


Department J 


TROY NEW YORK 





(Concluded from Page 134) 


The motion to reinstate Mr. McCurdy was lost 
by a vote of 5 to 4; Burlew, Bolte, Hutchinson, 
Stember, and Warne voting against, and Gillis, 
Sickels, Smith, and Ward voting for the super- 
intendent. 

—The criticism that the superintendent of 
schools was enjoying too much authority was 
answered by Francis J. Brady, vice chairman 
of the Providence, R. I., school committee by 
saying: “The simple question is, ‘shall the 
superintendent, a trained and highly paid execu- 
tive, run the schools, or shall the schools be run 
by seven laymen, with varying ability and con- 
flicting opinion, and the superintendent reduced 
from an executive to a ministerial officer who is 
only to do what he is told to do?’” 

—Dr. John J. Richeson, superintendent of 
schools at Decatur, Ill., has been chosen super- 
intendent at Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed O. L. 
Reid by a vote of five to three. Richeson re- 
ceived $8,000 at Decatur. At Youngstown he 
will receive $10,000 a year. The change was 
preceded with much discussion. The removal of 
Mr. Reid was attended with the charge that he 
had failed in securing the cooperation of the 
principals and teachers. A motion in the board 
to reelect Mr. Reid for a short term and then 
refer the question to a popular vote, was de- 
feated. The five members who voted against 
Mr. Reid were C. W. Stillson, William Rowney, 
Dr. T. J. Evans, Robert McGhie, and L. U. Hulin, 
the board president. The members who sup- 
ported Mr. Reid were J. Eugene Bennett, Henry 
A. Butler, and George L. Hopkins. 

—The school board of Akron, Ohio, did not 
reappoint Principal M. E. Hawk of the East 
High School. A request for a hearing was 
denied. 

—~When the school board of Hyannis, Mass.., 
decided to retire Louis M. Boody as principal of 
the Barnstable high school, a citizens’ protest 
meeting was called, and an unanimous call to 
retain Mr. Boody was adopted. Mr. Boody has 
been with the school system 33 years. 

—Mr. E. H. Haldaman has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Esther, Mo. He 
has been located during the past year at Perry- 
ville, Mo. 

Mr. Charles H. Parrett has been elected 
superintendent of schools at McComb, O. 


—Mr. R. R. Turner, of The Dalles, has been 
appointed State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Oregon, to succeed J. A. Churchill, 
resigned. Mr. Turner assumed his duties on 
June first, to serve until December 31st. 

Mr. Churchill resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the new normal school at Ashland. He 
had been state superintendent for the last thir- 
teen years and had served as executive officer of 
the state board of vocational education. 

—John O’Rourke has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hay, Wash. 

—H. C. Knight of Littleton, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Belcher- 
town. 

—Mr. S. R. Logan of Hardin, Mont., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
Winnetka, Ill. Mr. Logan succeeds W. W. 
Beatty. 

—Supt. J. T. Miracle of Catlettsburg, Ky., has 
been reelected for a fourth term. In recognition 
of his service, the board of education has in- 
creased his salary to $3,600. 


—Nutley, N. J. Mr. Colin Linn, clerk and 
business manager of the board of education, has 
been reelected for a two-year term, at a salary 
of $3,600 per year. 

—Dr. W. L. Allee and Mr. Frank Loving have 
been reelected as members of the board of edu- 
cation at Eldon, Mo. 


—Dr. Cecil Kidd, district superintendent of 
city schools, in charge of districts two and three 
of New York City, died on May 28th, at the age 
of 65. Dr. Kidd had served in the city schools 
for 41 years, and had been a district superin- 
tendent since 1913. 


—aAllton H. Sherman, formerly superintendent 
of schools at West Orange, N. J., died in May, at 
the age of 73. 


—Memorial exercises for the late Dr. James 
C. Byrnes, for 28 years a member of the board 
of examiners of the New York City board of 
education, were held in June, at the Washington 
Irving High School in that city. The speakers 
were Dr. Albert Shiels of Teachers College, Dr. 
Edgar D. Shimer, retired, and Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt. 

—Mr. F. H. Lynn has been reelected for a 
two-year term as principal of the Union High 
School at Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


—Supt. C. E. Chrane of Boonville, Mo., has 
been reelected for his fourteenth term. 


—Supt. 0. E. Balyeat of Sparta, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 


—Mr. B. F. Rosenberry of Palmerton, Pa., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Pottstown. 


—.. G. Lafferty, superintendent of schools at 
Litchfield, Ill., died May 5th at a Decater. on 
pital, after an illness of a week. Mr. Lafferty 
was well known among educators of the state 


and was largely responsible for civic improve- 
ments in his home town. 


—Supt. R. C. Craft of Port Jefferson, N. Y., 
has been reelected for another five-year term as 
superintendent of the second district. 


—Mr. C. E. Wilson of Johnsonburg, Pa., has 
been reelected for a four-year term, at a salary 
of $3,750 per year. 

—Supt. W. W. Eisenhart of Tyrone, Pa., has 
been reelected for another four-year term. 

—Supt. C. L. Millward of Milton, Pa., has 
been reelected for a ninth term. 


—Supt. W. M. Pierce of Ridgeway, Pa., has 
been reelected for another year. 


—Supt. George Fields of Toppenish, Wash., 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 


—George S. Wells, a teacher for thirty years, 
and at one time superintendent of schools at 
San Jose, Calif., died on April 21st at his home 
in Terra Bella. He resigned from the superin- 
tendency in 1906, when he became a member of 


the high school faculty. In 1917 he retired from 
active service, 


—Mr. A. W. Beattie of Homestead, Pa., has 
been elected supervising principal of the Ben 
Avon high school at Ben Avon, Pa. 


—A. D. Ensley, who has served as superin- 
tendent of the Tarentum Borough, Pa., schools 
for twenty-one years, has been reelected for 
another four years. The Tarentum News in 
commenting upon the action of the school board 
says: “The board recognized in him a school 
man of ability far above the average and with 
few equals.” 


—Frank J. Arnold succeeds Cornelius D. 
Fleming as district superintendent of the New 
York City schools. Mr. Arnold will have charge 
of districts 32 and 36, Brooklyn. 
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*\ PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


PLATE 4385 N 


Y 


Economy in Plumbing Fixtures, like value, is deter- 


mined primarily not by the first cost, but by their 


utility, economy in operation and length of service. 


OXC() Plumbing Fixtures combine all these features 


and many more. 


Every MONC() Fixture is the finest of its kind and 
quality, utility and durability is embodied in every 
detail of construction, insuring the greatest economy 
by the years of satisfactory service. 


‘Koxc) Plumbing Fixtures giving satisfactory serv- 
ice in schools throughout the country for over 45 
years gives proof of their economy. 


N. O. NELSON MEFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. . 


Porcelain enameled iron roll rim drinking fountain 
with integral back, concealed hangers, push button 


faucet and vitreous china bubbler. 


trap. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


Concealed pressure 
regulator, controlled by china index push button valve, 
3%” supply to wall, outlet strainer and 1%” plain “P” 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, lowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 





J 





ENDEMIC GOITER AND INTELLIGENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


That endemic goiter does not effect the in- 
telligence of school children, is the conclusion 
drawn from a_ study conducted. by Robert 
Olesen of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, and Mabel R. Fernald of the Cincinnati 
Vocational Bureau. The study was made last 
year with a limited number of pupils in Cin- 
cinnati at one level of school advancement and 
is not considered conclusive of conditions in all 
sections of the country. It is however, sugges- 
tive and rather interesting. 

The data for the study were obtained through 
two investigations, one of which was the thyroid 
survey made in Cincinnati by the Public Health 
Service in 1923-1924. The methods employed 
in examining and the standards used in classi- 
fying the thyroid enlargements were presented 
in a special publication. 

In the study, two indices of intelligence were 
utilized: First, school-retardation or advance- 
ment as indicated by the ages of the children 
in a given school grade; and second, the record 
made in a standard group test designed to 
measure intelligence or brightness. 


Since the children observed were all in the 
same grade, the sixth, their ages are indicative 
of the degree of retardation or advancement. 
The young children are the more advanced edu- 
cationally, while the older are the more re- 
tarded. While the level of school advancement 
is far from being a reliable diagnostic measure 
of brightness, it is now well established that 
dullness is the most important single factor in 
producing school retardation. 


The results of the examination are expressed 
in several different ways. The most direct re- 
sult is the total score, which is obtained by 
adding together the scores of the ten separate 
tests. The total score is interpreted through 
comparison with norms established for the given 
test before it gives a rightful indication of the 
child’s level of intelligence or his degree of 
brightness. The percentile rank is the measure 
of brightness which has been employed in the 
study. Norms are presented by Otis, which 
show the records made by standard groups of 
children of given ages. 


Of the total number of 3,796 children ex- 
amined, 1,728 were white boys and 1,630 were 


white girls, while 174 were colored boys and 264 
were colored girls. The table shows the num- 
ber and percentage of each degree of thyroid 
enlargement among the 1,728 white boys and 
1,630 white girls in the survey. From the study, 
it is seen that 436, or 25.2 per cent of the 
thyroids of the boys were enlarged to some 
642 thyroid enlargements, a percentage of 39.4. 
discernible extent. Among the girls there were 
Among the colored boys there were 42, or 24.1 
per cent, with enlarged thyroids, and 137, or 
51.9 per cent, with enlarged thyroids among the 
colored girls. A decline in the amount of thy- 
roid enlargement among the white boys was 
noted after the age of 11 years, but among the 
girls there was a steady increase after the same 
age. 

In another table are shown the marked pre- 
ponderance of all degrees of enlargement among 
the girls, particularly in the thickenings of 
greater size. The greatest number of enlarge- 
ments is that including the very slight and 
slight forms, which prevail to a slightly greater 
extent among the girls. 


Another table shows that the age differences 
between the thyroid-normal and the _ thyroid- 
enlarged children of the group are slight and 
not consistent in any direction. Among both 
white and colored boys, the median ages are 
less among those with thyroid enlargements 
than among the normal ones. With the girls 
the shade of difference is in the reverse direc- 
tion. Both white boys and girls with marked 
enlargements show higher median ages than 
do those with slight enlargements or with nor- 
mal thyroids. However, the number of chil- 
dren with marked thyroid involvement is so 
small that the significance of these figures is 
questionable. It appears that the age data for 
the children of this group do not throw an ap- 
preciable amount of light on the problem of the 
relationship in question. 


In a comparison of the percentile ranks of 
thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged children, it 
does not appear that the differences are suffi- 
ciently marked to warrant the conclusion that 
one group is endowed with keener mentality 
than the other. The chart shows decided simi- 
larities for the two groups at each age period, 
with relatively few fluctuations or striking 
peculiarities. 


The study shows that there is no evidence 
that either the boys or girls with slight or 
moderate degrees of enlargement differ signi- 
ficantly in intelligence from those with normal 
thyroids. The findings furnish no justification 
for an assertion of general relationship between 
thyroid enlargement and lower intelligence. 
Children with marked thyroid enlargements 
were apparently slightly less intelligent on the 
average than those with normal or slightly en- 
larged thyroids. The number of children with 
marked thyroid involvement was _ relatively 
small, suggesting the desirability of further ob- 
servations on children with marked thyroid en- 
largements before drawing conclusions con- 
cerning the influence of thyroid size upon in- 
telligence. 


SWIMMING POOL CARE AND DESIGN 


The water of swimming pools, unless con- 
stantly changed or continuously filtered and 
disinfected, rapidly becomes polluted, particu- 
larly with nasal and mouth washings. Bac- 
teriological tests are necessary in order to de- 
termine whether a pool is properly run. 

The Health News of Albany, N. Y., offers a 
list of articles which should be of interest to 
persons or officials having oversight over such 
pools. The articles are as follows: 

Swimming Pool Care and Design. By J. J. 
Hinman, Domestic Engineering, June 27, 1925. 

Chemistry and Sanitation of the Swimming 
Pool. By A. J. Danielson, Physical Training, 
June, 1925, p. 286. 

Troubles, Causes and Remedies with a Swim- 
ming Pool Using a Recirculating System. By 
R. O. Friend, Journal of Association for Pro- 
moting Hygiene and Public Baths, Vol. 7, 1925, 
pw %. ae 
—Fresno, Calif. An open air school for under- 
weight children will be established next fall. 
Milk, soup and other nourishing foods will be 
provided by private organizations. 

—San Antonio, Tex. Dr. A. J. Steele has been 
elected school dentist. 

—Lima, O. A clinic will be held at the Faurot 
building for the correction of physical defects. 
The plan offers an opportunity for taking care of 
cases before the opening of the fall term, and 
eliminates the necessity of absence during the 
winter months. 
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Proving that //ree- Quarters 
of your Towel Bill 7s Wasted — 








Three-quarters of the money you spend for towels need not 
be spent. You can provide a pleasant method of drying 
hands and face for about one-fourth of what towels (paper 
or cloth) are costing you now. 


SANI-DRI—the natural warm air method—is the way. 
For mussy, disease-carrying, expensive towels, it substitutes 
a stream of air electrically driven which dries by evaporation 
—Nature’s way. 

SANI-DRI—starts at the touch of a button—it stops auto- 
matically. It is efficient, fool-proof, and economical. Thirty 
cents pays for 1000 “dries.” The annual cost is only about 
$1.00 per person. Investigation in over a thousand institu- 
tions shows an annual towel cost of $4.00 per person. 
Check up the towel costs in your school or schools. Write 
today for proof that you can cut them 75% —and get a 
better method of drying. Do it now. 





Sani-Dri Division 


Sani-Dri is furnished in either 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY ae ee eee 
a : a type (test). upped with 

407 Sani Bldg. 209 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 110 vols’ Untoorsal meter fur 


th alte rnaling or direct 





“MOTHER NATURE’S WAY” 
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“It’s Standard” 


ANY METAL, for toilet 
partitions, showers, 
dressing rooms, wainscot, 
smoke screens, etc., is 
specified by architects for 
leading schools through- 
out the country. 


Write for new Catalog 15 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1703 Urbana Rd., 
Cleveland, O. 


Lae . 

‘ Tx iy) Bale 
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4 WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCENS 


United States Bureau of Education Appropria- 
tion for 1926-27 

In the appropriation bill for the executive 
departments, Congress has provided, as usual, 
for the United States Bureau of Education. The 
amount for the fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
1926, is $864,100, an increase of $69,605 over 
the year preceding. The entire increase is for 
Alaska work, the amount for the Bureau in 
Washington being the same. This is $207,000 
for salaries and $14,600 for general expenses. 
Printing is paid out of Department funds. 

Greater flexibility in the Bureau’s work will 
result from the form of appropriation. In the 
past years the amounts for salaries have been 
divided by Congress for special purposes, col- 
lecting statistics, rural education, city education, 
kindergarten education, etc. In the present ap- 
propriation these designations are omitted, 
making it possible for the Commissioners to 
expend money for salaries on the type of educa- 
tion work which seems most in need of the 
Bureau’s attention. 

Dr. Ballou Reelected 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools of the District of Columbia, has com- 
pleted two three-year terms in office and has 
been elected by the board of education to a third 
term. This indicates general satisfaction in his 
work to the board in charge of the schools, and 
also to the citizens of the District, whose opin- 
ions expressed through various citizens’ asso- 
ciations and gatherings have at least a degree 
of influence upon the board members. 

During Dr. Ballou’s incumbency a new salary 
schedule for school employees was provided by 
Congress in an act passed in June, 1924. This 
act reorganizes the administrative staff. It 
provides two first assistant superintendents, one 
for white schools, and one for colored schools, 
at basic salaries of $5,000. It provides an as- 
sistant superintendent for business affairs at 
$4,500; two assistant superintendents for edu- 
cational research at $4,500, and an assistant 


superintendent of elementary education and 
educational extension. 

The act made the basic salary for adminis- 
trative principals $2,900 and made it possible 
to increase the number from seven in 1920 to 
over forty at the present time. It provides 
higher salaries for teachers in all positions. The 
higher salary schedule for officers, teachers, and 
other educational employees; the better salaries 
for the clerical and janitorial staffs; the in- 
creased number of administrative principals; the 
provision for appointment of annual substitute 
teachers; the enlargement and reorganization 
of the boards of examiners, taken together, have 
had a profound effect upon public education in 
the District of Columbia. 


The higher compensation for officers and 
teachers has raised the morale and inspired new 
zeal among teachers and officers now employed 
in the school service. In addition, the new sal- 
ary schedule has made teaching in Washington 
more attractive to experienced teachers else- 
where, and for the first time in many years the 
supply of adequately trained teachers for the 
Washington schools is equal to the educational 
demands of the school system. 


Five-Year Building Program 

As a result of the combined efforts of prac- 
tically every organization, and in fact the entire 
citizenry of the District of Columbia, the five- 
year school building program act passed Con- 
gress and was approved by the President on 
February 26, 1925. 

The details of this program have already been 
printed in the JOURNAL. In brief, they pro- 
vide an outlay of approximately $20,000,000. 
If carried out, by 1930 the school buildings of 
the District of Columbia will be adequate to care 
for the children of the District without the use 
of portable buildings, rented quarters, and old 
and unsuitable structures now in use. 


Compulsory Attendance and School Census 

A new compulsory education law has been 
passed by Congress and is now in operation. 
It provided also for a school census of the Dis- 
trict and means for keeping it up-to-date. Un- 
der the provisions of this law the compulsory 
attendance age is 7 to 16, except for children 
14 years or over who have completed the eighth 


grade and who obtain a work permit and are 
actually and regularly employed. 

The law requires private and parochial schools 
to conform to the general regulations, and to 
report the names, ages, and addresses of their 
pupils; also to report absentees to the newly- 
created attendance office. This attendance office 
has charge of school attendance, the school cen- 
sus, and issuing work permits. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Seventy-five Chicago school buildings were 
scheduled for painting and decorating during 
the present summer. In the summer of 1925 
about the same number of buildings had been 
cared for at a total cost of $360,000. The school 
board was startled to discover that the lowest 
bids for the work during the summer of 1926 
totaled nearly $500,000. Suspicion of collusion 
of bidders was aroused in the board members 
and an investigation was started. Analysis of 
the bids showed that the work seemed to have 
been very evenly distributed among sixteen con- 
tracting firms. Startling discrepancies were dis- 
cerned wherein a firm which was low bidder 
on one job would have a very much higher bid 
on another job almost identical in size and needs. 
Anonymous letters from contractors, who evi- 
dently were left out of consideration, made bit- 
ter complaints of “rotten” procedure. The fed- 
eral authorities are reputed to be investigating 
possible violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Meanwhile, the school board rejected all bids. 

There are 431,728 pupils in the Chicago public 
schools. Of these, there are 345,087 in the ele- 
mentary schools, 10,572 in the junior high 
schools, and 63,967 in the high schools. Twenty- 
three thousand, three hundred and seventy-three 
pupils will graduate at the end of the present 
semester in June. Fourteen thousand, three 
hundred and seventy-five are elementary school 
graduates. 

Early last fall a Service Bulletin, issued by 
the Chicago Principals’ Club, revealed the fact 
that the mean percentage of pupil failure in 
Chicago’s 272 elementary schools for the end 
of the first semester of 1924-1925 was 10.3%, 
and that the range of individual schools was 
from 35.2% to .4%. Considerable thought and 


study have been given to the failures problem 
(Concluded on Page 142) 
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—— Step With Modern Education 





Soateulia High School 
Centralia, a 
Archit 
A. & Pillebury 
Plumber: 
Fowler Brothers 






Done Tannen ; ibaa 
gas he 
State Normal School 

New ae a 


Guiltee & Betelle 


Plumber: 
A. A. Wells 








Kearney Nuw Jersey School | 
Architect: 
Guilbe rt & Betelle 
Plumber: 
F. A. Broedel Company 


| 
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What a difference there is between the 
great educational institutions of today 
and the little red school house of yester- 
day. Both the methods of teaching and 
thescope of learning are much advanced 
over those of previous eras. 


With the advancement in education 
has come an increasing appreciation of 
the need for preserving and maintain- 
ing perfect sanitation in the school. 


That is why Clow has gained and main- 
tained its pre-eminent position in the 
field of school plumbing. 


All Clow equipment is carefully de- 
signed, manufactured according to ex- 
acting standards, and put through thor- 
ough ‘‘set-up’’ tests before shipment. 
In addition, facilities of the world’s 
largest plant devoted to the distribution 
of plumbing, heating and steam sup- 
plies, permit carrying large stocks of 
fixtures for immediate shipment. 


It is not at all unusual that so many 
schools of the type pictured on this page 
should insist on Clow for all Plumbing 
throughout—because Clow has kept in 
step with the advancements of modern 
education. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
Sales offices in principal cities 


FOR EXACTING PLUMBING 
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Byers Junior High School 
Denver, Colorado 
Architect: 

Wm. N. oe & Company 


Plu 
Johnson & Davi : “Plumbing & 
Heating Company 


in 


Deerfield Shields High School 
Highland Park, Illinois 
Architect: 

J. C. Llewellyn 
Plumber: 

E. Baggot Company 





East Aurora High § School 
Aurora, Illinois 
Architect: 

J. C. Liewellyn 
Plumber: 

N. R. Zack Co. 


SINCE 1878 
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Charles E. Gorton High School 


at Yonkers, New York, of which G. Howard Chamberlain 
was the Architect and George T. Kelly was the General 
Contractor, has been completely equipped with 


Mills Metal Toilet Partitions. 


Of massive, dignified exterior, its interior is completely 
in harmony in its unusual design and construction. 


Particularly is this true of the use of Mills Metal Toilet 


Partitions, recognized nationally because of their rare 
ability to “dress up” the Toilet Room and yet give the 


maximum of service. 


Consult us on your requirements. 


52350 _ ST. CLAIR 


(Concluded from Page 140 Bs ae 

in Chicago since that time. The Principals’ Club 
has issued two later Service Bulletins on fail- 
ures. One of them showed that there was no 
correlation between the failures in arithmetic as 
shown by a standardized test given throughout 
the city and the failures in the same subject as 
marked by the teachers. The most recent 
Service Bulletin outlines constructive remedial 
measures to overcome so much failure. 

The School Board and the Educational De- 
partment became very much concerned over the 
failures problem. Just recently Superintendent 
McAndrew sent out a brief bulletin to principals 
on the subject, “Promotions” and “Repeaters.” 
His statement has been called a masterpiece of 


failures philosophy. The bulletin reads: 
To the Principals of All Schools: 

“Promotions, Repeaters: As every school manager 
knows, this is the month in which the school’s success 
and failure is quantitatively recorded in its promotion 
statistics. The pertinent question again confronts us 
whether a non-promotion is a failure of the pupil or 
of the school. Has the child failed to fit the require 
ments or have the requirements failed to fit him? 
Burk, Buckingham, and other schoolmasters hold that 
there are no misfit children. There are misfit courses, 
misfit textbooks, misfit méthods, but in the nature of 
things no misfit children. As well say a man does 
not fit his clothes rather than that his clothes do not 
fit him. ‘When, therefore, a child is not promoted 
the failure usually attributed to him is due to some 
thing else.’ It may be beyond the power of the school 
to prevent the failure, but the failure, unavoidable as 
it may be, is ours. The usual reason for holding a 
child back is that he may by repetition do the grade 
work better. But studies of repeaters show that 65 
to 72 per cent of them do no better the second time. 
The improvement of the 28 to 35 per cent may be due 
not to repeating but to their added half year of 
maturity. Perhaps they would have done as_ well 
without repeating. McKinney, in Springfield and 
Decatur, put the 1276 failing pupils on probation in 
the grade ahead for six weeks. Seventy-five per cent 
of them reached a satisfactory grade. He repeated 
the experiment three terms. Eighty-five per cent of 
the probationers were promoted without a question 
after the first trial promotion. The usual scholarship 
of the whole school averaged 80.4. But at the end of 
the first semester with trial promotions the whole 
school averaged 81.1; at the end of the second semes 
ter, 82.2... (From Buckingham’'s new book: ‘Research 
for Teachers.’) Repetition of grades is too expensive 
a proposition to be required on the old unproved 
theory of withholding reward from the lazy. It is ex 
pensive in money and in the lives of children. Push 
ing children ahead who flounder, lose heart and grow 
bewildered is too damaging to them to be justifiable 
In nothing you do is there more need of intelligent 
judgment than in the regrading of your children at 
the close of the term. You cannot ignore the results 
of the Springfield-Decatur experiments. Neither can 
you properly outdo them in a wild rush of unintelli 
gent mechanical system. The essential thing is to put 
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children where they will profit best. If in doubt, it 
is easier to put them ahead until you find they cannot 
profit and then quietly return them to tasks within 
their powers. The number of children behind the 
grade indicated by their years is too large to satisfy 
any schoolmaster.” 


There has been exactly ten times as much 
failure as special promotion in the Chicago ele- 
mentary schools. Is this ten-to-one ratio askew 
with that of other cities? Probably not. But it 
would seem to indicate that we school people 
are much more prone to penalize for lack of 
merit than we are to reward for superior merit. 
Does it mean that Chicago’s brightest children 
are being retarded? 

Most every Chicago school has attacked the 
problem of securing a bona fide reduction in 
pupil failures. The result is shown in citv-wide 
statistics. Between February 1, 1925, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, there was a 2%% reduction in 
the per cent of failure in the elementary schools. 
This represents approximately 8,000 fewer chil- 
dren failed. Statisticians have figured the 
money saving of this failures reduction to 
amount to about $640,000 for the year. 

NEW SCHEDULE FOR CINCINNATI 

—The teachers’ salary committee of the Cin- 
cinnati school board has presented a report, 
stressing the importance of teaching and the 
worth of the efficient teacher. The report lists 
the factors which must be considered in the 
formulation of a schedule, presents the schedule 
proposed, and then offers an explanation of the 
application of the schedule to teachers now in 
service and the probable cost of its operation 
through the next ten years. Salary schedules in 
large cities in the United States, with a variety 
of supplementary material, including nineteen 
explanatory charts, accompany the _ report. 
Some of the main items of the schedule, as pre- 
sented by the committee, are given below: 

Teachers are grouped in three classes: Class 
I, teachers with two and less than three years 
of training, including required professional 
training beyond high school; Class II, teachers 
with one year’s training beyond Class I; Class 
III, teachers with one year’s training beyond 
Class II, and having bachelor’s degree. 

Salaries for Class I are $1,600 to $2,000; Class 
II, $1,600 to $2,225; Class III, $1,600 to $3,100. 

Assistant Principals 

Elementary teaching assistants, $3,250 to 

$3,400; elementary supervising assistants, $3,250 
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MILLS METAL PARTITIONS 


for Offices, Toilets, Shower and Locker Rooms 
are always to be preferred. 


Estimates and layouts furnished entirely without obligation. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


to $3,550; junior high, $3,250 to $3,850; senior 
high, $3,250 to $4,150 
Principals 

Elementary, 1-9 teachers, $3,550; 10-19 teach- 
ers, $3,550 to $3,850; 20-29 teachers, $3,550 to 
$4,000; 30 and more teachers, $3,550 to $4,150. 

Junior high school, $4,000 to $4,600; senior 
high school, $4,300 to $5,200. 

The maximum for all persons in the system 
is increased $150 for a master’s degree and an 
additional $150 for the doctorate in philosophy. 
Honorary degrees are not recognized. 

The salary of a director should be placed be- 
tween the elementary and the high school prin- 
cipals’ salary, says the report. Some credit is 
granted for the conversion of vocational experi- 
ence into normal training values. 

Kindergarten assistants, $1,600 to $1,700. 

Senior high school department heads, $300 
above teachers’ maximum. 

Student supervisors in senior high 
three increments beyond maximum. 

Cooperating and demonstration teachers, two 
increments additional. 

Teachers of blind, deaf, crippled and mentally 
defective, one increment additional. 

Student teachers, $700. 

Vocational teachers, $1,600 to $2,500. 

Increments, Class I, $100; Class II, $125; Class 
III, $150. 

No increment is given in a new teacher’s sec- 
ond year. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT AT LEONIA, N. J. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Carl Suter, and 
with the cooperation of Principal Nelson C. 
Smith, a form of student government has been 
inaugurated in the high school at Leonia, N. J. 
Certain steps in the development of the plan 
resulted in a “student day,” when a group of 
junior and senior students to the number of 750, 
carried out their work for the day without fac- 
ulty help or control. 

Under the plan, all tke activities of the stu- 
dents were placed in their control on June 3rd. 
Of a faculty group of thirty, only three teachers 
were in the building during the day. The sec- 
retary to the principal, in charge of the records, 
was present to perform her regular work. 

The day was not advertised but a number of 
visitors were present, including the teachers who 
used the opportunity for their own benefit. 
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Economize Safely with These 
“Public Service” Towels 


National Paper Products 
for your building 


**No-Waste”’ Toilet Paper 
The tissue that is soft, strong 


and absorbent. 800-sheet 
packages. 125 packages to 
fibre cartons. Nickel, green 


or white cabinets leased. 


** Public Service’’ Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- 
inets in white or olive green. 


**Toiltex—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san- 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
“No Waste” and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 





OUR building or office should be one of the thousands 

that have standardized on “National” washroom paper 
products—at average savings of from 20% to 30% over 
previous costs. 


Both “Public Service” Towels and ““No-Waste” Tissue 
are made in the largest paper mills of their kind—where 
the safety of absolute sanitation goes hand in hand with 
the economy of tremendous production. 


“Public Service” Towels wipe dry and dispense one at 
a time from metal cabinets. They are the present day 
answer to the problem of economizing safely in your wash- 
rooms. Write for literature and name of our nearest 
jobber. Address: National Paper Products Co., 69 
Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
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Like the Old Swimmin’ 
Hole But Purer Than the 


THE R. U. V. CO., INC. JAMES B. CLOW & SONS: 


Water You Drink 


ERE’S a pool with all the lure of the old 
H swimmin’ hole. That water is just as re- 
freshing as nature intended it to be. It is 

free from biting, irritating chemicals. And it is 
purer than that specified by the U. S. Treasury. 
Department Standards as pure drinking water. It 
has been sterilized with R-U-V Ultra Violet Rays. 


If you are in charge of swimming pool design or 
operation, you can assure this pure and refreshing | 
water by specifying R-U-V Sterilizers on the re- | 
circulating system or water inlet of the pool. | 





Powerful ultra violet rays, produced by quartz | 
mercury vapor lamps, penetrate each drop of 
water that goes through this sterilizer, and in- 
stantly kill all harmful bacteria. In addition, these 
rays set up a residual germicidal action that keeps 
the water pure after it is in the pool. And the 
R-U-V is easy to operate, because the action is 
practically automatic. There is no dosage to | 
regulate. And the bactericidal action is always 
positive and unavoidable. 


But remember this—the chemical composition of 
water sterilized with an R-U-V is not changed in 
the least. Nothing is added to and 
nothing is taken from the water. 


If you are interested in providing 
such water for your pools—water 
that feels just like nature in- 
tended it to feel, and is pure 
enough to drink — write for our 
latest swimming pool booklet G-21. 


It contains a number of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of typical 
R-U-V installations. 








383 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


201-299 No. Talman Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Ideal Installation for Schools 


atrous 
~~ 


Flush Valves and 
Duojet Closets 


More Sanitary— More Economical 
Clogging and Overflowing Avoided 


N the Watrous Duo- 

jet Closet there are 
special safeguards 
against the danger of 
a choked outlet. aiso, 
the bowl is very eco- 
nomical with water. lt 
eliminates the narrow 
outlet which is needed 
beyond the trap in 
most single-jet bowls 
to maintain syphonic 
action, butwhichoften 
occasions clogging, 
overflowing, and 
heavy repair bills. 
Two powerful con- 
verging jets effect a thorough flush, at a far lower water-con- 
sumption than is required by the majority of single-jet types. 
























































WATROUS DUOJET FLOOR CLOSET 


The wall type of 
bowl, as it does not 
rest on the floor, 
greatly simplifies 
the work of cleans- 
ing the toilet room, 
and by dispensing 
with furred ceilings 
end closet connec- 
tions in floors it 
promotes economy 
and speed in the 
erection of new 
buildings. 





WATROUS DUOJET WALL CLOSET 
WATROUS 
FLUSH 

VALVE 






The Watrous Flush Valve delivers 
the exact quantity of water required 
for a thorough flush by the bowl 
with which it is used. Therefore, 
when installed with the water-sav- 
ing Duojet bowl, it makes possible substantial annual econ- 
omies that may be added to the saving afforded by the non- 
clogging feature. The valve has a self-cleansing device 
which automatically prevents obstruction. 


The Watrous line includes several models in which the 
flushing is effected by automatic seat-action. Among these 
is the “‘Juvenile” type, with a bow! of less than normal 
height, suitable for small children. 


Write for full details on the Watrous FlushValve and Duojet Closets 


PLUMBING DIVISION 
Watrous Flush Valves, Duojet Closets, Self-Closing Basin Cocks, Combination 
Lavatory Fixtures, Pop-Up Wastes, Liquid Soap Fixtures, Etc. 





THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
521 South Racine Avenue, CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Room 514, 51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
M. D. Keyes, 1855 Crawford Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
H. D. Tuck, 404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W. E. Blair, Jr., c/o Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Finney Wheeler, 205 Brush Creek Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
R. J. Shank, 724 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Continental Sales Co., 924 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles 8S. Anderson, 6614 Minne Lusa Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
L. C. Coombs, 1234 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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BOWLUS “JEWEL” AUTO -MATIC WATER CLOSETS 


Suggestive Installation Plan 


of 


Bowlus No. 67 Ventilated Closet 





Bowlus Ventilated Jewel Closet No. 67 


BOWLUS VENTILATED JEWEL CLOSET 


Exclusive For Schools 


ments. 


and toilet room. 


sion tank. 


steel sheeting. 


utility room wall. 


suggestions only. 


Roughing-in 8 inches from utility room 


wall. 


No. 67 Bowlus “Jewel” Seat Action Closets 
—designed especially for school require- 
Valve, tank and connections as- 
sembled in air-tight utility room from 
which bowls are receiving a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air through the vent conduit, 
insuring perfect sanitation in both bowl 


Bowlus No. 67 Raised Rear Vent Closet 
includes automatic Jewel Valve, vitreous 
china enameled grey iron vent conduit, 
extra heavy vitreous china jetted bowl 
with extended front lip. Also open front 
and back ebony or natural oak seats with 
nickel plated and polished seat attach- 
ments, and concealed galvanized compres- 


Vent can be attached to any regular wash- 
down or jetted bowl or where raised rear 
vent bowl is used. Wall of utility room 
may be marble slab, brick, slate or cabinet 
Long or short vents sup- 
plied according to materials used for 


We furnish only materials for closet. 
Materials mentioned above for walis are 





Bowlus “Jewel” No. 61 


Bowlus “Jewel” No. 61 Concealed Tank 
Closet Combination, seat operating, includes 
Jewel nickel plated and polished automatic 
valve, with extension through wall. Ele- 
vated or low down concealed galvanized 
compression tank, and flush pipe. Extra 
heavy jet vitreous china bowl. Golden oak 
closed front seat. Roughing-in measure- 
ments 13% inches. 


Ask Your Plumbing Supply House for Prices 


THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Civics Test 
By A. W. Brown and Clifford Woody. 
A, with directions, key and class record. 


Form 
Price, 
$1.30 per set of 25. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
Me 2 

The test is in three parts to determine (a) the 
pupils’ civic vocabulary, (b) his civic informa- 
tion, and (c) his civic thinking. The tests are 
quite inclusive and have been tried with a suffi- 
cient number of children to establish a standard 
for the upper grades, the junior high school, and 
beginning classes of the senior high school. 

The Constitution of the United States 

By William Backus Guitteau and Hanson Hart 
Webster. Cloth, 216 pages. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The text of this book is built upon and 
around the Constitution of the United States. 
The origin, meaning, and application of this re- 
markable document are ably presented. Every 
sentence and paragraph is analyzed and ex- 
plained. 

The authors present the historic background 
of the document and the fundamental principles 
upon which it is founded. The several amend- 
ments, too, are listed and explained. The final 
section is a detailed account of the history of 
constitutional government in the colonies. The 
book is well balanced and quite conservative in 
its entire content. 

Junior Typewriting Studies 

By William E. Harned. Cloth, 93 
Price, $1.32. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Junior Typewriting Studies is a course in 
touch typewriting designed primarily to meet 
the special interests, needs, and capacities of 
junior high school age. 

The book aims to fulfill four educational pur- 
poses in typewriting. namely, the establishment 
of efficient and economical habits in technical 
skill; the development of accuracy in observa- 
tion and action; the union of thinking with 
doing; the acquirement of practical information 
having educative value. 


pages. 


The book takes up such phases of the subject 
as art work in typewriting, touch typewriting 
exercises, even shading and effective display, 
paragraphing, writing sums of money, center- 
ing headings, the tabulator and indentions, finan- 
cial statements, making corrections, artistic dis- 
play of English compositions, special signs and 
characters, and adaptation of typewriting con- 
test rules to junior high school work. 

The text is interspersed throughout with 
practical applications of the rules for writing 
English, in the solution of problems, and in the 
exercise of judgment. There is a_teacher’s 
record card and a typewriter chart for a stand- 
ard keyboard. 

Children of Other Lands 
The Child’s World 
Type Studies of Eskimos, 

Japanese 

By Lena C. Albinger. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The first package of this material deals with 
ten interesting children of other lands and sug- 
gests seat work for silent reading, vocabulary 
building exercises, written work, poster work, 
and booklet making. 

The second group of material is intended to 
make the child familiar with his family, his 
home, and all that enters into his daily life. 
The work involves silent reading. 

The third group of material represents type 
studies of Eskimos, Indians, Dutch and Japanese 
people and teaches customs, manner of life, and 
other interesting phases of life. It is intended 
to be both informational and to provide materia! 
for silent reading, sentence construction, etc. 
L’Abbe Constantin 

By Ludovic Halevy. 
trated. Published by 
New York city. 

This edition is abundantly provided with 
questions, exercises, and a complete vocabulary. 
My Cut-a-Picture Book 

By Anna E. Sample. Cloth, 128 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett Co., New York City. 

This reader suggests a series of cut paper 
problems based on interesting animal and 
Brownie stories. It combines silent reading, 
story writing group activities, and games, and 
is so arranged that the pictures and stories can 
be gathered and sewed up in a book. The work 


Indians, Dutch and 


Ideal School Supply 


Cloth, 328 pages. Illus- 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





is easily within the ability of first grades and 
provides very useful busy work. 
Social Arithmetic 


By Frank M. McMurry and C. Beverley Ben- 
son. Cloth, 345 pages. Published by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. 

This book is a radical departure from the 
conventional elementary arithmetic. It intro- 
duces the study of numbers on the basic in- 
dividual social needs for making calculations at 
home, away from the home, at school, in meas- 
uring time, distance, and other quantities; in 
raising and distributing farm products; in life 
in the city, on a journey, etc. The book takes 
the form of stories and develops a completely 
graded introductory course for the middle 
grades. From the common operations the work 
progresses to fractions and mixed numbers. 
The problems are taken from real life, are 
related to children’s natural experiences and 
activities, and are carefully graded for difficulty 
and practice. The work is well illustrated. 
The Menace of Nationalism in Education 

By Jonathan French Scott. Cloth, 223 pages. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York 
City. 

A pacifist argument against the nationalist 
viewpoint in the sehools of England, France, 
and Germany. 

Problems in Artistic Wood Turning 

By Earl W. Ensinger. Cloth, 71 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A book of tested problems for high school 
wood shops. It is fully illustrated and con- 
tains ample directions. 

Art in Every Day Life 

By Harriet Goldstein and Vetta Goldstein. 
Cloth, 466 pages. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Xo., New York City. 

This book discusses and illustrates the prin- 
ciples of art as applied to pictures, furniture, 
room arrangement, buildings, and clothing. As 
an advanced text for classes of girls, it is com- 
plete, practical, and full of common sense sug- 
gestions which can be carried out in the middle 
class home. 


Teaching Dull and Retarded Children 

By Annie Dolman Inskeep. Cloth, 455 pages. 
Published by The Wecmiien Co., New York 
City, N. Y. 
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The author is an experienced instructor of 
classes of retarded and dull children who are 
unable to make progress in the regular grades 
in competition with normal children. After 
outlining what she considers objectives in the 
teaching of these children, the author presents 
concrete suggestions for organizing and teach- 
ing reading, language, spelling—all the common 
branches. Her recommendations for materials 
and methods are evidently based on broad ex- 
perience and have the ring of practical utility 
for any teachers. 

“Mere learning does not round out or com- 
plete life’ writes the author in a chapter on 
appreciation of music and literature. It is a 
pity that she did not add to that chapter 
another on religion and ethics for these poor 
children whose existence cannot be complete or 
happy without these basic elements of a well- 
rounded life. 

Toute La France 

By Jean Leeman. Cloth, 201 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1. Published by Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York City. 

The forty-four reading lessons take the second 
year student on a journey through the most 
picturesque and interesting regions of France, 
its great cities, and its industrial regions. 
Ample grammatical and conversational exer- 
cises are provided. 

Studies in Public School Finance—The South 

Fletcher Harper Smith and John H. Gold- 
thorpe. Paper, octavo, 224 pages. Price, $2.50. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

This exhaustive study of the situation in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, and Tennessee 
is clearly indicative of the fact that each of 
these states can and should solve its financial 
problems by sane legislation for taxation and 
equalized distribution of funds. The writers 
have overlooked an opportunity in not recom- 
mending immediate and possible remedies 
rather than very complete and even radical 
changes which in some cases are outside the 
field of school finance proper. 

A Tour on the Prairies 

By Washington Irving. Edited for School 
Use by George C. Wells and Joseph B. Thoburn. 
Cloth, 251 pages. Published by the Harlow 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The editors of this book deserve much credit 
for rescuing from obscurity this story of a 





Installed in Hundreds of Schools 


Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains have been 
installed in hundreds of schools. Here is a “health 
bubbler” that has been approved by authorities 

as meeting with the most rigid requirements of 
drinking sanitation. 
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tive sanitation safeguard. No possibility of germ- 
laden mouths spreading contamination by means 
Clear, fresh, clean water always 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle—this is a posi- | 
| 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains, Bath and Plumbing 
Fixtures and Supplies are included in the R-S line. 
Write for illustrated catalog with complete infor- 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


PENC 





pioneer journey into the great country that is 
now the state of Oklahoma. The notes and 
glossary are complete. 

Introductory Mechanical Drawing Problems 

By Glenn N. Schaeffer. Paper, 48 pages. 
Price, $.28. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This little book is a junior high school text, 
arranged in a series of ninety problems for be- 
ginners. The problems are carefully selected, 
progressively grouped as to method, difficulty, 
and the possible progress of pupil. 

A variety of problems are included to allow 
for the selection of teaching material fitted for 
the pupil of varying ability. The problems are 
presented in unsolved form requiring the stu- 
dent to think as well as to draw. 

The Declaration of Independence for 
Americans 

By George William Gerwig. Cloth, 122 pages. 
Price, $1.25. George H. Doran Co., New York 
City. 

American schools have never had the oppor- 
tunity of studying so complete an analysis of 
the document which freed the American colonies 
from England, as is presented in this book. 
The work is in fact an explanation of the 
principles of human life and of human liberty 
and rights which our forefathers had clearly in 
mind when they pledged their lives, fortunes, 
and honor in the fight against intolerance and 
oppression. The author is not always clear in 
carrying out the argument which the plain 
letter of the document provides or implies. 
Thus, he speaks of the “inalienable rights” with 
which the people “are endowed by their creator” 
but he does not see that if these include the 
right to govern themselves, that, therefore, 
all power of government is of divine origin 
through the people. The final section on the 
junior republics contains some typically Ameri- 
can inconsistencies and omissions. 

The Weber-Koch-Moran Series of Arithmetics 

By S. E. Weber, Charles D. Koch, and K. FE. 
Moran. Book I. Cloth, 319 pages. Book II. 
Cloth, 254 pages. Book III. Cloth, 268 pages. 
Published by Christopher Sower Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

These books provide a continuous course for 
grades two to four, five and six, and for the 
seventh and eighth years, in the junior high 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one piece 
fountain. Combines all the conveniences 
of the vertical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass or cup 
may easily be filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 





school. They recognize no break between the 
work of the seventh and eighth grades, whether 
these be organized in the typical eight-year 
school or in the newer six-year elementary and 
junior high schools. While the newest methods 
and correlations are employed, the books are 
quite conservative in viewpoint and free from 
extreme experiments in organization and prob- 
lems. Child interests and social values are 
stressed in explanations, exercises, and thought 
problems. The seventh and eighth grade work 
looks definitely to commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural uses of figures and figuring. The 
books are carefully printed, well illustrated, and 
well bound. 

An Exhibition Handbook. 
Randall D. Warden. Paper, 80 pages. Price, 
$1. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York City. 

Marching Drills. Arranged by John N. 
Richards. Paper, 30 pages. Price, $1. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York City. 

Iroquois Arithmetics 

By H. De W. Groat, S. G. Firman, and Wm. 
A. Smith. Cloth, 340 pages. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

This book carries forward to the fifth and 
sixth grades the work so splendidly begun in 
book one. It may be worth while to state the 
authors’ method of compiling the book in order 
to understand its arrangement and content. The 
basis of the book is not only the long experience 
of the authors as teachers and supervisors but 
also a vast amount of materials, problems, and 
devices which they have gathered from numbers 
of teachers and have sifted, organized, and re- 
stated. All of the basic materials have been 
studied in the light of the Clapp and Buswell- 
Judd investigations and Department of Super- 
intendence curriculum recommendations. The 
aims, methods, and drill work of the book have 
been further subjected to comparison with all 
the available late state and city courses of 
study. 

The authors have 
opportunity. The 


Assembled by 


made good use of their 
book is well balanced and 
amply supplied with all the aids which any 
teacher may wish. Tests are frequent and ful- 
some; ample work is given for both oral and 
written application of principles. 


(Concluded on Page 148) 
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WATER 


CLOSETS 
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Universal Seat 


Siphon jet 
bowl, two piece 
oak seat with 
galvanized 
hinge 
“Haas” 
versal 
Action Valve 
with angle 
compression 
stop in rough 


nickel finish — 


nickel plate if 
desired. 





LAMAR SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Recent Haas Installation 


LANG & WITCHELL, Architects 


S. G. BLocKer, Mech. Supt. Dallas Board of Ed. 


Children’s Use Makes 
Staunch Toilets Imperative! 


Breaking down of a water 
closet in the home is incon- 
venient; in a school it is 
menacing to health. Yet an 
aggregation of children sub- 
jects school toilets to almost 
constant abuse. 


Haas Water Closets and 
Haas Flush Valves are de- 
signed to withstand such 
punishment. Their scientific 
details and sturdy construc- 
tion enable us to guarantee 
them unqualifiedly for five 
years. In thousands of 
schools they are serving con- 
tinuously and well—after so 
many years that the date of 


their installation is forgot- 
ten. 

Haas Valves have no metal- 
to-metal contacts—no parts 
to wear loose or rattle — 
nothing that can clog — no 
needlepoint adjustments. 
They are internally self- 
cleansing in all waters. 


Haas Toilets are built of the 
finest materials obtainable, 
in every particular, yet their 
cost is low. 


Get the full facts of Haas 
performance before order- 
ing or specifying. No obli- 
gation on your part, and a 
pleasure on ours. 


Catalogs sent to school officials and architects on request 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


FLUSH DAYTON OHIO 
VALVES 
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(Concluded from Page 146) 


First Lessons in Nature Study 

By Edith M. Patch. Cloth, large octavo, 287 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fourteen important groups of plants and 
animals are here described for children in the 
middle grades. The book has nature study as 
its aim as well as subject-matter and the author 
revels in the marvelous story which is to be 
found in structure, habits and life cycle of the 
many widely found insects, birds, mammals, etc., 
etc., of the United States. And the story is told 
interestingly, simply, and accurately. The illus- 
trations and typography of the book are quite 
above the usual. 

The Pageant of Port Jervis, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
The pageant of Port Jervis, given under the aus- 
pices of the city schools in May last, was devel- 
oped as a means of compiling and preserving a 
history of the famous Minisink Valley in the 
vicinity of Port Jervis, and of offering material 
for similar pageants by other school systems. 
It takes up such important events as the build- 
ing of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, the 
opening of the Erie Railroad project, and the 
part which the city played in the War of the 
Revolution. 

Result of a Survey of Grade Placement, West 
Allis, Wis. Bulletin VI, No. 12, May, 1926. H. 
B. Nash, director. The tables show the grade 
placement of children based on chronological 
age, the grade age norms of pupils, and the dis- 
tribution of pupils based on mental age. 

Retiring Allowances for Officers and Teachers 
in Virginia Public Schools. By Clyde Furst, R. 
L. Mattocks. and Howard J. Savage. Bulletin 
No. 17, 1926, issued by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 
N. Y. The study was made at the suggestion 
of the Virginia teachers’ association and the 
state board of education, and shows how the 
retirement of teachers and officers in Virginia 
schools can be placed upon a sound and perma- 
nent basis. The bulletin gives information re- 
lating to the details of the plan of retirement, 
the estimates of cost, and additional information 
to afford guidance in the drafting of contemplated 
measures. A section of the bulletin is devoted 
to a discussion of the relative cost of provisions 
for retirement because of age or of disability, 
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them in 


all the finest schools 


A roll-call of schools in which Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains have 
been installed would be a roll-call of all the country’s finest schools! For 


drinking devices. They know 


make or type. 





WHAT IS AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL? 


In Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL makes them prac- 


school authorities and school architects know the value of these hygienic 


TAYLOR 


present the acme of sanitation and satisfaction! They combine 
practical utility with craftsmanship in design, but in addition 
give an assurance of health-safety not afforded by any other 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, O. 


Write 


tical and sanitary. This is simply a device which automatically takes care of pressure varia- 

tion. When the water pressure is low the drinking stream is still at same height, when the for your copy of folder 
pressure increases the stream DOES NOT VARY. That means you can always drink from now on press, entitled 
the same point, you need never touch projector nor will you ever find the water squirt on “The Truth About 


to the floor! EXCLUSIVELY HALSEY TAYLOR! 


Shown in Illustration 


is the No. 616 pedestal, a handsome installation for school corridors. The 


Drinking Fountains.”’ 
l contains plates of 
school edifices 

erected with 

Halsey Taylor installa- 


inset cut-away view shows the Halsey Taylor two-stream projector and the tions. 


resultant safer stream which keeps lips and fingers away from projector. 


and of benefits in the case of death or with- 
drawal from service before retirement. 


The Teachers’ Council. Annual report of the 
president and the recording secretary, of New 
York City, for the year 1925. The council has 
made a study of the all-year school and will 
make a report on the subject. The council seeks 
to initiate policies and procedures which add to 
the welfare of pupils and teachers and which 
results in the general betterment of the entire 
school system. 


School Bonded Indebtedness in Nineteen Wis- 
consin Cities. By Frank O. Holt and John Guy 
Fowlkes. Educational Research Bulletin No. 5, 
January, 1926, issued by the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. The study was undertaken as 
a means of determining the status of Janesville 
among the larger cities of the state, as to its 
ability to afford schools, and as to its practice 
in spending money for schools and their main- 
tenance. The study is of interest to people of 
the cities involved, but it is also of interest to 
those interested in municipal expenditures and 
to those who have a particular interest in educa- 
tion. The studies of the wealth of the cities, 
the bonded debt of the cities, and the expendi- 
tures for educational purposes have been made 
with a view of determining ability and perform- 
ance in matters of education among the cities 
mentioned. Among the subjects covered in the 
study are the ability of the cities to finance 
public education, the ratio of assessed to true 
valuation in nineteen Wisconsin cities, per 
capita assessed and true valuation, school census 
and school enrollment, average daily attendance, 
ratio of total municipal bonded debt to assessed 
valuation, school bonded debt, total assessed tax 
rate (including school), total true tax rate (in- 
cluding school), assessed school tax rate, per 
capita school bonded debt, total municipal bonded 
debt per child in average daily attendance, total 
school expenditures, per capita school expendi- 
tures, school bonded .debt per child in school 
census, school bonded debt per child enrolled in 
public schools, and school bonded debt per child 
in average daily attendance in schools. The 
pamphlet contains a suggestive bibliography on 
the subject. 








Government Specification 


Several new master specifications of interest 
have been agreed upon by the Federal Specifica- 
tion Board and are now published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. These are supplementary 
to others prepared earlier by the board men- 
tioned in the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL for 
July, 1925. Copies are obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Public Documents, the price 
being five cents for each, except R 16, which is 
fifteen cents. 

The following are listed: 

C 301. Ink, drawing, colored waterproof. 
C 302. Shellac, flake orange. 

C 308. Varnish, shellac. 

R 16. Lumber (first revision). 

R 38. Sandlime brick. 

R 44. Boxboard thickness. 


—The school board rules of Bridgeport, Conn., 
provide that when a woman teacher marries she 
is automatically released from her position. 
There is nothing in the rules, however, that 
would prevent the board from reemploying the 
married teacher. It was explained by one board 
member that the rule was aimed primarily at 
flanper teachers who look upon the teaching 
profession as an easy way to make money, un- 
til after they are married; when a flapper 
teacher marries she will automatically be 
dropped and there will be little likelihood of her 
ever being re-hired. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools has increased from 13,907 last year 
to 14,277 this year. The high school graduates 
have increased from 355 to 392, and the junior 
college graduates from 39 to 72. The faculties 
of the Benton and Central High Schools, as well 
as the junior college, have been increased for 
the next year due to increased enrollments. 
Personal News 
Supt. T. C. Morrill of Newport, N. H., has 
been reelected for an indefinite period. Mr. 
Morrill has completed two and one-half years 
of service. 

~Announcement has been made of the death 
of Mr. F. L. Manasse, eastern manager of the 
Laurel Book Company, New York city. Mr. 
Manasse was a bookman of long experience and 
enjoyed a wide acquaintance among schoolmen 
in the east and middle west. 
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AN New Idea. 


In Bi aper lowel Service 





Dispensed 
Instead of 


One 


Contract has recently been awarded 
Dubltowls for 2nd year in Los Angeles 
schools. Adopted as standard in many 
schools throughout the country. 


Bay West Hydro Junior, all Sulphate 
Kraft Towels, dispensed one sheet at a 
time, meet the requirements of the 
school buyer who desires lower cost 
per towel delivery. Size 10x10% in. 
150 heavy, single sheets to package. 
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You may use this Dubltowl 
cabinet or your present 
standard size equipment. 

Size of Dubltowl 10 x 10% 
in. 150 (300 sheets) to the 
pkg. making twice the usu- 
al number of sheets to the 
carton. 25 pkgs. to the case. 


¥ te ™ ‘i ts 2% a 
7a eee oe. ae zt AP ee 4 
” es a a 7a de> 4% A A Pras « a 
es Aehaakir 


Stop Waste of ‘Toweling 


Dubltowls reduce the cost of towel service. Smaller in size, 
lower cost per sheet. Dispensed in pairs (a towel for each 
hand.) No second helping necessary. One Dubltowl wipes 
dry and its efficiency stops the careless user from wasting. 


Dubltowls have exceptional merit. Made of unbleached all- 
kraft stock free from caustics and chemicals. Strong, yet 
soft as a cloth towel. Can be used as readily on the face as 
on the hands. No harshness. Remarkably absorbent. Will 
not break up. Leave no objectionable lint or fuzz. 


Dubltowls combine every feature a paper 
towel should have—these four essentials: 


1, Instant Absorption. 2, Strength. 
3, Satisfactory Service. 4, Economy. 


Write or wire for prices, samples and name of nearby dis- 
tributor who can make immediate shipment. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


| =-DUBLTOWLS 


CD 
“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-YOU TRY IT” 
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The Finest Schools have 
“EBCO” STEEL PARTITIONS 


—in the Toilet Rooms 


Evernu ‘Lae - 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 
pats, 


Evernu is the perfect seat. The 
interior wall of speciat hard rubber 
of great strength and the outside 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic 
pressure into one lasting piece. 


No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 


No paint or varnish to wear off. The pure black hard rubber on an 
Evernu Seat is simply buffed until it shines. This fine appearance, 
with ordinary care, will out last the building. The hinge never 
loosens. The rapidly increasing list of Evernu installations includes 


schools of the following cities: 
SIDE from the fact that “EBCO” steel partitions 
are permanent and easier to keep attractive and 

clean, there is the important factor of sanitation. 


The increasing crowded condition of schools imposes 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF: 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Shreveport High School, 
Junior and Senior High School, 
Pine Bluff Junior High School, 


Shreveport, La. 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
In lis, Ind. 
Evans Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Woodrow Wilson School, 
Ohie State University, 
San Jose High School, 
Selingrove University, 


University Schools, 


Trinity School, 


Never Split Seat Company 


Frances E. Willard High School, 


Women’s Dormitory, U. of Rochester, 


Eugene, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Wausau, Wis. 





Dept. 137, Evansville, Indiana 


Founded 1905 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World. 


greater precaution against breeding places for disease 
germs in Toilet Rooms. 
steel, is impervious to moisture; 
other lurking places for germs, can’t rot, won’t rust, 
bend or break. 

Today, miore than ever before, you should consider 
the “EBCO” when building new or remodeling. Send 
today for our catalog. 


The “EBCO,” being solid 
has no crevices or 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
186 Lucas Street 


Columbus, Ohio 


“Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash Sinks, Steel Partitions 


A Board Member’s View of School Business 
Management 


A business man’s reaction on several phases 
of school administration was presented at the 
recent convention of the National Association of 
School Business Officials at Toronto, May 20, by 
Mr. Lewis J. Coath, member of the Chicago 
board of education. Mr. Coath addressed the 
meeting immediately after the reading of a 
paper on the Chicago plan of handling teachers’ 
pay rolls, read by Mr. Charles E. Gilbert, secre- 
tary of the Chicago board of education. Mr. 
Coath said in part: 

We represent the business branch of the board of 
education of Chicago. Mr. Gilbert, our secretary, in 
reading his address which must have been interesting 
to many of you gentlemen and ladies who have prob- 
lems equally as large as those we have to face, rather 
modestly refrained from telling you just how the 
board of education of Chicago succeeded in getting~ 
this highly systematized practise working in _ its 
offices. 

After all that period of dealing with the various 
Cc. P. A.’s and efficiency experts and other “system” 
theorists who are promoting their own schemes, we 
arrived at the conclusion someone must have made a 
large cross mark on the fences of our railroad 
yards for others in their fields of endeavor because 
those passing by on the trains managed to get off 
and find us very, very easy victims. We passed all 
through that period of disorganization and spending 
the money of our taxpayers only to find ourselves in 
the usual boiler of hot water. 


The system that our Mr. Gilbert presented to you 
to-day might permit me to offer a seed for each and 
every one of you to take home to your board members 
that I hope will take root and grow in your school 
system. he seed that I am anxious to plant is this: 
Develop within your own systems your own material, 
both men and women, who have already stood the test 
and have given the best years of their lives to your 
school organization. You can find just about as much 
good material as your organizations will require right 
under the roofs of your own offices. 


Mr. Gilbert has been with the Chicago board of 
education for 36 years, starting at the bottom of the 
ladder. He has lived our problems, from the very 
earliest start up until the present time. Mr. Byrns, 
our present business manager, has been with our 
board of education 30 years, also starting at the bot- 
tom; he has lived the problems of the board in our 
city. 

One city may differ from another, but there is no 
city different from its neighbor, large or small, when 
you come right down to the fundamentals of organi 
zation. Let us say that in considering any other 
business it is the man who has lived it who knows 
it; it is not the members of the board, because mem 


bers of the board come and go, and superintendents 
come and go; some are good and some are bad. But 
it is the men who have given years of their lives in 
the school systems, who I see in this room, and, I am 
iatecwet, have devoted their whole energies in this 
work. 

I have met many gentlemen here in my three-days’ 
visit who lead me to believe that each and every one 
of your boards might adopt the rule that Col. Edward 
B. Ellicott, the president of the board of education 
of Chicago has so successfully adopted, that has 
brought peace and harmony to our board of educa 
tion for the first time in many years—namely, have 
confidence in. your own people. Use the benefit of 
their years of experience, give them responsibility and 
back that responsibility. Do not erticize them when 
they make a little mistake—just charge it up to 
profit; remember, they will not make the same mis- 
take again. Develop your own material, do not im- 
port it. Stand by it and your board of education, 
regardless of where you live, will dwell in the sun- 
shine that we in Chicago are now enjoying. 

There is another thing I must congratulate our 
leader, Col. Ellicott, upon—and let me say, I am sorry 
you do not know him the way we know him—he is 
not only human, he is all human—all of him, and 
that is the greatest asset in the world, either in pub 
lic life or in big business. He holds confidence and 
respect for the men who are associating with him. 
We have tried to give the other fellow a chance in our 
organization, and those to whom we have given the 
chance have usually made good for us. Carry that 
home to your boards of education; let them experi- 
ment with it, and I know they will find it a very 
good policy. 

Personally, I am very enthusiastic about these con- 
ventions. I have attended a number of conventions 
during my time on the board, and have also attended 
many of the N. E. A. conventions. I want to say to 
you ladies and gentlemen assembled here that we, 
from Chicago, have truly profited by this trip. I 
shall go back to our board of education and say, 
“There is one convention that you can well afford to 
encourage, and send our various executives to.” We 
have four here this year; with your kind permission 
I will recommend sending ten next year. (Applause.) 


I want to compliment you on the very constructive 
work you are doing. Another thing that impressed 
me was the real sincerity of your organization. The 
size of the organization means nothing. 


I want to add that you have another work ahead 
of you. I think many of you are aware of it, because 
business men have vision. A certain piece of legisla- 
tion is being promoted at the present time in Wash- 
ington, well founded and well financed, which is 
making progress and demands watching and your 
attention, the pet project of the National Education 
Association of America—and I say frankly before each 
and every one of you, I have absolutely no respect 
for it, and am suspicious of its real purpose—namely 


a ca 


and Drinking Fountains.” 





the federal secretary of education, the man who may 
want to make your superintendent of schools an 
appointee for life and your superior, the man who 
wants to take your responsibilities and convert you 
into a human rubber stamp. That is the problem 
every one of you must give thought to. They are 
backed by millions, and you know as well as I that 
they are being supplied liberally and working fast. 


If you have any respect for the business organiza- 
tion of your board and the children in your com- 
munity and your taxpayers, then get into the times 
in which we live—namely, highly specialized times 
and let each man do the one thing that he is best 
fitted to do; let your superintendent of schools teach 
school; let your architect build buildings, and let 
your business manager be the real business manager. 
Do not allow any national association to reach that 
point where they can hand to the school system what 
was handed to the United States some years ago, 
namely the prohibition movement. Do not misunder 
stand me and consider that I am talking either for 
the wet or the dry side. We have watched these 
things come and go and know how these groups work, 
and I say to you right here and now that it should 
be the big problem with you for consideration and it 
is your sacred duty not to allow your board or your 
taxpayers to have the wool pulled over their eyes by 
superintendents of schools who want to further their 
own selfish ends. They are not competent; I never 
met a superintendent of a school whose judgment I 
would take for installing a $1500 bath-room in my 
own home because I am sure the darned thing would 
not work, if I followed his advice on any subject 
other than education. (Applause.) 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


—Dr. Louis G. Schwab, for many years a 
member of the board of education of Cincin- 
nati, O., died at his home in Cumminsville, on 
June 4th, after an illness of eight months. In 
addition to his service as a board member, Dr. 
Schwab was a member of the Union Board of 
High Schools, of which he was president, and 
was a director of the local city hospital. He 
was greatly interested in the progress of the 
city and in the advancement of the welfare of 
the city’s children through the schools. 


Services in honor of the doctor were held in 
all the city schools and resolutions of apprecia- 
tion were adopted by the board of education. 


—Colonel Amon A. Alling, president of the 
school board, presided at the dedication of the 
new Troup junior high school at New Haven, 
Conn. The speakers were Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
state commisioner of education, Principal W. H. 
Martin, a Protestant clergyman, a Catholic 
priest, and a Jewish rabbi. 
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For Stair Treads 
and Landings 


A special hard grade of Alberene is 
used for this purpose, with a surface 
which is smooth yet “toothed” and per- 
manently non-slipping. Furthermore, 
Alberene Stone steps and landings re- 
sist the most intense heat — will not 
fracture and fail. 


The Alberene Stone stairway 
above is in the Somerville, 
N. J., High School—J. N. 
Pierson and Son, Architects. 


For Toilets, Urinals and Showers 


The non-absorbent, non-staining properties 
of Alberene Stone, and the ease with which 
it can be fabricated and assembled without 
exposed metal in structures that are germ- 
proof, water-tight, odorless and sanitary, 
make it the material of all materials for this 
special class of work. 

To the right are toilets and urinals 

of Alberene Stone in Montclair, 


N. J., High School — Starrett and 
Van Vieck, Architects. 


Write for the Catalog and Detail Sheets 
showing the many applications of Alberene 
Stone in building construction and equipment. 
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ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Richmond St.Louis 


BERENE STO 


A werwrs FOR LIFETIME SERVICE svestrures 


Permanent Economy 


A true understanding of economy recognizes no “minor” features of building 
equipment, in the matter of serviceability. There should be but one standard 
of quality throughout, if maintenance cost is to be minimized. 


School equipment made of Alberene Stone—nature’s own age-old product— 
has the “life” which recommends it for permanent construction with the 
utmost investment value. It will last as long as the building—and give the 
best of service, year after year. 


Alberene Stone is hard, dense, close-grained, non-absorbent, non-staining— 
will not split or chip or scale or pit—is easily fabricated in any desired form— 
finishes to a satin-smooth surface that is easily cleaned and kept clean. And 
its color—a pleasing, even-toned light gray, blends harmoniously with any 
material used in surrounding construction and with any scheme of surface 
treatment. More than 40 years have proved Alberene Stone to be the pre- 
eminent material for the purposes pictured here and outlined below. 


it. Chemically inert, acid-and-alkali 


ments. 


The Sterling Chemistry Labora- 
tory, Yale University—pictured 
to the left — is completely 
equipped with Alberene Stone. 
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For Laboratory Equipment 


For this purpose, Alberene Stone is a 
recognized standard—every important lab- 
oratory built in the past 20 years has used 


re- 


sistant, non-absorbent, it is the preeminent 
material for table tops, shelving, sinks, 
fume hoods, peg boards, tanks—in chemi- 
cal, physical and domestic science depart- 
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Meet SaniTeny 








“That’s No Problem, Jim!” 


Not when you get each item of modern equip- 
ment for the preparation and serving of food 
from W. F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, Inc., 
1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
They've been Manufacturers and Kitcheneers 
| since 1852, and in those seventy-four years they've 

e as a done fine jobs from coast to coast. Dougherty’s 
Engineering Department will give you splendid 
co-operation in working out details—and at no 


message for you =: 


“Better drop DOUGHERTY aa line today!” 





Sani-Terry’s homely philosophy will help you build 
a bigger business. His service to you is free. RELIABLE! ECONOMICAL! 
The sayings of Sani-Terry have been made up into PRACTICAL! EFFICIENT! 

a series of colored posters to hang on your walls, 





paste over your back bar or in your window. He 
talks about the goodness of the things you serve 
and the sanitary way you serve them. 

These colored posters with the smiling face of Sani- 
Terry, filling your store with sunshine, cost you 
nothing. The sayings of Sani-Terry are all about 
your store. He doesn’t even mention that Sani- 
Onyx and Sani-Metal are the best 
equipment for sanitary, lasting 
service. No advertising appears 
on these posters. This poster 
service is offered you free to help 
you build a better business. Take 
advantage of it now. Mail the 


Sani Ti Says: . . 
cot doen font te oo coupon for the complete series of 


26 Sani-Terry Posters. There is 





no obligation. Just your name 
This ts a miniature repro- ° 
duction of one of the 26 and address brings you the com- 


Sani-Terry Colored Post- ° ; 
ers. The full size is 14” plete series — without charge — 
x 28". Each one differ- 


* * & 
ent. All unusual, witty Now Or later. Mail the coupon— Efficient Kitchens 


and applying to your busi- ° on i 
ness. Mail the coupon let Sani-Terry help you build a 


for the entire series. 


FREE New. bigger,better business. Do it now. and Dining Rooms 
: | require careful planning 














dp S b Consult with us on your Kitchen and Dining Room 
; = Ss needs. Take advantage of our information and long 
f O experience on special school equipment. 
; * Regardless of the kindred information you may have 
i 20 Sani Building, North Chicago, Ill. on file, you will find the suggestions and data of our 
: Engineering Department thoroughly worth while. 
‘ Selling Organ ization for Murriett v Manufacturing Co. and 
3 Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. Layouts and estimates gladly furnished entirely with- 
ee ae ee ae, SO Oe bm om em oy out obligation. 
| SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
20 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Ill. | 
| Gentlemen : th ¢ 
Please send me without cost or obligation your series of “26 Sani-Terry” Q V Co . 
| Posters. I will use them to build my business. | L ” 
| sh «+t rhs bad eter eon 00.6 646460006 66040 ccbeunetes ss deer béodees oes ] 519 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
i EE Se eae ne en ee eeCadeesS (ksheRhowdeeeeé idtnheweoe | 
tibia Vuebtnersaecusssures veeseteeeeoveveseees I arate | EVERYTHING 
onan a a i aan. cee Gs ae ae eee Ge ee ee oO a toe or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 
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Our Engineering Department 
under the direction of men 
qualified in Hotel, 


rant and Cafeteria 


Restau- 
Equip- 
ment layouts, will help you 
with any food serving ques- 
tion you-may have without 


obligation on your part. 


CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS LOUISVILLE 
CLEVELAND MUSKOGEE DETROIT 
ATLANTA BUFFALO PITTSBUKGH 


for which it is famous. 
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The Commodore Perry Hotel 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Named for the illustrious Commander of the Erie fleet during the 
war of 1812—has installed 


Van 6guipment for the 
Pouctietinne gf fod 


and like the heroic endurance of Commodore Perry, Van Equipment 
was selected because of 


"That Enduring Quality” 


nVan Ran 


Famous for its sturdy construction and for 
the thought given to each individual installation for efficient service 
and arrangement for economy. 


She 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


SFA Cincinnati soe 


KANSAS CITY 
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J. A. HADLEY, Manager 














Recent Contracts 
Obtained by VAN 


Neil House 
Columbus, Ohio 
Fred Harvey System 
Union Station, 
Chicago, II. 
Hollenden Hotel 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ambassador Hotel 
Palm Beach, Florida 
Columbus Hotel 
Miami, Florida 
Atlanta Athletic Club 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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ECONOMIES IN SCHOOLHOUSING 
(Continued from Page 42) 
chemistry, two in music, and one in millinery. 
It is doubtful if more than 30 feet of black- 
board was required in any one of these six 
rooms. A reduction of investment of $700 
might be figured in this case. 

The data of Tables I and II are brought to- 
gether in Table III. The interpretations already 
given allows this table to serve as a summary, 
presenting a total view of the situation where 
all types of rooms are considered. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

After a generous allowance of blackboard is 
made in all types of rooms for teachers and 
pupils, in proportion to the extent of service 
as measured by the test of use, it may be con- 
cluded that 40 per cent of all the blackboards 
now installed in junior and senior high schools 
might be removed without imposing any handi- 
cap upon instruction. This, however, would bé- 
conditioned upon whether or not the reductions 
were made with proper recognition of the fact 
that the extent to which the blackboard is used 


depends almost entirely upon the subject taught. 
The investigation here reported included an 
analysis of use by subjects and is now being 
extended to include approximately 1,000 rooms 
in order that more reliable subject use may be 
subsequently reported. 

In the 394 rooms reported upon, a net saving 
of $33,700 might have been effected without loss 
of service, thus making available funds for the 
housing of a considerable number of additional 
children or otherwise improving housing con- 
ditions. 

Under modern methods of high school teach- 
ing the prevailing amount of blackboard is not 
only excessive and useless, but actually imposes 
a handicap upon teaching by preventing the 
installation of much needed tacking space and 
bulletin boards. This will be borne out by 
observing in any high school the amount of 
expensive blackboard covered with burlap, or 
pasted over with posters, exhibits and charts. 
It may further be noted that blackboards absorb 
much of the light often needed in many class- 





TABLE I11. Maximum Pupil Use of Blackboards in 394 Regular and Special Rooms in Junior and Senior High 
Schools 


Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum number of 


. at the blackboard at any one time during the week. 

Items tabulated 0 1-£ 6-10 11-15 — 21 25 “> ow 30 “sen 
Numer OF MOGs ics cc ccccdeccsces 100 78 48 : a4 : 54 2 2 304 
Running feet of blackboard space. . 3,348 3,571 2,270 2, 736 3,043 1,659 a = ej 
Total number of pupils............. 0 234 384 663 “7. 667 ‘ 44 . wa. 3, 
Average blackboard space per err Weeiws 15.2 5.9 4.1 3. 2. 2. 2. éeeesene 
om the total —, eee = = 25.5 19.7 12.1 12.9 13.7 7.3 5.8 aT 99.5 
Cumulative number of rooms and 

per cent Of total... ccccccccsccccecsccers 

100 
(a) With no students..............--25.3% 220 
(b) With 5 students or less............... 45% oars 
> 

(ec) With 10 students or less........ senha 57.1% os 

amt 
(d) With 15 students or less............... 70% Oe 
(e) With 20 students or less....... 83.7% or 

€ oOo, 
(f) With 25 students or less........ ere 96.3% eee 
of, 

(g) With 26 students or over.............. 99.5% 


rooms, thus impairing vision as well as giving 
to the rooms a dismal, depressing appearance. 

The data presented in this article would seem 
to justify the following recommendations: 


1. School officials contemplating new build- 
ings should run an experimental test of the use 
to which blackboards are put under the system 
of instruction in their schools. If results agree 
substantially with those reported the following 


schedule of installation may safely be adopted. 


2. In regular recitation rooms in junior and 


senior high schools 45 per cent of the rooms 
should have blackboard on the front wall only; 
35 per cent of the rooms should have blackboard 
on the. front and side walls, and in twenty per 
cent of the rooms blackboard on the front, side 
and rear walls. 


3. In all special rooms, including physies, 
chemistry, biology, 


general science, music, 
drawing, typing, clothing, art, foods, sewing, 
and cooking, blackboards should be installed 


in accordance with the following schedule: In 
80 per cent of the rooms ten feet of blackboard 
on the forward wall; in twenty per cent of the 
rooms twenty feet of blackboard on the forward 
wall. 

4. In the interest of improving teaching con- 
ditions, lighting, and economy, it may be reec- 
ommended that in buildings already constructed, 
a considerable portion of the blackboard might 
be removed for installation in new buildings and 
tacking board substituted in its place. 

A number of studies applying the test of use 
to current standards in school planning have 


been completed or are under way. The results 


obtained all point to the possibility of materially 
reducing building costs, without impairing or 
limiting the educational utility of the plant. 
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everywhere, 
and never a 


DURIRON 


Duriron is a solid cast metal alloy 
as resistant to corrosives as glass. 


It requires no coating, lining, or 
“treating,” being acid-proof entirely 
through its structure. 


Duriron drain pipe and fittings, 
sinks, sink outlets, traps, drains, 
exhaust fans and similar equipment 
are now installed in thousands of 
high schools, new and old. 


Higher in first cost, it is an es- 
sential economy in that it elimi- 
nates repairs, replacements, damage 
to building, and unsanitary condi- 
tions resulting from leaking acid. 


Duriron is produced only by 
The Duriron Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL BOARDS 

School board members from all Rhode Island 
cities and towns assembled in Providence on 
Friday, May 28, 1926, to attend the eighth semi- 
annual conference of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Public School Officials. These meetings 
of the combined school committees of the state 
were held in the assembly halls of the Rhode 
Island College of Education and included morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions in addition to a mid- 
day luncheon. 

Mr. Everett C. Potter, chairman of the Cran- 
ston school board, formally opened the confer- 
ence with an address of welcome. “As school 
board members from the different communities 
of the state of Rhode Island, it is our task to 
provide the means that are necessary to make 
the instruction in our schools of the highest 
order. As committee members we must see our 
problem and understand it. The time for guess- 
ing has long passed by. In the city of Cran- 
ston, where I reside, we are endeavoring to 
solve the problem of adequate accommodations 
by building and dedicating a new school struc- 
ture for our children almost every year. In 
other parts of the state school boards are pro- 
ceeding in a similar manner. Recent legisla- 
tion raising the age of compulsory education has 
forced hundreds of children to remain in school 
for a longer period than heretofore and has 
necessitated the erection of additional buildings. 
We must not lag in our striving to provide our 
boys and girls with the necessary facilities.” 

In his message to members of Rhode Island 
school boards, Dr. Walter E. Ranger, Commis- 
sioner of Education, pointed out some of the 
salient needs of our schools at the present time. 
In part he said: “Public education is a perma- 
nent institution that will endure through the 
ages. For this reason school systems should 
not be subjected to sudden changes. Every 
school department must have its own organi- 
zation and its own experiences. Therefore, it 
is neither wise nor profitable to attempt to 
imitate or emulate everything new which one 
may read or hear about. Similar to our courts, 
each community must decide upon its own policy. 

“At present all over this great land of ours 
throngs of young men and young women are 
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seeking to enter the colleges and universities. 
There is not sufficient room to admit them all. 
In fact, many of those who are seeking admit- 
tance to higher institutions of learning cannot 
profit from a college education. It would wrong 
and injure many of these young people to pur- 
sue the old standard college course. To care 
adequately for these youth we must provide 
other avenues for them to travel in the pursuit 
of their advanced education. 

“There is today a host of agencies which are 
seeking to intrude upon our school schedule. 
Some of these agencies are propagating their 
own ideas rather than those ideas which would 
operate for the best interests of the schools. 
We are requested to observe special days and 
special weeks almost without number. Unfor- 
tunately it is absolutely impossible to correlate 
most of these special observances with the reg- 
ular work of the schools. 

“The election of school boards should be so 
organized that their existence will be almost 
continuous. Following election the absolute in- 
dependence of the school committee is a neces- 
sity. As a sound business proposition every 
school committee should prepare and adopt a 
budget and attempt to follow this budget as 
closely as the welfare of the school system will 
permit. Such a procedure is only fair and just 
to those who are supplying the funds which are 
so necessary for the proper maintenance of our 
educational institutions.” 

The principal address of the morning was 
delivered by Mr. William L. Sweet, chairman 
of the Providence school board. The title of 
Mr. Sweet’s speech was “The Organization of 
the Providence School Board under the Strayer 
System Act.” In part he spoke as follows: 
“In that a more modern system of education 
might be established in the city of Providence, 
the Rhode Island State Legislature, at its 1925 
session, passed the so-called ‘Strayer System 
Act.’ Under this legislation the former school 
committee of more than thirty members was 
replaced by a school committee of seven. When 
the new school committee assumed its duties it 
adopted a new set of by-laws in accordance with 
the recommendations of Dr. George D. Strayer 
of Columbia University. These recommenda- 
tions were made by Dr. Strayer following a sur- 
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vey made by him of the Providence school sys- 
tem. 

“Under this new set of by-laws the superin- 
tendent of schools is the chief administrative 
agent of the school committee. Moreover, these 
by-laws clothe the superintendent of schools of 
the city of Providence with considerable power. 
He is the actual administrator of the school sys- 
tem, for which he is held strictly accountable 
and responsible. The school board is _ repre- 
sentative of the public and responsible to the 
public. The superintendent of schools is assisted 
by a deputy superintendent of schools, an assist- 
ant superintendent of secondary schools, an as- 
sistant superintendent of elementary schools, an 
assistant of research and guidance, an assistant 
of vocational education and buildings. These 
assistant superintendents are required to make 
frequent reports to the superintendent. Other 
administrative officers under the superintendent 
are: A director of health and physical educa- 
tion, a director of music, a director of attend- 
ance and discipline, a director of manual arts, 
a director of household arts and a purchasing 
agent. It is the duty of the superintendent of 
schools to prepare and present the budget to 
the school committee. When approved by the 
school board it is forwarded to the city council. 
This can call for an appropriation not exceeding 
35 per cent of the average amount raised by 
general taxation during the three preceding 
fiscal years. 

“The school board meets regularly twice a 
month. Special meetings and conferences may 
be held at other times. Private conferences 
must be held from time to time for the protec- 
tion of the persons involved. The capabilities 
of a candidate or a member of the department 
cannot be impartially discussed in an open meet- 
ing. There are no ‘Star Chamber’ proceedings 
at these conferences, merely open discussions. 
In the appointment of teachers first considera- 
tion is given to local candidates. Inasmuch as 
we cannot always grow from within, it will 
always make for the best interests of the school 
system to refrain from building a Chinese wall 
about our city. 

“A building program which aims to provide 
for the needs of the future is now under way. 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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Sewanee 
Laboratory Furniture 


If there is any department of school work in which it is absolutely 
essential to have the best in Laboratory Furniture, that is the Department 
of Science. 





Better equipment always means more thorough work on the part of the 
instructor and more intelligent reciprocation on the part of the: student. 
Instinctively, both teachers and pupils enjoy their work to a greater extent 
and profit more from it. ‘ 


We illustrate only a few of the hundreds of designs of Laboratory Fur- 
niture, for the teaching of the sciences and arts, shown in the latest edition 
of the Kewaunee Book—the most complete volume on the subject of Labo- 
ratory Furniture for Schools ever published. 





It contains 416 pages with 46 views of buildings and model installations 
and with some of the desks reproduced in natural colors. The book will 
be sent without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official who replies, 
giving his position and using the stationery of the institution. Address all 
inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Mig. Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss, Baton Rouge Phoenix 
Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. El Paso Salt Lake City 


Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 
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No. 699 
PHYSICS TABLE 
A simple, popular Ke- 
waunee design, with gas 


connections and a wood 
crossbar. 


ww 


No. 14223 
COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 
This design is practical for use as a student’s 
desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
and eight smaller drawers and four cup! 
Very solidly constructed and finely finished, 
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No. 1006 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 


i 


No. 1302 
ELECTRICAL DESK 

Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 
four. ach student has one small drawer exclu- 
sively. ‘The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 
polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 
end of desk. 





No. 1938 

SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCH 

A desk for individual use, 


Equipped with all-steel non-break- 
able vise. 
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School Cafeteria equipped with Gunn Lino Tables 


Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 


(Concluded from Page 154) 

This building program, as planned by the super- 
intendent of schools, will cost $5,000,000. This 
building program provides for three new junior 
high school buildings and extensive additions 
to several of the grammar school structures. 
These buildings will be so constructed that they 
will insure efficiency of management and opera- 
tion on the one hand and still be beautiful in 
architectural design on the other. The plans 
provide ample grounds around each building. 

“Under the Strayer-System Plan, the Provi- 
dence school board is, as it should be, absolutely 
independent of all other departments in the city. 
As it should be, the administrative officer of the 
school committee is the superintendent of 
schools. The members of a school committee 
may be justly compared to the directors of a 
corporation, and the school superintendent may 
be compared to the manager. Like the direc- 
tors of a corporation, the members of a school 
board as individuals have no more authority than 
the citizen on the street. For this and other 
reasons individuals should be discouraged from 
approaching members of the school committee 
directly. Textbooks should be selected by the 
school committee, following the recommendation 
of the superintendent based on the judgment 
of a committee of selected teachers. Salaries 
should be fixed on the basis of a comparison of 
what is being paid in other cities and the finan- 
cial condition of this city.” 

“The Platoon School” was the title of the 
first address which was delivered at the after- 
noon session. Mr. William S. Steere, assistant 
superintendent of the Providence schools, was 
the speaker upon this subject. 

The final address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Mr. James M. Glass, Director of 
Junior High Schools for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The subject of Mr. Glass’s speech was 
“The Function of Junior High Schools.” 

At the business meeting, which concluded the 
conference, Mrs. Anne Allinson of Providence 
was elected president of the association for the 
ensuing year. The other officers as named are: 
Honorary president, Dr. Walter E. Ranger, 
Commissioner of Education; vice-presidents, 
Samuel Lincoln, East Providence; Sumner 
Mowry, South Kingston; Mrs. G. E. B. James, 
Richmond; Dr. Clinton Wilbur, Foster; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard D. Allen, Providence; 


executive committee, John K. Fenner, Cranston; 
Mrs. Alice B. Wilson, Barrington, and Mrs. Myra 
B. Morse, Pawtucket. 

CHATS DURING RECESS 

At Council Bluffs, Iowa, 112 high school stu- 
dents, while the principal was absent for a day, 
participated in a “sneak.” The school board 
and superintendent promptly disciplined the 
offenders. Thereupon R. F. Myers, principal, 
was hung in effigy. The school board itself split 
on the issue. Those voting to uphold Principal 
Myers’ policy were J. R. Day, J. A. Williams, 
Mattie Harl and Henry Peterson. Opposed to 
Principal Myers were President McMillen, 
Thomas Davies and Edwin Probst. 

—Some school boards do insist upon being 
orderly and decorous. The school board of dis- 
trict No. 16, Canon City, Colorado, employed 
two deputy sheriffs in order to maintain proper 
order at a recent meeting. 

—At Wichita, Kansas, the recall of H. B. 
Damon, a member of the school board, is sug- 
gested. He is charged, according to newspaper 
reports, with having made 36 irritating and 
meaningless speeches, delaying the regular 
business of the board. One meeting had to be 
extended until 2 o’clock in the morning. 

—Henry Ford has bought, unknown to the 
townsfolk of Sterling, Mass., three stones, in- 
cluding the cornerstone of the country school 
which Mary Sawyer attended, and which has 
been immortalized in verse in “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” The stones were sold at a price of $5 
each. 

—The board of education of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, decided upon a rule whereby girl high 
school graduates were not allowed to wear 
dresses valued at more than $15. When a pro- 
test against this rule came from the poorer par- 
ents the board rescinded it. 

—A New York City district superintendent 
holds that soft speech is a teacher’s biggest 
asset. Perhaps, the irate mother who comes to 
the schoolhouse for a fracas could profit by the 
injunction to temper her voice! 

—Children of migratory farm families have 
little time to attend school according to an in- 
vestigation made by the National Child Labor 
Committee in Denver, in 1925. Children of fam- 
ilies coming into Denver late in the fall of 1924 
missed more than half the entire school year, 


GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


‘LINO’ Tables 


for Cafeterias 
are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 


No Breakage of Tops 
Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





and three-fifths of the children were retarded in 
their grades. 

—The members of the school board of Genesee, 
Idaho, purchased, in their private capacity, the 
local opera house for the use of student basket 
ball games and dances. Officially the board was 
too cramped for funds to engage in the project. 
Certainly some school board! 


Weeding Out School Fraternities 

President George H. Jones of the high school 
board at Oak Park, Illinois, recently made a 
public statement regarding the effort made to 
rid the schools of fraternities and sororities. 
The experience of the board has been that short 
time suspension of pupils for belonging to secret 
societies was not effective. When a number of 
boys were suspended recently, attorneys ap- 
peared and asked for reinstatement. 


“They proposed,” said Mr. Jones, “that if the 
board would immediately reinstate the sus- 
pended members they would—first, turn over 
names of other students they said belonged to 
fraternities; second, deliver to the board the 
charters of all fraternities existing in our high 
school; third, get an agreement from the head- 
quarters of the high school fraternities that no 
more charters would be issued to members of 
our school. The board took up the matter and 
replied as follows: 


_“The board has given very careful considera- 
tion to the matter under discussion tonight rela- 
tive to the request of the committee of parents 
in regard to the immediate re-instatement of 
the suspended students. We have unanimously 
come to the conclusion, based on the best infor- 
mation obtainable, that such action would be 
impossible, as it would not accomplish the de- 
sired end. As a matter of fact, the experience 
of other schools has been that where boys have 
been taken back after short suspension the re- 
sults have not been beneficial either to the sus- 
pended pupils or to the school.” 


—The cornerstone of the new elementary 
school at Cliffside Park, N. J., was laid on May 
29th. Mr. James W. Mahoney was in charge of 
the exercises, while Mr. H. F. Goemann, presi- 
dent of the school board, made the principal 
address. Addresses were also made by Mr. 
Mahoney, Mr. George B. Wheeler, Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving Bray, Mr. James M. Akin, Mr. 
C. E. Velsey, and Mr. G. F. Hall. 
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HEY took no chances when equipping the kitchens of the 
tremendous Federal Reserve Bank Building in New York. 
Careful analysis of the cooking requirements resulted in the 
installation of Vulcan Hot-Top Gas Ranges. There are reasons. Get 
them from your local gas company or kitchen equipment dealer, or 
write us today. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. Vulcan Division, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. {Pacific Coast Distributor—North- 
west Gas & Elect. Equipt. Co., Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco. } 
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Annual School Building Repairs 


(Concluded from Page 53) 


SURVEY SHEET REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 


__ SHEET METAL STEEL COMINGS VENTHATORS 


PLUMBING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


CARPENTER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION — 








FORM I. 


The city of Philadelphia has for many years 
maintained a thorough system of annual re- 
pairs, which has made it possible to continue 
in efficient service a large number of buildings 
erected during the last half of the last cen- 
tury. The Philadelphia plan is simple. 
spring, in February or March, the expert build- 
ing superintendents of the Building and Repair 
Department inspect each of the school buildings 
in the city. The inspection is complete and 
thorough, beginning with the roof and ending 
with the walks, fences, and playground appa- 
ratus. Every room and every nook and corner 
in each building is completely inspected, and 
considerable attention is paid to the mechanical 
equipment, the plumbing and sanitary appa- 
ratus, etc. 
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After all the buildings Ch loke 
have been inspected the KH 
entire recommendations I HH 
are gone over by Mr. J. : 4 
D. Cassell, superintend- a 
ent of buildings, and a | | 


Form I is used, for making memorandums, 
and where necessary, further complete details 
ure recorded separately. After a building has 
been thoroughly inspected, the items are divided 
into two classes: those which are considered 
absolutely necessary, and those which are con- 
sidered desirable. An estimate is made of the 
cost of each necessary repair item and of each 
desirable repair item and these estimates are 
tabulated on large sheets. 

Form II is a large sheet which contains space 
for the necessary and the desirable repairs on 
fifty-four buildings. The sheet measures 27” by 
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schedule for work is for- 
mulated for the summer 
vacation months. The 
essential repairs are in- 
variably taken care of and 
a program of desirable re- 
pairs is worked out with- 
in the limits of the ap- 
propriations available. 

The plan has been in use for a considerable 
number of years, and has made it possible for 
the city of Philadelphia to keep its plant in 
excellent condition at all times, and to avoid 
those major rebuilding operations which are the 
result of neglect and carelessness, and which 
show themselves in 
buildings. 


run-down conditions of 


The Purchase, Storage, and Distribution of 
Supplies 


(Continued from Page 71) 


the coming fiscal year. If these supplies are 
approved by the superintendent, or other ad- 
ministrative officer to whom such approval is 
delegated, the purchasing department should 
then furnish the estimated cost of the same, 
and the compilation of these figures, together 
with salaries, maintenance, capital outlay, debt 
service, etc., should form the official budget. 

In this manner an amount of supplies, rep- 
resented for convenience in dollars, is budgeted 
for each school. If during the year any admin- 
istrative officer, supervisor, or principal desires 
to change the character but not the value of 
supplies not already bought, he should be per- 
mitted to do so. 


A distinction should be made between a 
budget and a requisition. A budget is an esti- 
mate of the needs of a department or activity 
for a given period of time, usually a fiscal year. 
A requisition is a request for the purchase and 
delivery of all or a portion of the supplies pre- 
viously budgeted. 

Requisitions from all departments or activi- 
ties should go first to the administrative head 
for approval. They should then be passed on 
to the financial officer, or some one delegated 
by him to supply the information, who should 
indicate on the face of the requisition the 
amount budgeted for the particular depé™&ment, 
school, or activity making the requisition, the 
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SUPT OF BUILDINGS 


SuPT OF SCHOOLS 


BUILDINGS REPAIR CIVART 


THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION ——— PHILADELPHIA 


FORM Il. 


amount expended or expense incurred on behalf 
of the requisitioning party, the balance avail- 
able, and the estimated 
requisitioned. 


cost of the supplies 


The information thus assembled, compiled 
and tabulated should be presented to the board 
of education, and if the requisitions are found 
to be within the budget allowances they should 
be, and usually are, approved for purchase and 
passed back to the purchasing department with 
authorization to purchase. 

A satisfactory form of requisition is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. E 

It is advisable to purchase supplies in as 
large quantities as practicable for the benefit 
of the lower prices given on large quantities. 
On orders of any size bids should be taken. 
The bid form in Fig. 2 has been used with 
good results. 


After the bids have been received and the 
lowest and best bid determined, a purchase order 
should be filled out and sent to the vendor whose 
bid has been accepted. 

If the goods are to be delivered direct to 
school buildings, five copies of the purchase 
order (Fig. 3) should be made out. The original 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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Peterson Furniture 
or Laboratory and Library” 








The experience of thirty-five years of specialization is embodied in the 
design and construction of Peterson Furniture for the laboratory and library. 
Thirty-five years of progress—years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality 
and service resulting in a growth from a work bench in a single room to a most 
modern woodworking plant covering sixty thousand square feet and equipped 
with the best machinery and methods known to the craft. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Peterson’s Standard Library Furniture 
meets all the requirements of a school li- 
brary and combines beauty of design with 
the highest type of construction to insure a 
long useful life of service. We also manu- 
facture furniture of special design when 
necessary. Mail floor plans of the rooms you 
f wish to furnish and we will be pleased to 
send blueprints, specifications and estimate. 
This service is without cost or obligation. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Peterson’s Laboratory Furniture commands 
a leading position in schools throughout the 
country. Years of specialization has sup- 
plied the knowledge and skill to design and 
build laboratory furniture giving entire sat- 
isfaction. Where quality and dependable 
furniture counts you will find Peterson Fur- 
niture. A wide range of sizes and styles en- 
ables you to make selections most suitable 
for your particular requirements. 


Designed Right and Built for Service 


Write for Laboratory Catalog No. 14-A. 


Correct in design, quality construction and a dependable service 
recommend Peterson Furniture as standard for your schools. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 
DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK KENT, O, DENVER OMAHA 
. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. IALLAS 

GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND, VA. DALLAS 
SHERIDAN, WYO. HOUSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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Bradley o 


Washfountains 





PROMOTE BOTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 
SANITATION 


‘“*The First Cost 


REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
pond require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 

number required, They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every of 
public lavatories, there is no re 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


JANITOR SERVICE 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 
Crane Technical High Schoel, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz H 6 
Austin High School, 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
‘ond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr 





Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, 


Woodland Union High School. 


Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 


Write for Catalog 


Wisconsin 


Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font 


made of 


BRONZE 
BRASS 


IRON 


For ages these three metals have been 
used in outdoor service. They are 
everywhere accepted because of their 
ability to withstand exposure and 
abuse. 


Lasts a Lifetime 
for 


School Yards -- Playgrounds 


Patented Write for Booklet “What to Know 
Anti-freezing About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


Also dependable, long life Drinking Fountains and Bubbler 
Heads for School Buildings. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 
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Children need pure, refreshing 
drinking water free from all danger of 
contamination 


The Century patented bubbler heads with interior 
concealed regulators supply the right amount of water 
without waste, an important consideration to school 
officials. The water emerges from the bubbler head 
in perfect bubbles never too high or too low. The 
Century built self-closing stop cocks are positive in 


action. 
Group Fountains 
Are Both Practical & Economical 


The fountain pictured here is our No. A-23 with four bub- 
bler heads. It can also be furnished in smaller sizes with two 
and three bubbler heads. 

The basin is white porcelain enameled, with roll rim. All 
exposed fittings are brass, heavily nickel plated. The water 
is supplied to the bubblers through a 3%” galvanized supply 
pipe or a nickel plated brass supply pipe can be furnished at 
a slightly higher price. 

We manufacture a complete line of drinking fountains for 
schools. Send for our new catalogue which gives complete 
specifications and prices. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 


309 N. Ellinois St. Belleville, I11. 








The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use 
in Schools. 

All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
from heavily designed patterns. No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
lation once made will last a lifetime. Puro Fountains 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. They are 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con- 
tinual care of enameled goods. 


Write today for Our Catalog. 
Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
Haydenville, Mass. 
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The NEWEST Improvement in FOLDING CHAIRS Construction 


CLARIN CHAIRS 


Meet Every School Requirement 


Comfort, good looks, light weight, compactness, ease of setting up and 
folding—are all the desirable features embodied in Clarin Chairs plus strength 
and durability to a degree hitherto unknown in a folding chair. This un- 
equalled strength and durability is the result of scientific design and a new 
principle of construction. The frames of Clarin Chairs are made entirely of 
steel rolled into our patented tubular-channel form, with all stationary joints 
permanently welded. 


























LIGHT IN WEIGHT — QUIET. Clarin a wide variety of finishes with seats of wood, 
Chairs weigh only 8% pounds—a pound more leatherette or tapestry in harmonizing shades. 
than the average wooden chair and 6% 


pounds less than the average steel chair. EASILY SET UP AND FOLDED. A child 
Quietness in setting up and use is secured can set up or fold a Clarin Chair easily and 
through the rigid tubular-channel construc- quickly without danger of pinching fingers. 
tion and the use of rubber tips on legs. Awkward stooping or fumbling is entirely 









unnecessary. 

LOW IN COST. The cost of Clarin Chairs . 
is but a trifle compared with the long and VERY COMPACT. Clarin Chairs fold to 
satisfactory service which they are guaran- 4% thickness of only 1% inches, requiring a 


teed to render. The durability eliminates ™inimum storage space when not in use. 
frequent replacements and the first cost is a They fold absolutely flat and can be easily 
little more than the cheap wooden chair and ‘tacked. 

less than wooden chairs of better grade. 









FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE. The steel 

frame of Clarin Chairs is guaranteed for a 

BEAUTIFUL. Clarin Chairs are simple service of five years or more and will be 

in design, free from useless ornamentation replaced if damaged or unsuited for service 

and possess a beauty which is in harmony at any time through defective workmanship 
wherever they are used. They are made in or material. 




















Write or Wire us for a sample Clarin Chair to be sent on approval. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 2448-2454 N. Crawford Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Except seat and rubber leg-tips) 














(Continued from Page 158) 
copy should be sent to the vendor, one copy 
should be filed in the purchasing office, one 
for the permanent file of the school or depart- 
ment making the requisition, one to be verified ae 


supplies constantly being used up, such as paper, 
pencils, chalk, sweeping compound, brooms, and 
the many other educational and custodial sup- 
plies necessary to the efficient operation of a 
THIS IS NOT AN ORDER moderre educational system. Where such a cen- 

by the requisitioning official and returned to re nuoueconeeonaen ; 


ar wists tee ot yu car rn ; urxicornmosonrswue | tral warehouse is maintained a_ perpetual 
purchasing office, and one that may be markec on anes inventory card record system is imperative. 


“Shortage” by the requisitioning official in case These cards should be designed to show the 
the entire order should not be delivered at one quantities and value of the goods received into 
time. In the case of supplies purchased for a the warehouse and the quantities and values 
central warehouse to go into stock on hand, delivered to the various school buildings and 
only three copies of the purchase order are departments. In this manner, at any given 
time, it will be possible to compute educational 
costs with but little effort. It is advisable to 
make small deliveries often and to be prepared 
to give emergency service to any school whose 
principal may be slightly lacking in foresight. 

In the handling of supplies, as in every other 
phase of school activity, the welfare of the child 
should be the objective constantly kept in mind. 
Whether the system be a small one in which the 
duties of purchasing agent, supply commis- 
sioner, warehouse foreman, business manager 
and secretary of the board are combined in one 


necessary. 

Upon receipt of the goods at the central ware- 
house or the verification of the purchase order 
by the official making the requisition, the in- 
voice should be approved by the purchasing 
agent and placed in line for payment. 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


---REQUISITION--- NOTICE: Keep duplicate for your files 


ABOVE PRICES F.O. B. DESTINATION ‘ We Siler Furviah Prom Stock 


Note Neo requests honored enicss meade on thie biann 
ee be ee tee 


Lakewood, O. 192. 


te 





The following supplies are needed in my department 





SCHOOL OR DEPARTMENT 








re THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
A numbering system should be used for 
- requisitions which would indicate not only the 
filing number of the requisition, but also its 
source and delivery destination. If there are 
many schools or departments in the system a 
combination number and letter will be desirable. 
If this numbering system is followed through 
iceals thine osinins the bid forms and purchase orders, and if it 
Supouse’ Groumwedsss<.+ee is insisted upon that vendors place these num- 
Balance eveileble....... a bers upon invoices and packages for delivery, 
me much valuable time, temper, and irritation will 
be saved. 

School systems having a half dozen or more 
school plants will doubtless have better supply 
FORM 1. service if a central warehouse is maintained for 


e Labewons IP78 PURCHASING OFFICE 1684 Werres Reed 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Lakewood, Ohio, 3/1/26 
Cleveland, 0. 


Please furnish the following gouds at the prices below specified Order No. 7200 i800 


| 
eee ; 


Thie te not an oréer for materiale, but wed 
es & cample fors. 


Ship vie; Bickle PYate © KR, Pocky Piver Station 
Teo; Lakewood High School 


Net Total 
e 7 — ee 
LAKEWOOD BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Ori¢inal eréer which goes 
te the Vendor. ® 





Amount of 
This requis ition......+. 


NOTICE —oer Order Nember mast appenr on sil tnveiees and Pochages 
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person, or a large and many-headed system it 
should never be forgotten that the primary 
function of the school system is the training 
of future citizens and that any economy which 
hinders the proper functioning of the system 
is false economy. 

BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 

(Concluded from Page 68) 

splendid arrangement has been entered into 
with some of the cafeterias, whereby a repre- 
sentative of the bank calls daily at the school 
for the money to be deposited. 


In order to safeguard the finances of the cafe- 
teria, an arrangement has been made to bond 
the persons handling money, and as an addi- 
tional precautio':, burglar and hold-up insurance 
has been taken out. A profit and loss statement 
is rendered each month to the director of voca- 
tional education and the supervisor of home 
economics education. At the end of each school 
year the books of the cafeteria are audited by 
a certified public accountant. 


Cooperation with Other Departments 

It has been possible to arrange for close co- 
operation between the school cafeterias and the 
commercial departments for all business trans- 
actions. In certain instances, close cooperation 
is secured between the home economics depart- 
ment and the cafeterias, in that large quantity 
cookery is possible by having an outlet for its 
sale through the regular cafeteria channels. 


General supervision of the lunchroom has 
been most satisfactorily carried out through 
organized student units. Each student unit is 
under the direction of a member of the school 
faculty. The school faculty, therefore, has been 
closely in touch with lunchroom discipline and 
student organization. It has been necessary to 
have a clearly defined educational campaign in 
order to have students select the proper kinds 
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of food. All departments of the school have 
cooperated in this work. 


The school cafeteria offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for instruction in the right food habits, 
promotes sociability, and is valuable as a busi- 
ness proposition. It provides for the child more 
wholesome food than would be possible without 
the proper kind of a cafeteria. Training in 
good health habits is emphasized as well as 
training in the proper selection of food. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


—O. H. Plenzke of Menasha, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin City Superintendents’ 
Association. F. G. Bishop of Two Rivers, con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. L. R. Creutz of 
Monroe and C. A. Rubado of Plymouth were 
elected directors. 


—W. T. Heilman, principal of the Columbus 
normal school, was elected president of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Schoolmasters. H. P. Swain, princi- 
pal of the Mount St., junior high school, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, 


—The high school teachers’ association of 
New York City reelected William E. Lascher of 
the Erasmus Hall high school as its president. 
The other officers chosen were: Miss Grace 
Helene Miller, Girls’ Commercial High School, 
vice-president, reelected; George S. Wilder of 
Erasmus Hall High School, secretary, and 
Loring B. Mullen, Girls’ High School, treasurer, 
reelected for his twenty-first term. Members 
of the executive committee elected at the meet- 
ing included Raymond L. Chamberlain of De 
Witt Clinton H. S., Alexander L. Pugh of High 
School of Commerce, Fred C. White of Morris 
H. S:, Lolabel Hall of Bay Ridge H. S., and 
Martin L. Wilson of James Monroe H. S. Miss 
Harriet Hale of Morris H. S., the retiring secre- 
tary, was tendered a vote of thanks for her 
services. 


—The American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Salaries, Insurance, and Annuities has 
compiled statistics showing the salaries of 
junior and senior high school libraries in 1925- 
1926. The data includes number of librarians, 
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the minimum and maximum salaries paid for 
librarians, professional and non-professional 
assistants, and the salaries paid by public 
library or school board. 


In Altanta, Baltimore, Berkeley, Birmingham, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, De- 
troit, Duluth, Erie, Evansville, Flint, Gary, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, New York, Newark, Oakland, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rockford, San Diego, 
Somerville, Spokane, Tacoma, Trenton, Washing- 
ton, Yonkers, and Youngstown, the salaries are 
paid by the school boards. In Grand Rapids and 
New Bedford they are paid jointly by the school 
board and the public library. The highest mini- 
mum salary is $2,450 and the lowest is $800. 
The highest maximum salary is $3,600 and the 
lowest is $1,500. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The legislative outlook of California contem- 
plates, (1) a reorganization of the state school 
system, (2) improved teacher training, (3) codi- 
fication of the state school laws, (4) retirement 
salary law, (5) teacher tenure, (6) teacherages, 
and (7) school cafeterias. 


Some of these proposals have been before the 
previous legislatures without finding acceptance. 
The question whether the state board of educa- 
tion shall be an elective or appointive body is to 
be thrashed out to a finality. The present 
teacher tenure law has been questioned on con- 
stitutional grounds. A court has declared the 
law discriminatory. The decision has been ap- 
pealed to a higher court but the educators of the 
state believe that an amendment rendering the 
law constitutional will have to be provided. 


At the last session of the legislature a bill 
providing for teachers’ homes, or teacherages, 
did not become a law. It aimed to authorize 
school boards to rent, purchase, or build struc- 
tures for the housing of school employees. A 
bill providing for cafeterias met with a similar 
fate. This bill provided that at least one meal 
per day might be furnished to pupils attending 
the public schools at actual cost. 


Among the constitutional amendments to be 
offered is one which raises the salary of the state 
superintendent of public instruction from $5,000 
to $8,000 per year. 
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Typical High School Installation, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


DUO-ART 


Keproducing ‘Pianos 





are now standard equipment in the leading 
Conservatories, Colleges and Universities 
of America and Europe. 

They are also part of the regular teaching 
equipment in the most progressive public 
school systems and private schools in the 
United States, England, France, Australia, 
and South America. 


SUPREMACY 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY +» EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT » AEOLIAN HALL » NEW YORK 
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See Why Beaver Black Boards Are Better 
Ask For These Free Samples and Folders 


Beaver Blackboard has a splendid writing surface that cannot 
pit, chip, crack or grow gray with age and that will retain its 
writing qualities for years. It is much lower in cost than slate 
and composition boards and its ease of application adds to its 
other economical advantages. One workman can easily install the 
handy panels over any kind of a surface, more quickly and with 
less muss. In many ways, Beaver Blackboard will give you 
advantages found in no other boards. 

















Beaver Blackboard has proved its economy, its durability and 
its true worth to the satisfaction of school officials the country over. 
However, we want you to see for yourself its distinctive advan- 
tages. We want to send you samples for testing and folders full 
of valuable information. All this comes to you without obligation 
in any way. We want you to know for sure before you purchase 
blackboards again that Beaver Blackboard will best meet your 
every requirement. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Chicago Kansas City 

















Free 


Ask us to send you the free samples and 
folders pictured above. They tell the story of 
a better blackboard that you should know 
about. A request will put you under no 
obligation. 


EAVER BLACKBOARLC 


DDS APRDORSOSET RE RETRRR 
TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 









New York Atlanta Minneapolis 
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SCHOOL BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


that the janitor is entitled to additional com- 
pensation on an hourly basis. For parent- 
teacher association meetings and similar activ- 
ities, such as plays, operettas, etc., for which 
no fee is charged for the use of the building a 
yellow form is used. It is exactly the same as 
the pink blank (Form K), except that it is 
signed by the principal. It is delivered to the 
janitor and he makes out his time on the reverse 
side. If a stage electrician or other help is 
needed, they fill out the same form presented 
by the head janitor. For affairs for which a 
rental fee is charged, the Form K is used and 
the parties who have used the building come to 
the main office or mail a check before they get 
the ticket and permit. This works well, as it 
eliminates the necessity of the office sending a 
bill and collecting it. This form is used for the 
rental of auditoriums, gymnasiums, and other 
departments of the schools for “feeable” affairs. 
It is very important that the school board look 
into this outside use of school buildings and 
take measures to prevent abuses. While it is 


SCHOOL 





Labor Material TOTAL 





FORM N. 


splendid to have schools as community centers, 
it is another thing to have buildings abused and 
put out of serviceable condition at the expense 
of the taxpayers at large. It would surprise 
some board members to learn of the things that 
sometimes go on, and the superintendent of 
buildings cannot always be visiting all buildings 
watching such things. 


For the presenting of monthly and annual _ the school board and, if passed, the clerk makes 


reports to the board of education of work done, 
a neat and easily prepared report may be had 
if a form something like Blank N is used. The 
letters “W.O.” stand for work order, including 
both B-orders and notes. The standing ac- 
counts are listed first and then the completed 
B-orders. A separate sheet is used for each 
school. 

Under “Item” is written a short, condensed 
description of the job. The voucher Form O is 
customary. All accounts must come in either 
written on such a form or attached to it, 
properly sworn to. The voucher is acted upon 
by the chairman of the finance committee of 


Account of 


Presented 
Allowed 


Date of Order Issued 


APPROVED 


RECEIVED Warrant for amount of within Voucher 


the day of 192 


I hereby certify that al! computetions, extensions and 
a@@itions have been carefully examined and are correct 
and that none of the items have been heretofore paid or 


acluded im any pret voucher 


Clerk Board of Education 





FORM O. VOUCHER JACKET. 


legal or or@imary charges for such 


out the warrant. The voucher is_ receipted 
when the warrant has been received and re- 
turned to the clerk. Pay checks are handled in 
the same manner, except that the voucher is 
made out by the office. 

Index cards for B-orders are prepared and 
filed both by the school buildings and chrono- 
logically. (To be concluded.) 





FORM P. INDEX CARD FOR B ORDERS. 


The Board of Education of the City of Topeka 


State of Kansas, Shawnee County, ss. 


1 do solemnly swear that the foregoing account is just an@ correct; is due, and remains unpaid; that the charges thereos ore the 


, Gellar for Gellar, So help me God 


Subscribed im my presence and swore to before me, this 





FORM O. INSIDE OF VOUCHER. 
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will begin their Fall term with their 
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has proved to school 
officials the wisdom 
of specifying 

‘GOLD MEDAL” 
Products for 
best results 
in teach- 
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specifications 
to make sure 
that you are well 
supplied with what 
you need of these 
“GOLD MEDAL’ Pro- 
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| 
| Fl ducts before the new 
1} ~school year begins: 
iS 
d ‘“CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
: ‘PERMA Pressed Crayons 
| i Lecturers Colored Chalk 
d ‘“ANTI-DUST” Dustless Crayons 
‘ ‘ATLANTIC’ White Chalk Crayons 
x ‘\AN.DU-SEPTIC’ Dustless Crayons 
Y 
B New Catalog, illustrated in colors, for the asking. 
. 
yl 
=a B S C 
7 BINNEY & SMITH UO. 
: 41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 
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Keystone Binders, Fillers and Completes 
. Quality, Efficiency and 


Convenience ”’ 


ute fs 
i ht 


cay ilulvsse 02 12 i aif 


BINDER COVERS ONLY 


Made of substantial board, covered with 
an extra quality of blue cloth; have a flex- 
ible cloth hinge at the back or end. Both 
open side or open end, in sizes from 4% x7 


FILLERS ONLY 


Ruled Unruled 
Margin Ruled 
Quadrille Science 


BINDER AND FILLER COMPLETES 

A combination of the binder cover, the 
rings and the paper filler package in all the 
different styles, sizes and varieties of paper. 





to 11x8% inches. Space be- 
tween rings as listed. Hinged 
nickeled rings and black enam- 
eled eyelets, rings included 
in price of cover. Label im- 
printed space for name and 
subject. 





White Wove Writing 
and 
Drawing Papers 


Margin punched to 
fit Binders. 


Package banded. 





This is the ring used 
for all size covers, extra 
substantial. 


1 inch outside meas- 
urement. 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 


CLASSROOM 


(Continued from Page 46) 

tion of pupils are in the glare area. Unless 
experience has conclusively proven the contrary, 
it would seem that the probability of pupils 
interfering with each other and the difficulty 
of traversing these saw-tooth aisles would be 
greater rather than less than in the traditional 
arrangement. This plan is, of course, not 
adapted for “combination desks” in which the 
seat is attached to the desk behind nor could it 
be used for chair-desk which can be entered 
only from the left side. 

Figure 9 represents the usual auditorium or 
lecture-room type of seat arrangement and is 
adaptable only for tablet-arm chairs or other 
seats which are entered from the front. Its 
single advantage is that it is the most compact 
seating possible, since aisles are dispensed with 
and the space required for the knees of the 
sitters is utilized for cross-passage ways. It 
does not permit of full-size desk-tops. Lighting 
is the same as in Figure 1, except that pupils 
sit so close together and the tablet-arms are so 
placed that work on the arm is almost certain 
to be more or less obscured by shadows. This 
type of seating is suitable for lecture purposes 
where the attention of the pupil is toward the 
teacher and note-taking is incidental, but it 
should not be used for work requiring con- 
tinued reading or writing. 

The Author’s Plan 

Figure 10 represents a plan which the writer 
has developed after a careful consideration of 
other plans and of all factors of which he is 
aware. It is called the “quadrant plan,” since 
it is arranged approximately upon a series of 
ares having a center near the left-front corner 
of the room. It is adapted for any type of 
completely individualized seating but not for 
“combination desks” nor for large tables. The 





diagram shown was drawn on a different scale 
from the others, but it shows a standard room 
of the same dimensions by the inner dotted line, 
and also one 24’ by 32’ by the outer solid line. 
This plan provides practically perfect light 
direction at every seat and is unique in pro- 
viding ideal right-side lighting for the occa- 
sional left-handed child in seats at the left-front 
of the room, which are faced inward. The num- 
ber so turned would depend on the number of 
left-handed children to be provided for. The 
room has a truly unitary focus favorable for 
socialized activities, and the distribution of 
seats provides readily for groups of various 
sizes. The arrangement is essentially flexible 
and may be varied to almost any extent without 
sacrificing the essentials. The teacher’s desk 
may be placed anywhere. In some rooms where 
this arrangement has been tried, the short row 
of seats at the rear has been removed and the 
teacher’s desk placed there, or this space is 
used for a bookease and class reading table. 
The large open space at the front not only gives 
the room a very attractive and sociable appear- 
ance, but provides an unusually well shaped 
area for class activities squarely in front of 
every pupil and at the most used blackboards 
which are about the right-front corner of the 
room. Every pupil regularly faces these boards. 
Pupils do not sit close behind each other, which 
is favorable both for vision of blackboards and 
activities in the front of the room, but also for 
discipline. 

Seats in the ares are separated from each 
other so far as the number of them and the space 
limits permit. The number of desks accommo- 
dated in the plan shown is the same as in the 
straight line and several more 
desks may be added by reducing the open area 
in front. The arrangement is thus decidedly 
economical as to floor space. 


arrangement, 


The passages not 








only provide convenient travel lines to the door 
and blackboards, but are especially favorable 
for the oversight of the pupils’ work by the 
teacher who passes in front and behind the 
desks. The ideal of informality is attained 
without any sacrifice of orderliness or efficiency. 
The plan has been tried at the suggestion of 
the writer in a number of rooms with various 
types of furniture and, so far as known, has 
been found entirely satisfactory and very pleas- 
ing to teacher and pupils. 

If movable equipment is used, it is desirable 
to have the location of seats marked on the 
floor by paint lines or tacks so that janitors 
and pupils may be able to keep them in position, 
though it has been found quite effective to 
have monitors among the pupils who get the 
idea in mind and keep the seats approximately 
as planned. Owing to the flexibility and in- 
formality of the plan, getting desks “out of 
line” is not as noticeable nor as objectionable 
as with straight lines. One important advan- 
tage of the plan is that it may be varied to suit 
any irregular lighting conditions or unusually 
shaped rooms. It is very successfully used in 
one large square room with light on three sides, 
the ares approximating a semi-circle with center 
at the unlighted corner of the room. 

Swivel seats, which beside many other ad- 
vantages, permit the pupil to avoid glare by 
facing away from the light when and as far 
as desirable, are adaptable for any of the ar- 
rangements indicated. Rhomboid desks are 
adapted only for the straight line arrangement 
and turn the pupil equally regardless of the part 
of the room in which he is sitting. Movable 
desks may be individually turned with reference 
to the light without seriously affecting the gen- 
eral arrangement of the room. The advantages 
of or objections to any of the plans described 


(Concluded on Page 169) 
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We're Helping This 
Teacher Every “Month 


a, month thousands of typewriting teachers 
receive Underwood Expert Typing Tests con- 
taining practice material for students, These tests 
not only furnish excellent “copy” but are written 
in a fresh, original style that makes interesting read- 
ing as well. The distribution of these monthly tests 
is but a part of Underwood's comprehensive plan for 
helping teachers promote Better Typewriting. Other 
phases of this service include ciewell Emblem 
Awards, Typewriter Charts, Honor Rolls, Speed 
Demonstrations, Rental and Employment Services. 


We shall be glad to receive inquiries from schools 
with typewriting departments regarding any part 
of this free service. 


Just use the coupon below. ( 


If you are planning to start a typewriting depart- 
ment in your school, indicate this on the coupon and 
we will put you on our mailing list to receive our 
announcements from time to time. 


e SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
30 VESEY STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Use this Coupon 


[-] We have a Typewriting Department 


Please put us on your list to receive 
Underwood Expert Typing Tests each month. 


Please send me information about 
(_] Medal Emblem Awards C] Typewriting Charts 
[_] Honor Rolls |_] Rental and Employment 


Services 
[| We are planning to start a Typewriting Department about 


7 aE ttt : itt Please put us on your mailing list. 
ao ee ee ee ee \ 

Pgs cian iniototetea School 

Teacher 
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Largest Chain of Business 
Schools in the World 
Places Largest Typewriter 
School Order 
&Y 


| John R. Gregg, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of The Gregg Schools, Ltd., 
of Great Britain, buys 


565 
No.12 REMINGTONS 


for thirty-three schools in 
England and Scotland 


j 
e- | 


This notable purchase reflects the over- 
whelming preference of business educators 
the world over for the New Remington 
Model 12. The superior qualities of this 
latest Standard Remington, its surpassing 
strength, simplicity, and lightness and 
swiftness of action, make it the incom- 
And these 
same qualities explain its broader triumph _ 
in business offices everywhere. 


parable teaching machine. 





2 aes ied 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


| 374 Broadway _ Branches Everywhere New York 
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and FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


Are being used in the world’s 
most modern edifices. Large 
rooms are made_ continually 
usable by the use of the edge 
tight and sound insulated 
HAMLIN EVANSTON 
SOUND-PROOF DOORS 
AND FOLDING PARTI- 
TIONS. Hundreds of installa- 
tions in all parts of the United 
States are proving that this ex- 
clusively patented method is 
making usable rooms heretofore 
considered too noisy or a 
nuisance. 


See Sweet's Catalog for descrip- 
tion or write for full details. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


1510 Lincoln Street 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The 
Chicago Temple 


Equipped with HAMLINIZED 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Architect, Holabird & Roche 
Builder, John Griffith & Sons Ce. 
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BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD... 


In Biology Classrooms 










Substantially constructed to meet classroom needs. 69” long, 2’ 
wide and 32” high. Accommodates two students at one time, 
both facing one way. One drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use. Body of selected oak, golden finish. 
lop of birch, treated ebonacid. 254” oak legs braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Reinforced with Wiese steel corner irons. 













Send for our special Catalog tNo.” 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 





Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
conomics and Manual Training. 





Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Public School No. 31, Jersey City, N. J., is still using the original 
Jacobus Inkwells installed in their desks EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO, 
and they continue to give perfect satisfaction. 


Wouldn’t YOU like to use an Inkwell that will last fifteen years 
or more? There is only one that will give permanent satisfaction— 
the “Jacobus”—made for service and economy. 


The special advantages which the JACOBUS offers are: 
Handsome nickel silver top which will not corrode, break or 


Pneumatic construction which 

—Entirely eliminates evaporation. 

—Prevents accumulation of dust. 

—Keeps ink clear and unmuddied. 

—Prevents splashing of ink on desks, papers and floors. 
One filling will last an entire term. 


Send for free samples and prices to 


Jacobus School Products Co., Inc. 


5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 





EIGHTEEN YEARS- - - A RECORD 


How often do you replace desk Inkwells? 


Once a year? Twice a year? Perhaps more often? 


No. 38 Pupils’ Model 
Fits any standard desk 
flush with top. 


No. 39 Teachers’ Inkstand. 


JACOBUS wells are used 
by the largest school sys- 
throughout the 


tems 


country. 
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(Concluded from Page 166) 
are affected by the dimensions of the room and 
the location of the windows, but it is believed 
that the essential principles discussed above 
and may be 


cover all major considerations 


adapted to all conditions. 
SINGLE, CONTINUOUS, 
SION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 48) 
school day, each period to be sixty minutes in 
length, providing in this way for directed study 
under subject teachers. Such cities as Pitts- 
burgh and- Harrisburg have lengthened their 
school day.” 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his book on the junior high school, 
says: “The junior high school has tended to 
lengthen the school day for early adolescence. 
The six hour day, 360 minutes, apparently is 
the most satisfactory.” 

In a recent book by Professors Strayer and 
Engelhardt of Columbia University, it is stated 
that “A study of fifty cities by Professor 
Holmes of Harvard University gives an average 
length of the school day for the eighth grade as 
345 minutes or five and three-fourths clock- 
hours.” 

But the inability of the home to supervise 
the academic work of the high school pupil is 
by no means the most serious problem which 
a shortened session precipitates. All over the 
land parents complain about the multiplicity 
of distraction to which the lives of the young 
people of today are subject; that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to control the leisure of their 
children, or to direct it into profitable channels. 
To the social distractions of a few years ago, 
of which we then complained bitterly, have been 
added not only the claims of countless organi- 
zations but also the automobile, the dance hall, 
the movie, and the radio. What attractions has 
an algebra lesson to offer, in comparison with 
Conscien- 


OR DOUBLE SES- 
WHICH? 





a jazz-band concert over the radio? 
tious but bewildered parents, ask what they can 


counteract these influences. Many of 
these parents intelligently and conscientiously 
ask themselves whether they may not more 
effectively direct this larger more 
profitable ends if the schools surrender their 


children to them for a longer portion of the 


do to 


leisure to 


day. 
Parental Obligations 

To parents of this type the answer is, that this 
can be done without change in the length or 
type of the school session. Recognizing the 
supremacy of the home, it has always been, 
and is the policy, of local school authorities 
to leave in the hands of the individual parent 
as full responsibility for the direction of the 
child’s he is willing to assume 
and able to discharge. To the extent that par- 
ents assume this responsibility school authori- 
failure, 
Children 


education as 


ties are relieved, and the success, or 
of the child rests with the parents. 

may now come to the high school for such por- 
tion of the day as their other duties and the 
desires of the dictate, provided, of 
course, that the law is observed. But the large 
majority of homes from various causes are not 
equipped and do not wish to undertake the 
supervision of the training of their children. 
It is a general recognition of this fact in the 
country at large, which has brought about in 
recent years, the remarkable expansion of the 
functions of the school, and which induces the 


parents 


majority of our conscientious but not educa- 
tionally-expert parents to surrender willingly to 
the school the control of a steadily increasing 
proportion of their children’s time. 

The desire for a shorter day finds expression 
among two quite different classes of parents. 
One is the comparatively small class of highly 
intelligent and well educated who believe that 
the home given a larger share of the pupil’s 
time, can do more for his personal development 








than the school. As above indicated, no 
obstacle will be placed by school authorities in 
the way of the assumption of this responsibility 
by parents, no matter what may be the length 
of the school day. 


can 


The other class which, from quite different 
motives, oppose every proposal for the lengthen- 
ing of the school life of the child, is the class, 
fortunately not large in this country, who look 
forward to making their children at the earliest 
possible moment, an economic asset, and who 
see in the single session, or the shortened double 
session, an opportunity for pecuniary profit. To 
defeat the object of this class, the state has 
thrown about the child every possible protection. 
Between these two stands the group that con- 
stitutes the great majority of parents of high 
school pupils; conscientious, anxious to provide 
for their children the best education their cir- 
cumstances permit, conscious of their inability 
to determine what is educationally best, and 
willing to be guided by the advice of those ex- 
pert in the field of education to whom they 
have entrusted the direction of the educational 
machinery they have provided. For the schools 
to throw back upon the homes represented by 
this group the task of supervising the ever- 
increasing leisure of their children would be to 
evade the performance of the task for which 
they were created. In the somewhat extensive 
and intensive study I have given to this ques- 
tion, | have to record that the tendency is in 
the opposite direction. 


That task is, and has been, from the beginning 
to supplement the educational possibilities of 
the home, in whatever way and to whatever ex- 
tent may be necessary and for the performance 
of this task, it would appear from the studies 
cited, there is needed not a shorter but a longer 


school day. 
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PENCRAFT is distribu- 
ted and sold nationally 
thru dealers. Purchase 
thru nearest distributor. 


Perfect Penmanship 


below.” 


sistently maintained. 


Sample sheets on request. 


&Stationery Ge: 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LABORATORY 
(Concluded from Page 54) 
or on which to take notes from a demonstration 
given by the instructor, or they are ready for a 
brief recitation or quiz. 

The combination laboratory is not an abso- 
lutely new project. It has been tried out for 
many years, particularly with home-built furni- 
ture. The new feature is the special laboratory 
furniture, factory-built after scientific investi- 
gations, by laboratory furniture manufacturers. 
The results have been so well received that hun- 
dreds of installations have already been made, 
not only in new buildings, but in old buildings 
where additional space for classes had to be 
found because of increased enrollment. 

Lincoln School after six years of experience 


with special furniture permitting the use of the 


laboratory for recitation and demonstration pur- 
poses summarizes the advantages as follows: 

1. “All the science work is done by the stu- 
dent in one room and in one place. 

2. “Students face the instructor all the time. 


3. “Students are comfortable in a standing 
or sitting position, thus making it possible for 
them to write notes, make drawings, do refer- 
ence reading, perform laboratory experiments or 
observe demonstrations by instructor. 


4. Instructor is enabled to give demonstra- 
tions, quizzes, direct reference work and hold 
class discussions in the same room at any time 
during the science period, thus eliminating fixed 
laboratory and demonstration schedules. 

5. “Instructor can see the entire class from 
any location in the room. 

6. “The instructor’s labor is reduced by eon- 
centrating all tools, materials, and equipment 
in a much smaller floor space than is usual in 
the design requiring separate lecture room and 
laboratory.” 





Paper 


DEPENDABLE 


PENCRAFT, made especially 
lished a dependable basis for the specification and pur- 
chase of penmanship paper by the school authorities. 
And PENCRAFT is always uniform. 
striking one lot above par and another that’s “way 
Every sheet of PENCRAFT, body, texture 
and finish is of the same high quality 


Then too, PENCRAFT is moderate in price. 
no more than the ordinary penmanship papers and in 
some instances less than inferior brands. 


for schools, has estab- 


No danger of 





a quality con- 


It costs 





Stan 
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WHAT SHOULD THE SUPERINTENDENT 
EXPECT TO FIND IN THE POTEN- 
TIALLY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER? 


(Concluded from Page 51) 

It is needed by super- 

intendents in smaller cities and towns where so 

many teachers find first employment and where 

so many are willing to accept positions only on 

the ground that they have been unable to get 

into larger systems or to secure greater re- 

muneration, thus making the problem of selec- 

tion all the more important. 

THE KLAMATH FALLS SCHOOL 

(Concluded from Page 60) 

A split system of heating and ventilation is 
used, with direct radiation in the classrooms. 
The air is driven by means of fans and the 
Johnson system of temperature control is in- 
stalled. A master clock, electrically controlled, 
records the time and rings the program bells 
and yard sirens. 

The building was erected at a total cost of 
$195,000, including the site. It was planned 
and erected under the general supervision of H. 
D. Marsh of Portland and Charles Coseboom of 
Klamath Falls. The construction work was 
handled by John Almeter & Son, of Portland. 
The educational details were arranged by Supt. 
J. P. Wells, assisted by the members of the 
board consisting of Mr. C. H. Underwood, Mr. 
Leslie Bogers, Mr. Oscar Shive, Mrs. Edna 
Chambers, and Dr. G. A. Massey. 


SUMMER CARE OF SCHOOL HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS 


(Concluded from Page 66) 


to possible observation. 


operation four or five years without having any- 
thing done to it, is a good argument to over- 
haul it and take care of the little details which 
grow and may give trouble during the heating 
season when the entire population of the school 
depends on the apparatus. It will surprise those 
that will take the trouble to go over the 


mechanical equipment systematically each year, 
how much money they will save in the opera- 
tion of the plant and its equipment, to say 
nothing of its smooth operation when called 
upon to be crowded 50 to 100 per cent above 
rating at times of emergency. 

The writer believes that if the engineer can 
for the 
health, the mental and physical development 
of the student in school or institution, and the 
importance of providing the proper tempera- 
tures and air conditions for the classrooms, we 
no doubt will have accomplished a great deal. 
The engineer should make a decided effort to 
keep his equipment in first-class condition and 
to assure the proper and economical functioning 
of the entire mechanical equipment under his 
This, no doubt, is a step in the right 
direction, which cannot be impressed too foree- 
fully on the minds of those responsible for the 
health of our future citizens. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAMS 
(Continued from Page 56) 

The Associated Architects 

Administrative Organization, Type V. This 
plan of organization referred to as an “asso- 
ciation of architects” was reported by but two 
cities, Niagara Falls, and Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo has discontinued the plan, feeling that 
it was impossible to place responsibility with 
Under this arrangement the 
board of education enters into a contract with 


be impressed with his responsibility 


care. 


an association. 


the architects of the city as a group and is 
organized into an association for the purpose 
of handling the school building program. The 
association selects the architect who is to de 
velop the plans for a school building, and exer- 
cises a kind of general supervision and control 
over the project. While it may appear very 


(Concluded on Page 173) 
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Have You a Little Paper in Your School? 


Ohe Schonl News 


A facsimile of the front page of a schoolpaper, such as may be published for the purpose of convincing 
parents of your children of the value of printing in connection with academic 
and vocational instruction in public schools. 


Any Community, ANY STATE 


The Value of Schoolpapers 


HAT the newspaper is to the general 
V V community the schoolpaper is to the 
schoolcommunity. Both publications 
possess uncommon interest to their readers 
by the printing of news 
items, and both have 
the power of moulding 
public opinion. One in- 
fluences mature minds; 
the other influences the 
youthful minds. Both 
are informative and 
highly educational. Es- 
pecially is this latter 
statement true in the 
case of schoolpapers. 
The schoolpaper has 
one distinct advantage 
in educational value—it 
is the product of its 
readers. To be success- 
ful it must represent 
the combined effort of 
every classintheschool 
and be of interest to 
every student enrolled 
in those classes. The academic classes may 
be assigned the task of collecting news, pre- 
paring interesting articles, and revising the 
printers’ proofs for errors in English con- 
struction, spelling and typography; the art 
classes may have charge of the illustrations 





and general typographic arrangements; the 
commercial classes may look after the busi- 
ness end of the publication, such matters as 
soliciting money for subscriptions or adver- 
tisements, making dis- 
bursements for paper, 
inks, etc. The actual 
work of type composi- 
tion, imposition, press- 
work and binding will 
be done by the printing 
classes. 

No other activity can 
combine into a single 
educational unity prac- 
tically the entire facili- 
ties of the institution as 
does the schoolpaper. 

With the installation 
of printing instruction 
in a school all the aca- 
demic work is revital- 
ized. English, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, 
and art will take on a 
different meaning to 
students who have hitherto regarded these 
studies merely as necessary evils. Taught in 
conjunction with printing, their great value 
as vital elements of education is realized. 

Request us to send you a chart showing 
the “Mechanics of Journalism.” It is free. 


Information: The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company employs the services 
of professional educators, efficiency engineers and trained salesmen to aid you in establishing 
printing courses in your schools. With this Company the word “service” is spelled H-E -L-P. 


For information write F. K. Parurps, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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5 Painters’ Work — 1 Man Cost 


THE INCOM PARABLE ag 
NIEDECKEN rg 
SHOWERS ae 


PATENTED 


GIVE 
PERFECT CONTROL 


THE FLOW CONTROL 
regulates the force of water 
from the cast brass shower 
head which has a removable 
face with accurate spray 





Consider this 





holes. saving in labor 
THE MIXER cost 
is permanent and always re- 
liable in regulating the tem- One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
perature of water. brushers. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in doing your school painting with the DeVilbiss Spray- 
AN ECONOMY SHOWER painting System. 
For School Installation Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a more 


thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hiding 


Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spattering 


plated, with wall support. 4-inch cast brass rough nickel 


plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield and dripping of paint. . . . . . Let us tell you more about 
Flow Control and pipe supports. No Piping Included. this modern, low cost method of painting. Address— 
The Price is $20.20 THE DeVILBISS CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 
ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after 


installing. ‘ , 
, ; New York a ~ Indianapolis 
Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X Chicane DeVi/biss St. Louis 


















Detroit a s Milwaukee 
men| HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.CO) Sohn Spray painting System \\sr- 








BEHIND THE QUALITY 
When You Come To The OF 


. ° “‘CHICAGO GYM EQUIPMENT” 
Sesqul -Centennial IS THE GYMNAST Vacn 


E.xposi tion “‘THE MEN WHO BUILT IT ARE GYMNASTS” 


Be Sure To Inspect 


The Safe Wayne 
Steel Grandstand 


You should give this stand your attention 

because it is the type being used by the fore- 
most schools, colleges and municipalities. Its 
many exclusive features, its absolute safety, 
will convince you that it is the stand your 
school should have. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS MADE RIGHT STAYS MADE 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 


SEND FOR 
Wayne is 15 miles west of Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania Railroad GYM CAT. No 4 ou PLAY. CAz. No A 
and Lincoln Highway. When in Philadelphia take time to visit our R e ‘ ? : 3 
plant and discuss your seating problems with us. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mats, Columbus, Ohio, CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
Wayne Stands for Safety COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from Page 170) 


desirable to have the combined intelligence of 


all the architects of the city serving the schools 


in this manner, each man is too much concerned 


with his own private business to devote much 
time to the general welfare of the association, 
and the group is not in a position to be held 


responsible. 
Summary 
In the 
tion are distributed according to the population 


following table the types of organiza- 


of the cities using each plan of administration. 
The cities are arranged in four groups varying 
in population from thirty thousand to over one 
million. 


TABLE 12. Distribution of Types of Administrative 
Organization by Population of Cities 


Population Type Total 
ot cities I Il lil lV V_ Cities 
Over 1,009,000... 0 0 0 3 0 3 
500.000 toe 1,000,000 4 1 1 3 1 10 
100,000 to 500,000. ..238 4 1 7 0 35 
30,000 to 100,000. ..47 0 5 2 1 55 
Sete) CS kcccdacexte 5 7 15 2 103 


The distribution of types of organization by 
cities shows that (1) Type I, which provides for 
the employment of an architect with full re- 
sponsibility until the completion of his building, 
is used by seventy of the ninety 
500,000 population, or by 78 per 
cities of this class. (2) The 
architect,” Plan II, has been adopted by five 
(3) That cent of 
100,000 population are 


cities under 
of the 
“supervising 


cent 


Cities. nine per the cities 


under organized under 
Type III, which provides for a school building 
department 
prepare 


architects to 
(4) That the 
complete departmental organization plan of 
Type IV is used in 20 per cent of the 
with population from 100,000 to 500,000, in 33 
per cent of the cities with populations from 
500,000 to one million population. (5) The 
type of organization 
(Type V) has been adopted by only two cities. 


employing outside 


plans and specifications. 


cities 


“associated architects 


STERLING 


All Wool Double Warp 


THE FLAGS 
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Manufactured only by 


& CO. 


buntings than all other brands combined. 


THE MAINTENANCE AND RE-CONDITION- 
ING OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
(Concluded from Page 70) 

Fig. V. 


chemistry 


Where departments of physics and 
hold forth, 
to be rather hard 
and stands, due 


the students often prove 
in the use of tops of tables 
to carelessness and accidents in 
handling acids and alkali. 
Laboratory Table Top Finish 
Solution A 

AG. ccs cvs 286 
KCLOs... .125 gr.{ 

Solution B 


es : 20, 700 ec.c., or Aniline 
Aniline oil. ...125 eo. I; chi ; t -— ay 

‘ rdrochiorate 0 gr.; 
HCL (eone.)..175 e.e ra ai , 


| H20, 1 Liter. 
Give the tops two coats of A. 


two coats of B. All coats should be dried be- 


fore applying the next. The final coat is raw 
linseed oil rubbed in. Dry two days. Wash 
with very strong suds, made from the cheapest 
yellow laundry soap. Dry two days more and 


if desired to produce an extra resistant finish, 
rub in melted paraftine with an electric iron. 


Long personal experience in my own labora- 


tories, as well as constant observation of the 
equipment of others, has convinced me that 
birch, bass, or poplar tops, given a socalled 


“seid prov »f”’ 
long run. 


finish are the most practical in the 
The laboratory shown in Fig. V has 
all tops made of poplar; it was acid treated in 
1914 and refinished since. The 
carpenters were sent into the laboratories where 
they planed all tops true and then sanded them 
smooth. The next the 
were applied. Half a day was allowed between 


has not been 


day various solutions 
and two coats of each solution were used 
Last of all, 


the whole job was washed with yellow soap suds 
made from the cheapest resin soap obtainable, 


coats, 


before the next type was applied. 


dyed two days, and then covered with chipped 


MADE OF 


DEFIANCE 


THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 





Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. 


NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


eT. 1700.. o uie koe out ie 


Then apply 





GS 





Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


eee 








parafiine melted in with an electric iron covered 
with a light canvas to prevent any scratching of 
the polished face. This proved a most satisfac- 
tory treatment since it has not been given fur- 
ther consideration over a period of ten years. 
An oceasional rubbing with vaseline would be 
of value, is recommended in all 
cases where a constant good appearance is de- 
sired. 


however, and 


On a comparative basis, most equipment can 
be reconditioned and put back in for 
approximately 25 per cent of the cost of the new 
pieces. It is, of 


service 


to centralize all 
work, handling it on a depot basis, with opera- 
tions arranged as sequentially as possible in 
order that the best results may be 
the least outlay. 

In conclusion let 
than worth the 
board of education, or 


course, best 


secured with 


that it is more 
consideration of any 
its superintendent of 
maintenance to 
fixed 


it be said, 
serious 


repairs and 
work on a 


handle its repair 
maintaining when 
funds permit, a repair shop with its men in regu- 


schedule, 


lar employ in order that experience may justly 
increase their skill in this class of work, 
has its own problems peculiar to itself. 


which 


—Those who have in the past served as super- 
intendents of the Chicago schools have as a rule 
encountered stormy times. Superintendent Wil- 
liam McAndrew has fared no better than his 
predecessors. He has, however, weathered the 
storms with great calm and circumspection and 
compelled achievement. The Chicago Tribune, 
in an editorial, concedes his victory in the fol- 
lowing language: “Superintendent of Schools 
William McAndrew, for his part, has kept the 
educational department geared to the general 
speed of progress. He has made the welfare of 
the pupil the object of the whole school admin- 
istration—as it was not before. He has created 
a new morale in the teaching body, simplified 
the curriculum, and made efficiency and accuracy 


the goal. Together with Col. Ellicott, he has 
furthered citizenship and patriotism in the 


schools.” 
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TI PERONEAL YS 


NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
of 
Playground Equipment 





Send for Catalog 


SALA AAAS A EOE CREED m a 





NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 
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The Potter Tubular Fire ve Escape’ 


Designed Ryatay, for Schools 
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“Drawing Shows 
“Method of Operation. 


WHY WORRY 


any longer about loss of life due to 
fire or panic in your 


School Buildings 


Install 


POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPES 


and your worries will be over for the 
next 25 or 30 years. 

Place your order with us early 
enough so they can be installed be- 
fore school opens this fall. 





Write for literature and list of installations 
near you. 


Potter Manufacturing Corporation 


General Office 
1860 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WE OFFER ATTRACTIVE PRICES ON PANIC BOLTS 





ae 


a 


eas School Playground 
Needs a MERRY - WHIRL! 





Some of the Special features of this device are: 


50 or 1 can be accommodated at the same time. 

Children can board or leave it at will while in motion. 

Costs less per child than any other equipment. 

Built to give years of service with a minimum of upkeep. 

Children enjoy the Merry Whirl in the winter as well as the 
summer. 

Neat in appearance and improves the Playground site. 

It requires no supervision. 


Send for our Complete Playground Catalogue. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





School Equipment 
Telephones 


When planning the equipment for a school building great 
care should be taken in selecting equipment of the proper type. 


The design of the equipment should be such that labor will 


be conserved. 


One of the best means for the conservation of labor and one 
that receives very little consideration, is the installation of an 
interior telephone system. 


Realization of the important place an interior telephone 
system occupies in the school building will result in more care 
being exercised in the planning of equipment. 


A few of the uses of a telephone system are: 


Instant touch with any classroom from any point 
of the building 


Instant touch with all classrooms for conference 
purposes from any point 


For use as an auxiliary fire alarm 
For use as an auxiliary program bell 


And many other uses. 


The services of our engineers are given without cost, to assist 
in planning equipment, and opinions are unbiased. 


If you are planning a new building, or the remodeling of 
present buildings, let us assist you. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Mail Coupon 


Get facts which every 
school board member 
should have. 





Learn 


the Way 


to increase class room efficiency 
— gain greater success from 
teachers’ efforts. Mail the cou- 
pon for important data. 


See just how schools and universities everywhere are using this remark- 
able new aid to visual methods of instruction. How by focusing pupils’ 
| attention on subjects under discussion, a keener perception of the subject 
| is awakened, concentration developed, teachers’ efforts rewarded with 
greater success, and classroom efficiency heightened greatly. The coupon 
| brings complete information which every school board member should 











With the Trans-Lux Opaque Projec- have. Clip it now. 
tor and screen placed in front of the 
room or at one side next to the teacher's 


A Definite Need 


With ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion the attention of pupils is often 
scattered about the class room. Ob- 


desk, every pupil can see the screen 
without moving from his chair. 

The Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Projector 
is, optically, the finest that money and 





At last a thoroughly efficient modern mechanical 
aid in visual instruction! 


Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector in com- 
bination with Trans-Lux Daylight Screen, is the 
one perfect method for harnessing pictures as a 
classroom aid. 


With the opaque projector, any type of material 
may be used—clippings from magazines and news- 
papers, photographs, ordinary hand-written cards, 
diagrams and charts. A stereopticon attachment 
makes possible use of regular prepared glass slides. 
Above illustration shows dramatically the possibili- 
ties of the equipment. An instructor is explaining 
an intricate diagram to one section of the class 
without in any way interrupting the rest of the class 
at work on other studies. 


No darkroom—no disorder and no complicated 
machine to operate. A simple, efficient air-cooled 
projector which answers every classroom need. 


We will be glad to have communication with 
you answering any specific questions besides 
giving you the details of our library classifi- 
cation of over four million educational sub- 
jects available for use with the Trans-Lux 
equipment. 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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human ingenuity can produce. The : b i 
lenses are equal to the finest anastigmat jects in and outside the room catch 
used in photography. the eye. Minds are distracted. Pu- 


pils’ thoughts are divided between 
the subject under discussion and 
objects not connected with class 
room activities. Interest lags. Teach- 
ers’ time is lost in the endeavor to 
compel attention. Class room effi- 
ciency is reduced. And often the 
efficiency of whole schools is thus 


impaired. 
” New Method Holds Interest 


Now there is a new method of instruction. A method used by universities 
and many high schools everywhere. With this new method all illustrations 
pertaining to subjects to be discussed are mounted on a single compact 
fixture composed of a number of wings swung vertically on a central pivot. 
As points are discussed, illustrations are easily swung into view by the 
teacher. All attention is concentrated upon a few square feet of space. 
And yet these few square feet give a display area equivalent to all of the 
blackboard space in the room. Because display area is thus multiplied, 
these fixtures are called Multiplex Educational Display Fixtures. 


Amazing Results 

Wherever employed, Multiplex Equipment focuses pupils’ attention on the 
subject being discussed. It compels attention. Thus it avoids distraction. 
It develops concentration and awakens a keener perception and apprecia- 
tion of the subject. Teachers’ efforts are rewarded with amazing success. 

The efficiency of many class rooms is thus in- 
creased. In addition to affording a remarkable 
aid to class room instruction, Multiplex Equip- 
ment is ideally suited to general display purposes. 


Used Everywhere 


Let us send you our catalog and price list, with 
interesting information about how hundreds of 
schools and universities are improving class room 
efficiency and securing amazing results from teach- 
ers’ efforts with Multiplex Equipment. Use the 
coupon. No obligation is attached to your re- 
quest. We only want to give you the facts which 
every school board member should have on mat- 
ters of educational interest. Tear out the coupon 
now 


TEAR OUT COUPON NOW 


MULTIPLEX 


Without obligation, I would like to know more about the new method of 
instruction with Multiplex Educational Display Equipment. Tell me what 
universities and high schools are using it and how. Give me complete 
information for my files. 














Multiplex Display Fixture Company 


921 North Tenth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUR SCHOOL ROOM 
NEEDS PROPER 


LIGHT 
VENTILATION 


The MEFCO 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


Provides 


Correct distribution of 
light. 


TS 


Proper ventilation with 
neither the distraction 
of flapping shades nor 
the glare of unshaded 
windows. 


Simplicity of installa- 
tion and operation. 


Protection to the shade and practical indestructibil- 
ity of the adjuster. 


MEFCO is the perfect window fixture for schools. 
Let us recommend the proper installation for your 
building. 


METAL FORMING CORPORATION 


ELKHART INDIANA 


Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9” xz 9’-8”" 


EFFICIENCY 

The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 

The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


The 
HOLMES PORTABLE 


Projector 


Portable in Convenience and Price 


but— Professional 


in Action 
Definition 
Pile Geet Brilliancy 
eam. ES eT Size of Picture 
and Distance of Throw 
THAT’S WHY 
the United States Navy 
is using 25 machines. 
51 being used by Holly- 
wood’s most famous ce- 
lebrities 
Directors 
and 
Producers 
15 Days Trial 


Money cheerfully refunded 
if not convinced that the 
Holmes is the Best Portable 
Machine ever built, regard- 
less of price. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 N. Halsted St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shaft Drive — No Belts 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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Graphing the School Report 


In presenting this School Report we have followed the lead 
o* Big Business. More and more, each year, Business is drop- 
ping statistics and using the Graph Line to drive home their 
story. 


This report has the advantage of graphically indicating 
the standing of the student far more forcibly than a mere tabu- 
lation of the numerical percentages would indicate, whether the 
change is an advance or a decline. 





THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2668 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


10-YEAR 


GUARANTEE 
Any Aerolux 
Window Shade 
Fabric that wears 
out in ordinary 


service within 10 i} 
years from date 
of purchase will 


be reco! ditioned Il Ui, Wi 


“ae WINDOW SHADES 


The new Aerolux Aluminized Window Shades are 
the first and only shades to give effective control 
Cooler of sun’s heat at the windows. They keep east, 
Rooms south and west rooms 10 to 15 degrees cooler. 
Aluminized finish reflects 91% of the sun’s heat 
rays back through the windows. Prevents shades 
from absorbing this heat and radiating it through 
rooms. 
High reflectivity of Aluminized finish insures bet- 
Better ter lighting. Reflects interior light rays back into 
Light the room in a soft, clear, steady light instead of 
absorbing and deadening these rays. 
Aerolux wood fabric permits infiltration of fresh 
air the entire length of the windows. Adaptable 
to wood or steel sash up to 20 feet wide. Also fur- 
nished in stain finish. Aerolux engineers are 
Better available to study your requirements. Write for 
Air complete information. 








FIVE SCIENCE TABLES FOR PRICE OF ONE! 


The Sheldon No. 108 Table shown above is readily 
adaptable to teaching chemistry, physics, biology, agri- 
culture and general science. 


Schools which have but one room for these subjects find in the 
above table the solution to their problem. 


Where it is found desirable to conduct a course in chemistry the 
first semester and physics the next the above table has been 
found to meet the requirements exceptionally well. 


When used as a physics table the reagent shelves can be re- 
moved, the disappearing pantry cock folded down into the sink, 
the sink cover placed over the sink and the upright rods 
screwed into their sockets. When used as a chemistry table the 
operation is reversed. 

Write us mentioning this advertisement and we will send 

you a blueprint showing a suggestive layout of the above 

table in a standard room. We will also mail you our latest 


catalog illustrating and describing our 300 different de- 
signs for acience laboratory and vocational depurtments. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
SCIENCE LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








Studies 


100 


GEOGRAPHY 


GRAPHING THE GRADE 
Patent Applied For 


OO Be Do Ds Oo D> O- Oe Oe B- -O Be  Be $* $$ B+ D2 Oo Oo D> <> <B> <---> -O> -O* 0" -O- 


Visual School Report Company, Greenfield, Indiana 








| 
A" 
| 


For sample report cards, address 


THE VISUAL SCHOOL REPORT COMPANY 
Greenfield, Indiana 








=) SPENCER @ 


MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 













I. Objective lenses mounted 

directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 













II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 













MICROSCOPE Ne. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 
ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $71.75. Discount to 
hools. 


SPENCER LENS CO. ceseutrR 


MANUFACTURERS 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
B 


y 
Dr. HARRY DEGROAT 


Principal State Normal School, Cortland, New York 


SIDNEY G. FIRMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET 
A NEW STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC 
TEXTBOOK ACHIEVEMENT. They 
are built on the latest scientific investi- 
gations which are bound to revolutionize 
the making of Arithmetic Texts. 


BOOK ONE— 


Grades 3 and 4 — published 
March 7, 1926 


BOOK TWO— 


Grades 5 and 6—and 


BOOK THREE— 


Grades 7 and 8 — are to be 
published this spring. 


Full information regarding this Series of Arithmetics 
will be furnished on request. 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


SYRACUSE Home Office NEW YORK 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 
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REDUCE THE NUMBER OF FAILURES 
BY APPLYING THE CASE METHOD 


8 Oe Os es Fs Os Os Oe Oe Os Os Os Os ee Oe 
ee ee Oe Oe ee se Os Oe es Os Oe Oe Os Oe ee 
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| 
PUPIL ADJUSTMENT | 
IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ! 
/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

} 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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BY W. C. REAVIS, PH.D. 


What are the causes of failure? How may the causes 
be diagnosed in a given case? What adjustments can 
be made in cases that are remediable? These questions 
are answered in Professor Reavis’s book. Besides its com- 
plete analysis of the causes of failure and of the meth- 
ods of diagnosis and adjustment, it contains nine illumi- 
nating detailed case histories of individual maladjusted 


pupils, showing treatment and results... . Price, $2.00 


D.C. HEATH anp COMPANY #0>"~* 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON * 
omens ont9 a s9mney mn semnssy—neransenseueransruner—nsommer—mmedi 

















Series Complete 
GUIDE BOOKS TO 
LITERATURE 


Engleman and McTurnan 


For Junior High Schools — 
Volume One, Volume Two and Volume Three 


The material represents a selection of the best of the old— 
the most substantial of the new—material of distinct ethical quality 


about which a Superintendent wrote us: 


“We used them in our Junior High Schools last 
year and the only complaint which came to me about 
the books was that the pupils were so interested in 
the subject matter of the GUIDE BOOKS that they 


sometimes neglected their other lessons.” 


Thirty-two Page Brochure Mailed Upon Request 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York 





American Book 
Company 


Educational 


Publishers 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 


to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 


prompt attention. 











a a a a 
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WINSTON 


More Universally Used 
Than Any Other Readers 


THE 
WINSTON 
READERS 


By Firman and Maltby 


A complete basal series 
Primer to Fifth Reader 


SUPERIOR FEATURES OF 
THE WINSTON READERS 


Literary Content 

Most Highly Approved Method 
Adequate Teaching Devices 
Outstanding Mechanical Features 


Send for illustrated literature which describes 
THE WINSTON READERS in detail and 
shows samples of all the superior features 
described. 


The John C. Winston Company 


1006-1016 Arch Street 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


110 West Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA 
Dallas San Francisco Portland, Oregon 


FOR .TEXT BOOKS 








ELBE 8 
gy 


The Supreme Authority’’ 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

Because 

Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur in 
highest praise of the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, Col- 
leges, and Normal Schools give their hearty 
indorsement. 


All States that have adopted a large diction- % 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 
The Schoolbooks of the Country adhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. & 
The Government Printing 5 
Office at Washington uses it 


BREESE LEE LEELLELLEEELE LEE 


LASTS IS TS TIENEN STINGS SST SLI SUNSET EV TS Vo o 


as authority. 






Write for Helps in ae 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


6.&6, MERRIAM COMPANY LD; y 


Springfield, Massachusetts (| 
Get the Best! : 


DOO IOP VLE RPILL 
SLES. 


4 
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Let the Pilot Steer Your 
Course in Arithmetic 


THE PILOT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 


NEWSON @ COMPANY 


c_A NEW SERIES of Arithmeties for 


Grades Three to Eight, both inclusive, with 
a Teachers’ Manual for Grades One, Two, 
Three, and Four, supplemented by Drill 
Cards—Foundation Number Work for the 
first four grades. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
Professor of Administration and Supervisor in the 


School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


This book, for superintendents, finance 
officers, schools and colleges of educa- 
tion, is dynamic in type—a cleancut anal- 
ysis of the public school administration 
problem, and a practical solution. 





Public School Finance and its com- 
panion volumes to appear later deal 
with activities uppermost in the mind 
of the thinking school executive, and 
cover a field untouched by any other pub- 
lications now in circulation. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


(Dept. E-94) 
New York San Francisco 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 
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PlainerPenmanship 


for the JuniorHigh School age 
byJohnOswell Peterson 


Supervisor af Permanstilp, JacomaPublic Schools 


This new bookisa writing text, 
broader than a single ‘sysfem'or’method 
IC fits into the junior high school scheme 
and organizes penmanship instruction 
ona unif of achievement basis. 1191 
When pupils reach junior high school 
age, the range of their writing abilities 
is somewhat as shown on the chart below. 


gor, am, — Gontlzn, 
The pufpih shar nvainrAaink 


Perhaps 40% write most like this. 
; # 
Grob, sh. 


eee 
@) eet ns “@) 


Perhaps 40% wrife most like this. 


Perhaps 20% write most like this. 


ohhla, 


*@0) 


Group No, the poorwriters, are the real 
teaching problem, though groupno.2 will 
require some affenfion evento maintain 
their sfandard. 11 PlainerPenmanship 
provides diagnostic and corrective drifls 
for groupNo.1. Itoffers constructive in- 
formational practice for group Na2,and 
if leacls group No3 info appliect and 

related exploratory fields. 1111114 


List price 1% 


The BrucePublishing Company 
354-364 Milwaukee St. MMlfwaukiee Wis. 


GRO, 


This card hand [etfered with a 
broad pen in one of the several free 
hand sfizles taughtin the book. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


’ 
U J MEG. CO. Elf 
DUCK SHADES 
SPICE -_ IND. 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 
STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 








Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


OLIVER C. 









Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 














Velour curtains 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

and | 

Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. ] 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 701 Barlum Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





} | 
} 
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The Fundamental Rules of Health may be 
placed before the future citizens of your city 
by using Walraven Book Covers, thereby 
insuring Long Lived Books and a Healthy 
Citizenry. 


Samples on Request 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Dallas Chicago 


“Teach Health With Walraven Book Covers” 











FOWLER'S 


=LTLilv= 


SCHOOL PAPERSY 






















Include 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Art Supervisors and teachers find this line of 
papers suitable for the many problems of construc- 
tion work, covers, mounting, as well as for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or water color work. Offered in a 
variety of twenty-six colors. 


COLORED POSTER PAPERS 


Consisting of the primary, binary, standard hues, 
tints and shades, six grey colors, neutral grey and 
black—a palette of thirty-three colors in paper made 
expressly for the convenient and accurate study of 
color and the various applications. 


School Writing 
Manila Drawing 
Art Bogus 


Cross Section 
White Drawing and 
Water Color 


Mimeograph 
Typewriting 
Pencil Practice 


Estimates furnished on catalog and book papers. 


Samples furnished on request 





Sold through the leading School Supply Jobbers 


W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. 


343 South Dearborn Street 







Chicago 





































Portable 
Motion Picture 
Projectors 
easily lead 
the field in 
American 

Schools 


12000 SOLD 

More than all 

other makes 
combined 


See a few 
sample school 
installations 

below: 
SD Sica wig a 840 0 5 Ee errr 45 
a eee oe ere 65 San Francisco ........... 42 
ee errr ore 125 eow GeGeeee .. . 2.6.00... 36 


The Favorite Projector in American Universities. 


Write for booklets regarding the New Super DeVry for large 
Auditoriums; the DeVry Movie Camera; DeVry Stereopticon. 


DeVry Summer School of Visual Education, Aug. 23-27 
Free to Teachers 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 1109 Center St., Chicago 


Leitz Film Slide Projector 


ee | ~ 
4 








With the Leitz Film Projector you not only reduce the cost of the lecture 
material to a fraction but likewise the cost of operation and what is equally 
as important the entire instrument is most simple in manipulation and due to 
its small size and light weight it can be carried in a hand bag. 


The Leitz Film Projector uses standard motion picture film rolls on which 
are a series of still pictures. A great variety of such lecture films is now 
being offered by commercial, religious and educatjonal organizations. To those 
who desire to prepare their own films from ‘interesting scenes and other 
materials for projection, we recommend: 

“Leica” Pocket Roll Film Camera for standard motion 
picture films. 

Contact Printer to prepare positive film from the negative 
films taken with “‘Leica’’ Camera. 


Leitz in offering this equipment, has opened an entirely new epoch for 





Visual Education. 


ASK FOR CATALOG “M” (DD) 


\ NEW: YORK / 
AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, 86 Third Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: THE TEXIDOR COMPANY, LTD., Habana, Cuba. 


60 EAST 10th STREET 
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“Real Worth 
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Determines Value 


ey PFE 
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WagCo Shades are made of 
double filled translucent cloth 
so woven that when lowered, 
even to the bottom of the win- 
dows, the rays of light passing 
through are broken up and scat- 
tered throughout the entire 





room, producing a soft mellow 
glow that is both restful and 
refreshing to the eyes. 


While the shade cannot be 
TORN from the roller it -can 
be easily removed and replaced. 


Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


THE WAGNER AWNING & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, 
School Supply Dealers write for our excellent agency offer. 


OHIO 


BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and Chan- 
nel frames. They are easily 
installed, 


P | y Order through your 
i m7 Yi Y School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MISTAKE 


Ansonia, Conn., June 2, 1926. 





MAKE NO 


Universal Scenic Studio, Inc., 
| St. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


The Velour curtain, which you recently made for the Ansonia 
High School, arrived O. K., and everybody is very well pleased with 
it. We feel that you are to be complimented on your good work. 


Very truly yours, 
Richard T. Tobin, 
Superintendent of Schools. 








YOUR ORDER will receive the same CAREFUL ATTENTION 
whether it is for $50.00 or $5000.00, placed by mail or through our 
Representatives. 


DEPENDABLE STAGE SCENERY 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO Inc. 


329 Van Slyke Court 652 Randolph Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILWAUKEE 
| DUSTLESS 








The tank is filled 
with kerosene or 
Arbitrin — the 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 


















Sweep School Floors 
Quickly and Effectively 


No other sweeping brush will clean around 
the desks so thoroughly and speedily as the 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush. It makes sweep- 
ing compound of the dust it collects. Kero- 
sene or Arbitrin (an inexpensive cleaning 
fluid manufactured in our own laboratories) 
in the tank above lays dirt readily without 
creating an oily surface. The handle is re- 
versible and adjustable to suit individual re- 
quirements, allowing both sides of bristles to 
wear evenly. The Milwaukee Dustless Floor 
Brush costs no more than ordinary brushes. 

















Our free trial obligates 


| FREE TRIAL 


| To schools capontiier 
. | with the Milwaukee 
ner. If you do not like | Dustless Floor Brush 
the brush you send it | we will send one for 


js 10 days Free Trial. 
back—that is all! Write for one today. 





you in no way or man- 









MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CoO. 
102 - 22nd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPER VALUE WASTE BASKET 


featuring 
Sturdy Construction—Baked On Enamel Finish and Recessed 
Bottom, insuring fire protection — all at 
LOW COST. 


ERIE ART METAL COMPANY, 


Erie, Pa. 



































Ghe 
GIANT 
for pencils and 


crayons of 
various sizes. 


A POPULAR MODEL 
OF 
“APSCO” 


Why School Boards Prefer 
“APSCO” Pencil Sharpeners 


There is a satisfactory model to meet the 
condition of the Budget—each a machine of 
the highest quality that can be produced for 
the price. 


“CHICAGO” 
“GIANT” 
“JUNIOR” | &c'tNoverste Price ™P* 
“DEXTER” 
“DANDY” 


Ask any Supply House to show you the 
different “APSCO” Models or write us. 


The Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago 


The LINE 


THE LOWEST PRICE, HIGH GRADE 
SHARPENER IN THE WORLD. 


A LOW PRICE SHARPENER FOR PEN- 
CILS OF VARIOUS SIZES. 


THE HIGHEST TYPE HAND FEED MA- 
CHINE MADE—FOR HEAVY DUTY. 


AUTOMATIC FEED MACHINE THAT 
SAVES 20% OF PENCIL WASTE. 





“Here Is the inkwell 
We Are Looking for” 


ITERALLY hundreds of 
school boards have 
reached such a decision regard- 
ing the U. S. Inkwell. Their 
approval justifies you in mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of 
its advantages. 


With the U. S. Inkwell for re- 
placement on old desks, or for 
standard equipment on new 
desks, you are sure of good 
inkwell service. The U. S. 





Two Sizes— 
“ * 9 oo 
Inkwell lasts longer because Senior” and “Junior” 


’ ;_ Black japanned top attached to 
It’s practi desk at three points with small 
easily desk nails. 


it’s built stronger. 
cally noiseless, it’s 


cleaned, and it fits desks of any Heavy glass well, round bottom, 


size. 


U. S. Inkwells are generally recog- 
nized as the most practical and eco- 
nomical schoolroom inkwells. Any 
school jobber can supply you or we 
will ship direct. 

Write for free sample inkwell stand. Use 
it, test it in any way you please. You'll 
see why every month the U. S. Inkwell is 
becoming standard equipment with more 
school boards. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 Southwest Ninth St. 


Des Moines, lowa. 


so that it can not be set on top 
of desk, 


Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
over inkwell. 


Metal holder inside, with flat 
steel pressure spring that holds 
well tightly against lid when 
losed. 


FREE 


DESK INKWELL SET 
We will send free to any school 
superintendent or secretary a 
neat desk inkwell, containin< 
both sizes of the U. 8S. Inkwell. 
Ask for yours today. 





sented 





* 
~ 
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| 
It Heats—It Ventilates M & M 
Portable and Rural Schools | es Oo L D B © Pe D 


THE WATED | PORTABLE 
ena sYereee eee 


aS RN aie 
Heats and circulates fresh outdoor 
air and removes stale air. Safe port- 
able chimney for portable schools. 
Easy to install. 


FT — Economical—Initial 
Li, eost and fuel cost 

~ half that of base- 
ment furnace. 


i; \ \ Carried in 
’ | “stock at Pitts- 





Style isn 





\ | burgh, _Bir- For Rural and Village 
{ z mingham, Schools 
: ij | en, Harrisburg 


UN Kasas City, Baton “12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Rouge, Dallas, Spo- 


Fe kane and Minneapolis. Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
7 Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
WATERMAN. | Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 


Built Complete at Our Factory. 
WATERBURY Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 


Instructions can erect them. 
Cc O M PA N Y ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


" MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Portable Steel Ventilating Chimney Established 1898 
for Portable Schools SAGINAW, MICH. 





1121 Jackson St. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“STANDARD” 


ri CORK 
i INSERT Bulletin Board 
, THE BEST 


BY 
ANY TEST 


un 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


Designers and Creators of Stage Settings, 
Velour Curtains, Scenery and Draperies. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE povdhade anemmrgaia 
226 WEST 47th ST. NEW YORK CITY e Manufacture izes. Write for Sample. 


Send for Circular 10 STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO 




















THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION YOU MAY NEED 


Control of City School Finances 


By GEO. W. FRASIER, Ph.D. 


A most suggestive and serviceable book which is de- 
voted to the thesis that the schools should be inde- 
pendent of municipal meddling with budgets and 
school moneys. 

Its subject matter commences with the very funda- 
mentals of the problem. The legal phase is next con- 
sidered, followed by expert opinion of leading 
administrators. Then by means of an index figure 
established through a survey of 169 cities, the fact 
is proven, that the schools are more efficient where 
the school board controls its finances. 
Cloth, 132 pages—Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Products 
For Schools 


GYMNASIUM 
GYM BASKETS made in two styles BASKETS 


and any size desired. 
Standard sizes are 13” x9” x8” and 
is =12" 30". 
List prices $1.00 and $1.25 each. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RACINE IRON & WIRE 


WORKS ee Seen zee! | 
RACINE, WISCONSIN Si aaa | 
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Fae lectric Vacuum 


Eraser Cleaner 
CLEANS QUICKER 

AND BETTER ' 
SAVES ERASERS 


LEANING blackboard eras- 

ers by hand is obsolete: in- 
complete, destructive, unsanitary. 
Palmer’s Electric Vacuum Eraser 
Cleaner is the accepted proper 
method today: because conven- 
ient, quick, time-saving, thor- 
ough and positively preserving 
the erasers and their felt surface. 
Read here the brief detail de- 
scription: Send for more com- 
plete literature. Also get Pal- 
mer’s new catalog of all Palmer’s 
Multi-Service Products for 
schools. 


Write now. 


PaLMER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS LIQUID SOAP TANK SYSTEMS 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES FLOOR DRESSING 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES CONCRETE HARDENER 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES SANITARY DUSTERS 
JANITOR SANITARY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
eminent Stebucer4 = 


Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 


Se The Speed 






YONTAINS a 

brush of 
best grade of 
bristle, wire 
drawn, which 
REVOLVES 
against the eraser 
felt as the eraser 
is passed over 
the vacuum open- 
ing. As chalk is 
very difficult to 
remove from 
felt, a stationary cleaning brush 
does not clean’ thoroughly: 
while the ordinary revolving 
brush operating at too great a 
speed is likewise inefficient and 
wears out the eraser felt. The 
revolving speed of the Palmer 
brush, however, is controlled 
automatically according to the 
pressure put on she eraser while 
being cleaned—assuring the t 
lving speed ond uniformity that 


leans thoroughly and wee ut wear 
n the eraser fe ° Moreover, the 


Palmer revolving brush acts aa as 
an agitator, < the VACUUM 


removing the dust Thus the process 
t ri r ality vacuum c teaning, 1"- 
tead of cleaning by brush. AND 
EACH ERASER IS CLEANED 
THOROUGHLY BY PASSING 
OVER THE BRUSH ONLY A 
FEW TIMES Used successfully 


in schools everywhere 


» 


oun Accuracy of an Arrow 


: Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s | 
mind instantly and unmistakably; | 


where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DESIGNERS 8 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 


ENGRAVERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No, 58 SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 





SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 1144’, 13%,” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


713 PENN AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 



















—VUL-COT preferred! 


In at least one out of every three offices, 
you will find the evidence!... VUL-COT 
—the super-strong basket with the iron- 
clad guarantee of five-years’ service . . 
and a record of performance that far out- 
strips that guarantee! 


VUL-COT —standard equipment in more 
than one-third of America’s business and 
industrial organizations . . . in hotels, 
schools, and in the home! 


VUL-COT —for neatness, efficiency, econ- 
omy in handling waste . . . At stationers 
and school supply stores. 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


We operate sixigreat plants and main- 
tain sales,'and service offices at Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Greenville, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, St. 
Louis, Toronto 
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y Yes, Gentlemen, 


Have you heard of “SHOCK PROOF LOX’? 


In designing Bolles Hardware, no concessions are made to the inability 
of a panic lock to meet all operating requirements. No special templates, 
no extra attachments, no elaborate installing operations are required. 


BOLLES LOCKS, though a product built with precision for dependable 
performance, is likewise of general utility. These LIFE SAVERS perform 
efficiently, not under ideal conditions only or at rare intervals or at the 
expense of continual attention, but under all the most adverse conditions, 
at all times and automatically both singly and collectively. 


In short, BOLLES HARDWARE does not ask that certain contingencies 
be excepted, or that it be strengthened and supplemented with special 
construction, in order that it may perform efficiently under varying oper- 
ating conditions. May our ENGINEER supply you with a schedule that 
will conform to your requirements and give you 100% lock efficiency? 


WM. B. BOLLES ANTI-PANIC LOCK CO. 


g 120 8. CLINTON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 5 
ca 


MYERS 


“*Self-Oiling”’ Electric Water Systems 
For Rural and Suburban Schools! 


Self-oiling — self-starting—self-stopping—and_ trouble- 
free. A complete line for deep and shallow wells. 
Any desired capacities. Built by the Myers 
Organization — world famous for quality in 
hand and power pumps for every purpose. 


Write us for illustrated catalog of Myers Pumps 
and Water Systems. 































THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
68 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio. 






SCHOOL BUS VENTILATION 


Children must arrive at school in the morning in the best 
of condition. In inclement weather this is only possible when 
the bus is equipped with efficient ventilators. 


Thorough ventilation can best be obtained through the use 
of N-L roof ventilators. 


TAE NICAGL/-LINTERN CO. 


7960 LORAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND, OAIO 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 

















onc(} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘ONC Ball Bearing Halyard 

Carrier, so that flag flies free, 

instead of wrapping around Flag — 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Branches 
Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s cheaper. 
Cut about % actual size. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


FEDERAL 
STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately 





Ask for Catalog 





Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company Equip Your Schools 
Chicago with 


FEDERAL 


WV Steel Lockers 


and Shelving 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 













The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. All members are required to sub- 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 


AGENCIES 
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THE NATIONAL 










The Honor Mark 
of 
Teacher Agencies | 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Principals and Superintendents in California must now 
have Administration Credentials. For details, consult 
State Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


E. C. Boynton 


Boynton’s Teachers’ Agency of Los Angeles—Est.1888 
517 Brockman Building 


Tucker 7343 Los Angeles, California 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


Central Educational Bureau 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Furnishes teachers for schools and colleges 


Large registration. Prompt service. 


‘Distinguished Personnel Service’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 









Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place." 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 
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: Classified Wants : 
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A former High School Principal of New York 
Schools now resident of Florida and familiar 
with conditions there will act as representative 
of a School Supply House or any allied line for 


which the state has need. Address J-6, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


_—_—. 


duty to American Education. 











Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 





The Honor Mark 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 


FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
1 year 


Has the acammaees of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


The J. M. Hahn Teachers’ Agency 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private— 
Elementary Secondary, Normal Schoots and Universities. 
Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient 
and Spanish America. 


J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 
Rooms 35-38 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Interstate Teachers Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. 


Rochester, New York 


Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 














The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 


WANTED 


Sales Engineers, preferably with heating and ven- 
tilating experience, to sell our complete line of 
heating and _ ventilating units for Schools, 
Churches, Factories, Garages, etc. Commission 
basis with drawing account. Need men immedi- 
ately to cover States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Address, THE BUCK- 
EYE BLOWER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 















Teacher Agencies 


Some of the very best teachers of the land are 
found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 





The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


22nd Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


33 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, lowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


06 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior Pocsle, We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"’ 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 

Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 








We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missour 


POSITIONS OPEN 


(a) Directress of Public Health—City of 60,000, 
$3,000 and transportation. Requisites: personal- 
ity, experience and ability to develop various 
phases of public health nursing. (b) School and 
Public Health Nurse opening, Great Lakes terri- 
tory. $145 plus $40 month upkeep for car. No 
bedside care except in emergencies. (c) County 
Public Health Nurses, west of Mississippi River. 
No. 1007, Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 North Michigan, Chicago. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Pen- 
manship, Commercial, Grade and High School In- 
structors have found in these schools during past 
years a delightful and positive short cut to skill in 
demonstrating and teaching successfully good hand- 
writing. 

Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly 
physiological, psychological and pedagogical truths 
about plain rhythmic muscular movement hand- 
writing. 

For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 


and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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OUR PLANS iP LAP iF > Sea, AND MEET EVERY 


APPROVED -.. Jy Sa oe REQUIREMENT 
BY YOUR Wes} . OF YOURL 
SCHOOLBOARD .- BUILDING CODE 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 


detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
6b) Ob tober Bre oe VELeeeee eee 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


BERET | 














Fak ek ee 
SCENIC 
STUDIOS 


SCENERY 
AND 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1856 


a cor. Dorchester Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


LBossert Schools} 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
. you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y 
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SCENERY 


OF 


QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1899 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ARTHUR J AN 
EARL M NELSOD 
[ &SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
RSON CONSTRUCTION CO. BUILDE 


> BUILDING ERECTED 1917 





MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





July, 1926 
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TEACHER AGENCIES 





7, 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK 


IN THE U. S. UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
For many years a leader. Largest Fisk Agency. Recently 
doubled its space. Incorporated in 1916. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university 
work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supply- 
ing teachers in every department of public school work; 
also busines managers, purchasing agents, registrars, pri- 
vate secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained 
nurses. Its work includes executive positions — superin- 
tendencies, principalships and supervisorships. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 


ct 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
24th year. Covers all 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU Pee 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with MO, 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
states. Tell us your needs. 
SeALLLALELEUUEAUCERE CHET EOOCEGUOEEEOEOEDERERE RT ER EDEOECE OE ETEOE EES COUEUERACEUDUOCONOUOEEUOUGOUEOUGDOOEDSOOGDRGOOLODALEAGEC EOD OUOLEOELAEOORDEORAEEOEACOOURADEAOUDUDOGOEDORU EE OOOER GREER DOR EALAUEEEED 
KANSAS CITY, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 
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Fy and, Physical Education. 

[ AOLITIV A) ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
e | = TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 








SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 


We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. 
1926-27, registrations of Superintendents, 
teachers of special subjects. 


EXCHANGE 


We need for 
Principals and trained 
Our Agency works. 


A. M. M. Dornon, M. A., Pres. E. O. Fenton, B. A., Sec’y. 


Professional Teachers Agency 
For Results 





Des Moines, 









POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS Superintendents, 


Principals, Teachers, write or wire us your needs. 
We are here to serve. Teachers seeking positions should 
write for our free literature. State qualifications briefly. 


Co-operative Instructor's Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 





ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 
“Established 1919” 

Service That Counts — Positions - Teachers - School Properties 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Bculevard, 


Established 1885 — Still under same active management. 


Chicago, Illinois 

Best Schools and Colleges 

permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. 
Other Offices — New York, Denver, Spokane. 


Prompt service. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 
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_TO SCHOOL AND TEACHER ALIKE” 


PO 


WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE 


Brains, Character, Personality and Teaching Power. After visiting State and 
District Educational meetings from Minnesota and Dakota south to Arizona, 
advertising widely, visiting grade and high schools in twenty states and inter- 
viewing many thousands, we have built up a remarkable list of superior teachers 
to whom we accord WESTERN REFERENCE ENDORSEMENT. Most of the 
higher institutions from Pennsylvania on westward, as well as thousands of city 
and town schools, use our service year by year, with the same certainty of 
securing satisfactory results they expect from their National Banks. Fifteen 
hundred square feet of office space, equipped with every modern device for doing 
efficient work, including A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to give 
you superior teacher service from Kindergarten to University, but not including 
rural teachers. OUR THIRTEENTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN 
ASKED TO DO SO BY EMPLOYERS. 


A distinctive Service for Educators who appreciate 
Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 


499 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 


“INTELLIGENT AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 


“Do It Now” 


Teachers—We still have many lucrative calls 
for well qualified school executives and teach- 
ers in the “South,” especially in Florida for 
1926-27. 


Superintendents and School Boards—Our full 
facilities are always at your disposal, in the 
solving of your teacher problem, for next ses- 
sion or at present. 


EMPLOYMENT & REFERENCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
236 West Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.: Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


DO YOU WANT A TEACHER OR EXECUTIVE? We can recom- 
mend persons with good records who will suit your requirements. 
DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? We can give you superior 


placement service if your record will stand a thorough investigation. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
402-3 Title Annex Building, Baltimore, Md. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 
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TH IS convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 
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If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 


every child. Used once, then thrown 


RIBTOC — 5 paver 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 





July, 1926 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in ™ Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





ACOUSTICS 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Mohawk Slate Machine Company 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 

Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Frost Mfg. Company, The 

General Boilers Company 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Heath & Co., D 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Little, Brown and Company 

Longmans, Green & Company 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Newson & Company 

Palmer Company, A. N. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 

Palmer Company, The 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

Blasteel Manufacturing Co. 
BUSES 

Graham Brothers 
BUS BODIES 

Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company 
BUS VENTILATION 

Nichols-Lintern Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co,. The 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
CALCULATING MACHINES 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
CHAIRS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Derby & Company, Inc., P 

Stakmore, Company, Inc. 

Tell City Chair Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Union School Furnishing Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

International Time Recording Co. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electrie Time Co 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

FURNITURE 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CONSERVATORIES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CRAYON 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire.Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy School Furniture Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Halsey W 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 


FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Andrews Company, The A. H. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Economy School Furniture Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Stafford Mfg. Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 

GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLASS ENCLOSURES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
GLOBES 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
GRANDSTANDS 

Wayne Iron Works 
GREENHOUSES 

Lord & Burnham Company 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 

HEATERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
General Boilers Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INK 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


INK WELLS 
Jacobus School Prod. Co., Inc., The 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

LIQUID SOAP 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


(Continued on Page 193) 


LOCKS 

Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russel] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

— Ine., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 

DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 

Alabastine Company 

Hockaday Company, The 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., The 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER 

Fowler Paper Co., W. A. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENMANSHIP PAPERS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
Miessner Piano Company 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., The D. A 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION a 
Spencer Lens Co 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Visual School Report Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 

STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnel) System, The 

SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 

SHADE ADJUSTER 
Metal Forming Corp. 
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FOREST PARK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Baltimore, Md. 


H. G. Perring, Supervising Engineer. 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects. 


Equipped with an International Electric 
Synchronized Time System. 


SINESs 


INTERNATIONAL 


‘WHINE? 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit 

at the Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia — in 

the Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures 
—June Ist to December Ist. 
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INTERNATIONAL EQUIPPED 


The Automatic— Reliable Means 
of Handling Class Movements 


International Electric Synchronized Time Systems 
are the latest and most important contribution to 
Time System Engineering, the result of thirty-seven 
years of continuous progress. 


School Program Equipment and Time Systems built 
by International are the last word in design, accuracy 
and dependability. 


Thousands of installations—large and small—stand 
today as the best guarantee of International per- 
formance. 


Sales. Service. Experience. Backed by the re- 
sources of a $29,000,000 organization. 


International Sales Offices and Service Stations, lo- 
cated in all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada, are at the service of School Boards and 
Architects. 

Factory trained experts will gladly discuss with you 
and demonstrate the International Equipment de- 
signed for your particular requirements. 


International Time Recording Company Division 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Canadian Division: 


50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 


300 Campbell Avenue, West Toronto, Canada. 





July, 1926 





July, 1926 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other ca 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering oon tame Olan 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash .Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co. 
Blair Company, J. C 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 


THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Graybar Electric Company 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


VARNISHES 
Sterling Products Co. 
Valentine & Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Young Pump Company 


(Continued from Page 191) 


VENTILATORS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
VENTILATORS-WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products Co. 
WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Cordley & Hayes 
Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WATER COOLERS 
Cordley & Hayes 


WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

R. U. V. Company, The 
WATER SYSTEMS 

Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 

Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

Monarch Metal Products Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Columbia Mills, Inc. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOW SHADES 
Aeroshade Company 
Athey Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B. I. 
Maxwell & Co., S. A. 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Co. .110 


Holmes Projector Company. ....176 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company..144 
Imperial Desk Company........ 30 


International Time Recording Col92 
Iroquois Publishing Company...178 


Jackson Corp., A. P........ saan 
Jacobus School Prod. Co., The. .169 
Johnson Service Company....... 2 
Kansas City Scenic Company... .188 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co.......112 
Kewanee Boiler Company....... 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company....... 155 
K-M Supply Company....... > ae 
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Medart Mfg. Co., Fred...82 and 115 
Merriam Co., G. & C........... 179 
Mershon & Morley Company... .184 
Metal Forming Corp............ 176 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The 
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Mills Company, The........... 142 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co...... 101 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co...183 
Mitchell Mfg. Company.........174 
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Monarch Metal Products Co..... 8 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co....175 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., The. .160 
Mutschler Brothers Company.... 24 
Myers & Bros. Co., F. E........ 186 
Narragansett Machine Co.......174 
Nash Engineering Company..... 38 
National Crayon Company....... 36 
National Paper Prod. Co........ 143 
National School Equipment Co... 27 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...185 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co.... 1 


Nelson Corp., The Herman..... 9 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O...138 and 186 


ROGER, BG, GOED Geiccsscvuse 128 
Never-Split Seat Company......150 
Newson & Company............ 179 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co... .188 
Nichols-Lintern Company.......186 
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He Knew Too Much About It 


A college professor, says the Argonaut, call- 
ing at the home of a friend, was engaged in 
conversation by the latter’s small daughter, who 
apparently felt called upon to entertain the 


guest. So she announced she would tell him a 
story. 

“There was once a man named Columbus,” 
she began, “an’ a queen sent him on a voyage, 
an’ his ships were named the Ninta, the Pinta 
and—and——-” “Santa Maria,” prompted the 
professor. “Yes, and the queen’s name was— 
was——” “Isabella,” suggested the professor. 
“Professor,” demanded the child, with sudden 
suspicion, “have you ever heard this story be- 
fore ?”—Youth’s Companion. 


100 Per Cent 
A teacher asked a boy if he could name an 
important city in Alaska. 
“No, m’m,” replied the boy. 
“Correct,” said the teacher. 

And It Applies to Schools, Too! 
Teacher: “Harold, what is a crisis?” 
Harold: “Sometimes when nobody knows 

what to do in a hurry.”—Boston Globe. 


Of the Same Opinion 

For a serious misdemeanor, John was kept 
after school and set to work cleaning boards, 
erasers, and so forth. 

He worked so willingly and cheerfully that 
the surprised teacher said: 

“John, why can’t you be as agreeable and 
pleasant during school hours?” 

John replied: “Gee, that’s funny! That’s 
just what I was thinking about you.”—The 
Open Road. 

Reward 

“Why,” asked the teacher, “should little boys 
always be honest and truthful?” 

“So our mothers will trust us to wash our own 
necks,” replied Teddy. 


He Wished She Had 

“William,” said his father, who had given his 
son and heir orders to hurry home from school 
and clean up the back yard, “what makes you 
so late getting home?” 

“Teacher needed me, sir,” was the reply. 

“Couldn’t she have used one of the other 
scholars just as well?” 

“No, sir. She was lickin’ me.” 


, 


Unavoidable Clemency 
Soph: “But I don’t think I deserve an abso- 
lute zero.” 
Prof: “Neither do I, but it is the lowest mark 
that I am allowed to give.’—Mich. Vocational 
News-Bulletin. 


Neighborly 

Professor (showing guest round garden): 
“Now, this plant belongs to the Begonia family.” 

Guest: “Oh, yes, and you’re keeping it for 
them while they’re away, I suppose?” 

A New Spoke in the Hub 

The first day of school a little girl presented 
herself who looked very much like a true daugh- 
ter of Italy. 

“You’re an Italian?” asked the teacher. 

“No’m,” was the astonishing reply. 

“But wasn’t your father born in Italy?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And wasn’t your mother born in Italy?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, you must be an Italian.” 

“N’m,” she answered. “I’m Irish. I was born 
in Boston.”—Open Road. 

Came By Fast 

“Mose,” said the night-school teacher, “you 

haven’t been tardy since you moved. Where do 


you live now?” ; Z 
“Fo’ blocks on de other side of de graveyard. 


Sunday School Teacher—‘Who was the short- 
est man mentioned in the Bible?” 

Bright Pupil—‘Peter.” 

Sunday School Teacher—“Why, I am _ not 
aware of any reference to his stature.” 

Bright Pupil—“He spoke of it himself, when 
he said, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’ ’—Chi- 
cago News. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


A School Wardrobe Catalog. The K.-M. Sup- 
ply Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has just issued a 
new catalog, illustrating and describing the 
Miller wardrobe for school use. 

The Miller school wardrobe represents the 
latest in schoolroom efficiency and economy, and 
involves the maximum of efficiency, combined 
with durability. The catalog presents all the 
information necessary to properly install the 
wardrobes. The firm offers to furnish blue 
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‘ prints covering any data or information that 


may be desired by the school official or architect. 

Among the special advantages claimed for 
the Miller wardrobe are reduction in heating 
expense, perfect ventilation, maximum discipline, 
security from petty pilfering, additional storage 
space for wraps, and freedom from dampness 
and odors. 

Information concerning the Miller school 
wardrobe may be obtained from the K.-M. Sup- 
ply Company, 117 West Eighth Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Issue Catalog of School Furniture. The Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
just issued its new catalog of school furniture, 
illustrating and describing the Heywood-Wake- 
field steel constructed furniture in a variety of 
types. ; 

The catalog illustrates the pressed steel com- 
bination desk, recitation or gym seats, adjust- 
able chair desks, stationary chair desks, sani- 
tary pedestal desks, study desks, commercial 
desks, auditorium seats, both portable and fixed 
types, tablet arm chairs, and kindergarten fur- 
niture, also furniture for lunchrooms, libraries, 
offices, rest rooms, and halls. 

The catalog contains tables of desk sizes for 
various grades and ages, and tables of seating 
capacities, also tables of standard sizes, show- 
ing height, weight, and floor space required. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Company are pion- 
eers in the development of steel construction 
for school desks, and have had by far the longest 
experience in this field. The firm uses the best 
grade of oak, birch and other woods for pupils’ 
desks and the steel used is the socalled pickled 
steel, which has been freed from impurities, 
foreign matter, and scale. A special dull finish, 
which is rustproof, and will not chip or reflect 
light, has been perfected for use on school 





Where She Looked 

“Darling, that encyclopedia you bought is no 
good at all.” 

“Why, whatever’s wrong with it?” 

“This morning I wanted to find out why swal- 
lews migrate in winter.” 

“And you couldn’t find it? 
look for it?” 

“T looked under ‘why,’ and I couldn’t even find 
the word there at all.” 


Where did you 


desks. A special type of welding is used which 
builds up from the bottom and sets the pieces 
in line against the direction of the greatest 
strain. The screw holes are ribbed and em- 
bossed so that the screws cannot pull through. 
The middle section or pillar of the desks is 
made from a section of seamless tubing, tapered 
by machine to the smaller, or upper diameter, 
and butt-welded to the bottom section by an 
electric arc flash welder. The top, or cap sec- 
tion, is welded on the pillar in a similar manner, 
Steel Furniture Catalog. The Steel Furni- 
ture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued 
its new Catalog No. 26, devoted to modern 
school seating of the steel sanitary type. The 
catalog describes and illustrates steel combina- 
tion and adjustable seats and desks, commer- 
cial seats and desks, tablet arm chairs, audi- 
torium fixed and movable seating, teachers’ 
chairs and desks, and kindergarten furniture. 


The steel furniture manufactured by this firm 
has the advantages of lightness, strength and 
cleanliness. Its lightness saves twenty per cent 
of freight costs and facilitates-its transfer in 
the schoolroom when necessary. The design is 
free from useless curves and scrolls and all 
models are of simple, dignified proportions, in 
keeping with the finest surroundings and 
modern ideas of classroom fitness. All types 
are designed and built to give flawless and 
enduring service. 


Furniture for the Library. Leonard Peterson 
& Company of Chicago, Ill., have just issued 
Catalog No. 15, devoted to furniture for the 
library. The book discusses the functions and 
planning of the library, and outlines the equip- 
ment necessary for a first-class library. It 
gives a number of suggestive layouts and speci- 
fications, and in addition it lists and describes 
such articles of furniture as book racks, charg- 
ing desks, tables, book shelving, counters, 
cabinets, desks, and chairs. 


Complete information concerning furniture 
marketed by the Peterson Company may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company at Chicago. 


Issue Catalog on Lupton Sash. David Lup- 
ton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued a catalog, describing and illustrating the 
Lupton projected sash for school windows. 

The booklet devotes considerable attention to 
architectural and industrial types of windows 
and offers complete details of wall and sash 
sections and standard units, for the help of 
school authorities and architects who are 
engaged in designing and specifying school 
building sash. The pamphlet is illustrated with 
typical school installations. 


Information concerning the Lupton steel sash 
may be obtained by writing to the David Lup- 
ton’s Sons Company at Philadelphia. 

New Catalog of Drinking Fountains. The 
Century Brass Works of Belleville, IIl., has 
issued a catalog describing and illustrating sani- 
tary drinking fountains. ice-cooled fountains, 
and similar specialties manufactured by the 
firm. 

The complete line covers every practical need, 
and each type is manufactured of the best ma- 
terials and under ideal working conditions. The 
fountains are of many different styles and 
sizes, each designed to fit certain interior condi- 
tions and to meet requirements as to design and 
operation. 

Information concerning the complete line of 
drinking fountains put out by the Century Brass 
Works may be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany at Belleville, Ill. 

Summer School of Visual Education. The 
DeVry Corporation, manufacturers of the DeVry 
Motion Picture Projectors, will conduct the 
second session of the summer school of visual 
education in Chicago, beginning with the week 
of August 23rd. The school is entirely for the 
benefit of teachers, and is free from tuition, the 
expense being borne by the Corporation. 

The instruction is not limited to motion pic- 
tures, but involves the theory and practice of 
visual education in schools. It will include 
slides, museum exhibits, stereographs and other 
modern visual aids for use in school work. Daily 
showings of the best educational films will be 
made. 

The school has a staff of fifteen lecturers and 
is in charge of Mr. A. P. Hollis, formerly direc- 
tor of college visual education. Prominent on 
the staff are Mr. Dudley Grant Hays, director of 
visual education in the Chicago public schools; 
Prof. W. H. Dudley, chief of the bureau of visual 
instruction of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. F. W. Perkins, head of the office of motion 
pictures, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Library Bureau Proves That Practical Library 
Furniture Can Also Be Beautiful and Harmonious 


HE delightful Knight Memorial Library, 
Providence, R. I., forcefully 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Elmwood, 
shows the value of Library Bureau experi 
ence and ability. 
design of the charging desk and other technical 


equipment is coupled with the lasting quality of 
durability that is characteristic of all Library 


Bureau furniture. 


This combination of quality and durability with 
beauty, harmony and distinction is the ideal 
every library. Only the most experienced designer 
of library furniture is sufficiently familiar with 
library conditions to put strength as well as beauty 
into his work. 

Library Bureau is proving each day as it has 
demonstrated for many years, that distinction in 
design can be obtained without overlooking the 
standards of durability. 


All Library Bureau furniture 1s made to give 
the greatest value for the outlay from library 
funds. Library Bureau construction proves that 


Here the original and distinctive 


TL 


the best furniture requires no later expense for 
repairs. In many libraries, there is today in use 
Library Bureau equipment that was installed 10, 
20, even 40 years ago. 


Librarians, Library trustees and school and col- 
lege authorities have written many letters of ap- 
preciation for both the grace and fitness of Library 
Bureau equipment and its long life. If you have 
before you any question of library equipment 
Library Bureau is willing that you should share 
the benefit of its experience. 


Your questions will have prompt attention. 
Address them to the Library Division, 118 Fed 
eral Street, Boston, Mass., 380 Broadway, New 
Y ork City, or 214 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or Pacific Coast Distributors, McKee & Went- 
worth, 759 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., McKee & Wentworth, 39 Second Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., McKee & Wentworth, 447 
Dexter Horton Building, Third Avenue and 
Cherry Street, Seattle, Washington. 


Library Bureau 


Division: 


Rand Kardex Librery Bureau 


RAND KARDEX BURE: 


Safe-Cabinet Globe-W ernicke 
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Roosevelt School, 
Framington, Mass, 


Compartments 
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Architect, 
Charles T. Baker 


Use the Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


It Saves You Time and Money 


HE sole purpose of the Weisteel Cooperative 
Plan is to help you. Many years’ experience 
in designing and supplying Weisteel compartment 
installations is brought to your aid through this 
plan. It costs you nothing and is a valuable help. 


Weisteel toilet, shower and dressing room com- 
partments are ruggedly built to give lasting service 
under rough school use, yet they harmonize with 
other quality equipment. More Weisteel compart- 
ments are used in schools than any other make. 


Just send us a simple layout of your space and 
plumbing facilities—we will forward full recom- 
mendations and quotations with no obligation 
on your part. 





Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


Send us rough layout of toilet 
rooms, indicating plumbing facili- 
ties and requirements. We make 
up complete plans and specifica- 
tions for your particular require- 
ments and send them to you with 
quotations. 

Compartments are shipped with 
simple diagram and complete 
erection instructions indexed to 
numbered compartment sections. 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is 
necessary when erecting Weisteel, 
and it is virtually impossible to 
make mistakes. Specialized labor 
unnecessary. 

In replacing old installations, this 
Plan saves you much time, cost 
and worry. It assures you that the 
completed installation will be fully 
satisfactory. For new building in- 
stallations the Cooperative Plan is 
equally valuable in working with 
the architect. 


WEISTEEL DOMINANT FEATURES: 


1. 16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing, 4. All joints are closed and sealed. 


rust-resisting, furniture steel. 
2. Weisteel special-design universal 


No ledges or crevices to catch or 
hold dirt. 


hinges, simple, fool-proof, durable. 5. Pleasing yet practical designs 
harmonize with other quality 


3. Weisteel doors are electrically welded : 
equipment. 


into one solid unit. Foot castings are 


brass. Brass latch and pull are nickel 6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves 
plated. you time and cost. 


Architects specify more Weisteel Compartments than any other make. 


w TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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COMPARTMENTS 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


— and Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) Partitions 
on Branch Offices: Hospital 
; Cubicles 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Established 1876 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Dressing Room 
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“PAPER TOWELS 


‘Dry Quickly 


What you require ot 1 paper towel is the 





ability to do ela dry the face or 
hands quickly, satisfactorily and at as little 


expense as possible. 


To this end Onliwon Paper Towels are made 
from clean, absorbent ground wood pulp, in 


order that they may dry quickly. 


A.P.W.PAPER CO. ALBANY N.Y. 
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Prominent _Architects who use AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
Schools of E. A. Christy. 





LOUIS F. SCHWARZ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
ALGIERS, LA. 





LA FAYETTE SCHOOL, 


LUSHER SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS 





AUDUBON SCHOOL, 


P. A. CAPDAU SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL McDONOUGH SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS NEW ORLEANS 


These handsome buildings are representative of the work of one of the country’s outstanding 
school architects. He—like hundreds of other architects—has found that AUSTRAL WIN- 
DOWS solve the problem of Ventilation Without Draft. 


